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Doubletone Proving Boxes and Cabinets 
Are an important feature of our 
Constructive policies for the efficiency, 
Economic betterment, and artistic uplift 
Of High-Grade Printing. 

We request you to write at once 

For descriptive circular and details. 


All of our ULLMANINES, and 

The majority of our DOUBLETONE INKS, 
Are generally used 

Without slip-sheeting. 

In addition, their perfect working qualities 
And their large covering capacity 

Make these lines, irrespective of better results, 
The most economical inks to use. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York (uptown) Philadelphia 
New York (downtown) Cleveland 
Chicago Cincinnati 
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“The Home of the Envelope’ 


Hurry — Hurry — Hurry 


Speed and Accuracy are the watchwords in our 
Open-Stock Envelope Department. If you were 
to visit this Department you would doubtless 
be amazed at the activity you’d see. The hum 
of business, mentioned in stories, is here an 
impressive actuality. 


Just consider for a moment what it means to you to 
know that there is at your command an enormous stock 
of envelopes, of every description, for every purpose an 
envelope is used—from the most inexpensive Manila 


Coin Envelope to the costliest <ERERp 
Patent Clasp Catalog Envelope > PADER 0} 
—in all regular, and many odd, SHE BEY 
sizes, shapes, colors, weights and osetia birdies lasing 


iti Standard Paper Company 
qualities. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Interstate Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“Butler Brands” of envelopes are not Southwestern Paper Company. 
merely envelopes, as the word goes, but Sistreeteay tema tidinia 
T 


envelopes that show care and experience Paciic Const Paper Company 
in gumming, cutting and folding : work- Missisippt Valley Paper Company 
manship of the highest class—envelopes Sierra Paper Company 

os Angeles, Cal. 


that are attractively packaged. Oakland Paper Company 
Oakland, Cal. 


* si mercial Pi Compan: 
Whether you buy in large or small quan- Caras 
eure é e ° Central Michigan Paper Company 
tities you will find it to your interest to actand Rapids, Mich. 
purchase of us. Two things are certain: American Beatie, Wash. ya ‘ 
. 7 eri 
you will get service that serves, and Spokane, Wash. 
American Type Founders Company 


envelopes that are made to hold trade. National eee BC 
That is how we built our envelope lexport only) 


A New 
business. National Paper & Type Company 
City of Mexico, Mex. 
National Paper & Type Company 


Write us your requirements and we will National Paper & Type Company 


submit samples and quotations. avana, Cu 




















J.W. BU CHICAGO: 
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PACKARD —The Latest Type Face 


How the Spirit of Co-operation 
Built the Largest Type Foundry 
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Le, ©): = VER since its inception the American Type Founders 

&\) Company has been dominated by a policy of co-oper- 

ation with the trade that it sells to. ‘This spirit is not 

actuated by a motive of altruism. It is purely) a business 

proposition. For this Company realizes that continual 

advancement of its business depends solely on the con- 

tinual advancement of the industry it deals with. There 

never has been a forward movement of any importance 

or a reform, or an advance in the printing or publishing business or the 
allied trades, that has not received the most hearty and practical endorse- 
ment and co-operation of the American Type Founders Company 


Wess 


6 KA SWANN FITTED 


And the printing industry has never made a step forward during 
the life of the American T)pe Founders Company that has 
not materially) increased the business of the Company. It is 
purely) an automatic arrangement. ‘The American Type 
Founders Company has alway)s co-operated and will continue 
to co-operate to advance the interest of printers and publishers 
because such adVancement means much greater success for the 
Company. “The printers Who have benefited by the progress 
in business at the same time have helped to make the American 
T3pe Founders Company the largest and most progressive Type 
Foundry and Printers’ Supply House in the world. ‘This 
Company conscientiously believes it has done its part to make 


the Printing Industry the Sixth. Business in the United States 


Wn = SAN As 


MYA fee 
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A continuance of this mutual co-operation will tend to still further raise 
the standard of the printing industry, and as a result, to increase the 
business of the Largest Type Foundry and Printers’ Suppl) House 
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American Type Founders Company 


SELLING HOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
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Set in the Packard Series’ 18 Point Antique Border No.1 Floral Decorators Lithotone 



































THE W. F. POWERS CO. 


Ask Any NEW YORK, N.Y. 


‘ Messrs. Walter Scott & Co., 
' Lithographer 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Dear Sirs: 

r a good word 


Who has installed 


£ py eee £ hin Pe 26 
for a good delivery machine or any other 


h that we may make when it is merited. 
SCOTT OFFSET | ®c82 ‘8: e when it is me 


So far as we hav with the Scott press we 


PRESSES are pleased with it. he machine is doing all 


that we anticipated. 
And he will tell you 


It’s the One Press 


Upon which 


Dp einant 
Frresldadent. 


THIS COMPANY HAS JUST ORDERED ANOTHER 
You Can Depend LARGE SCOTT OFFSET PRESS 








ASK MR. WALTER CLOTHIER 


of the Ketterlinus Co., Philadelphia, who has five of them in operation. 


ASK MR. W. S. FORBES 


of the Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Boston, who has four large Scott Offset Presses. 


ASK MR. W. F. POWERS 
of the W. F. Powers Co., New York, about his machine. 


ASK MR. HORACE REED 


of the Niagara Litho. Co., Buffalo, about the machine they operate. 


ASK ANY ONE 


who has ever seen the Scott Offset Press or operated one, and they will endorse it, and 
even our competitors admit it’s one fine press. 


NOW ASK US 


to send you our latest catalogue, showing sizes, dimensions, etc. Then wait for quotations 
before ordering another machine. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


DAVID J. SCOTT General Manager 


Printing 
Machinery 
Main Office and Factory: 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1 Madison Ave. Monadnock Block 






































VERY industrial man knows that manufacturing economy 

is the real source of profit these days. Minimum operat- 

ing cost with maximum efficiency per operative, per machine, 
is the basis of industrial supremacy to-day. 


The dominant note of successful competition in the print- 
ing business is sounded in the productive efficiency of your 
plant and a minimum maintenance outlay. 


You get every unit of power from *ffodgman, at much 
less cost than from any other press on the market, and 
the prolonged life of the machine, with the economy in 
rollers and other features, is a big saving which cuts a 
large item from the expense column year after year. 











The Huber-Hodgman Printing Press Co. 


Represented direct by Metropolitan Life Building 


H. W. THORNTON, Chicago, Illinois 
P. LAWRENCE P. M. CO., LTD., London, England 


DR. OTTO C. STRECKER, Darmstadt, Germany 
§. COOKE PROPRIETARY, LTD., Melbourne, Australia Factory: Taunton, Mass. NEW YORK 
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The Black 


that makes the finest 
Half-tone,letterpress and LithoInks. 


Especially valuable for making 
easy flowing Inks that run smoothly 
down the fountain onto the rollers, 
producing a perfectly clear black 

Impression. 


Peerless Black - makes the 
best Half-tone Ink for use on 
presses running at 


high speed. 


EERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
PITTSBURG. U.S.A~ 


= 81:83 FuLTon STREET. New York U.S.A. >= 


: — BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE 
63 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON,E.C. KAUFMANNSHAUS, 179 HAMBURG. 
90 RUE AMELOT, PARIS. 
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THE LINOGRAPH 


Price, $1,800.00 


@ There are thousands of pub- 
lishers all over the United States 
who have been waiting for a 
linecasting and composing 
machine so simple and easy to 
operate that it would prove 
practical in the small shop 
— the one or two man estab- 
Mincingontensicinenent: Ji sh ments——not only from a 


mechanical but from a financial standpoint as well. 


Q If you are publishing a newspaper or a magazine and 
have not a linecasting machine, you should investigate 
the LINOGRAPH. It 1s distinctly a one-man machine, 
and contains nearly 1,000 parts less than any other suc- 
cessful linecasting machine. 


@The price is within reach of 
every publisher and printer. 


q Our new catalog is now ready 
and in it will be found many 
interesting details, showing 
the simplicity of the LINO- 
GRAPH. 


Write for Our catalog. No time yen going around the machine. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPAN a; Davenport, lowa 


























WHY THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE BOOK 
IS COVERED ON THE 


SHERIDAN Circular Coverer 











An output of 40 books per minute is easily obtained, the quality of work being far better than can be 
done by hand. 

One machine does the work of a dozen hand-coverers, and as the space it occupies is only 8'2 ft. x 6% ft., 
the saving of floor space is an important item. 

There is an actual saving of 50% of the glue. Numerous glue pots and brushes are dispensed with, and 
the confining of glue to one spot makes it possible to keep the bindery clean. 

The 16%-inch circular coverer has an unusually large range of sizes, covering books from 7% in. x 5 in. 
up to 16% in. x 11% in., and from % in. to 1% in. in thickness. 

Price, $4,500.  - 

The 12-inch horizontal coverer covers books from 74 in. x 5 in. up to 12 in. x 8 in., and from % in. to 

in. in thickness. 

Price, $3,500. 

Write to-day for catalogue on Sheridan “ Perfect Binders,’”’ coverers and gathering machines. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
56 and 58 Duane Street, NEW YORK 607 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’ quality. New package. 
“‘COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Office — W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray St. 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 
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COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 

First to use special steels for paper work . 

First to use a special package . 5 Pa R . * . ° 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind = . 


COES is Always Best! 
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TH! HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER, 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Winnipeg 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 168-172 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA ST. PAUL SEATTLE DALL WASHINGTON, D.C. 
National Paper & Type Company, 31 Burling Slip, New York, Exporters to South America, with branches in Mexico, Cuba, Peru, Argentina and Chile 


The Babcock Optimus 














The Babcock Optimus 








To print fast and pile slow—to work at speed and deliver 
at ease—is the amazing Optimus way. 

Not another’s way is like it. It is the best way—one of 
the big things in printing presses. 

Sheets are not covered as fast as printed. Nor does the 
machine get behind at any point. No puzzle about it. 
The delivery is as fast as impressions, yet sheets are not 
covered as fast as printed. 

Each gets open air treatment for practically three im- 
pressions. Noclaim necessary that this makes for better 
work; everybody knows it does. 

It means more output. The Optimus need not run 
slowly to save offset when sheet exposure is three times 
longer than the common press permits at like speed. 

More speed comes in another way—another surprising 
Optimus way: Nochange is made for different jobs. 

Big or little, thick or thin, tissue or board, are all the 
same to the Optimus delivery. 

No adjustment, setting or resetting, is needed to time it 
to size or adapt it to stock. It is ready; go ahead! More 
time saved; more work done. 

Each year’s saving is a good cash discount on press. 

This feature—this rare Optimus way—takes no extra 
space. It is contained within the small limits of the press. 
The printed sheet from cylinder stops on rear of delivery. 
It advances to the front at the next movement, and the 
following sheet takes its place at the rear. The succeeding 


movement withdraws the carriage from under first sheet, 
which drops softly on the pile and is jogged into place; the 
second sheet has advanced, the third is on. 

There are now two sheets on the delivery and one on 
the table, printed side up, with nothing to interfere with 
their complete exposure. 

Three impressions place sheet on table; after that every 
impression adds another that has traveled the way of the 
first. There has been no hammering, no violent action. 
The sheet is perfect if perfect when fed. 

Many times slip-sheeting is avoided. For exceptional 
forms, a separately sold attachment makes it easy at usual 
speeds. 

Tissue is handled fast. It has been worked at 2000 an 
hour when a third of that was good work on another. 

Delivery telescopes upon itself to open up front of cylin- 
der. Front part of feedboard thrown back opens up cylin- 
der at rear. 

The nearly flat feedboard makes close register feeding 
easier. 

Tape tension is automatic. 

The Optimus delivery established its superiority years 
ago. Those old presses still give first-class service, with 
not a complaint from one of them. 

It is far better now than then—a perfected feature pro- 
moting the production of work of the highest excellence 
with greatest certainty. 





SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN 

















OSWEGO 


YOU GO 


(If You Are Wise) 








For Your Eyes: to an Oculist. For Law: to a Lawyer 
For Cutting Machines: to a Specialist 





| im | © 


Oswego Auto Oswego Semi-Auto Oswego Lever Oswego Power 


CONCENTRATION 


on a single line secures you the most expert and efficient service. 

Oswego service is highly specialized cutting machine service. Oswego 

and Brown & Carver cutting machine service has nearly half a century’s 

experience perfecting it. It will be a pleasure to build for you an 

OSWEGO machine, adapted to your exact needs, which will increase 
your profits. 

















OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively : Ninety Sizes and Styles, 16-inch to 84-inch 
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HIS Type Caster is the only Type Caster that makes 
type so rapidly and economically that it costs less to 
use new type for every job than to distribute. 


— 


el 


The Monotype is the only Type Caster that can supply 
you with the faces you want—when you want them. 


=ll 
=f 


Over 1050 fontsof the newest and popular faces for rental 
on the Matrix Library plan at a cost of $1.67 per font. 


fe 
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Water-cooled molds insure steady running on type of 
the highest quality, and a choice of nineteen speeds pro- 
vides for casting every size type at the greatest possible 
speed. 


Until type founders make type of steel, depreciation on 
foundry type is a needless waste of real money. 


Some interesting facts on the Type Caster question and 
a copy of our new Specimen Book of Faces is yours for 
the asking. 


a\2 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Philadelphia 


New York, World Building Boston, Wentworth Building Chicago, Rand-McNally Building 
Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico, A. T. L. Nussa, Teniente Rey No. 55, Havana 


‘‘A Type Caster without matrices is as useless as type cases without type” il 


"EPS SS 


is adv. set in Monotype faces and ers 
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| SPEEDLIMIT etack INK 


1 PERMITS OF 

—— PRINTING — TURNING - 
~—— PRINTING ano BINDING 
Att THE SAME DAY 








i THE 


(IUEEN CITY PRINTING INK@ Equatty coop 


CINCINNATI FoR HALF TONE WORK 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS WHEN SPEED IS NOT REQUIRED. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY | | 


ROCHESTER ST. PAUL DALLAS | . ( 




















Dexter Cutters 


OOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OO OOOO OoOoOoOoOooo Oooo onoaAoo 








Front View Rear View 


Showing Accessibility for quick and Showing the openness and lack of 
accurate cutting encumbrances 
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The Dexter Direct Driven Cutting Bar 


The Knife Bar is directly connected by both ends to the crank shaft —the 
angular slot in the bar gives it the positive, straight, shear stroke that is so im- 
portant in perfect cutting. 

The Clamping Pressure is distributed equally through the length and 
breadth of the clamp surface, to which excessive power is applied. 

Each cutter is equipped with a positive automatic device for throwing out the 
Cutter after each revolution. 

The Clamping and Cutting strain comes directly over the massive re- 
inforcing girder, which gives rigidity to the entire machine. 


Dexter Automatic and Hand Clamp Cutters in Universal Sizes 








Write for new Booklet on “What Users Say” 





Dexter Folder Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. H. W. Brintnall 
Atlanta, Georgia San Francisco, Cal. 
E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 
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Our New Eactory 





Not the largest, but the cleanest, 

most complete and best equipped 

machine-shop in the U. S. 
Electrical throughout. 








Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Erie, Pa. 


Chicago New York City 
343 South Dearborn Street 38 Park Row 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 1102 Commerce Street 










































































THE “SEYBOLD” 
Automatie Knife Grinder 











A user of cutting machines who grinds one or more knives a day will 
find the acquisition of a Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder a paying 
investment. This Grinder removes barely enough metal to put a keen 
edge on the knife. The saving on knives together with the saving in the 
cost of grinding are items of considerable importance, aside from the fact 
of its being a great convenience to grind your own knives. Complete speci- 
fications and full particulars gladly sent upon application. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, 
Paper-Maills, Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: NeEw York, 70 Duane Street; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
AGENCIES: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Morr1son Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., LTpD., 
Winnipeg, Man.; KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 

THE BARNHART TYPE Founpry Co., 1102 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. 















































PRINTERS 
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1 Have You Struggled With 
Acrobatic Gummed Paper? 


The kind that turns somersaults 
during printing and handling? It 
is exhausting work, but there is a 
drastic cure. 


Use Our Dead Flat 


(Gummed Paper 


GUARANTEED 








FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 











a 





Our gummed paper is made for all climates and build- 
ing temperatures. Can be handled in wet as well as dry 
weather. Made in various colors and weights. 


A sample-book showing the complete line mailed on request. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 150 Nassau St. Chicago: 452 Monadnock Bldg. 














Universal-Peerless 
Rotary Perforator 


> 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, 
Loose-leaf Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet 
Covers. Straight Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect 
Register. ‘Three Sizes, 30 in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


A. G. BURTON’S SON 


118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








A Series of Letters Written 
by a Large Buyer of 
et. .) Stationery & Printed Matter 


| 


What I want ina Paper 


This: a paper that is adapted to my needs; 
that is uniform in quality and price; that my 
printer can get in any quantity—instantly. 
I don’t care what it’s made of—whether it 
weighs twenty pounds to the sheet or to 
the car load (I never did understand these 
trade terms). 

I want a paper that I know when I see it 
—that I cancall by name. I want to be able 
to write that name into my specifications 
and know exactly what I am going to get. 

Now look you—I use Hammermill Bond 
exclusively for all my office and factory 
forms, letterheads, price lists, etc. It suits 
me. I have confidence in it. How do you 
suppose it impresses me when a printer 
tries to dodge the point and induce me to 
use a paper I never heard of? He gets in 
wrong, that’s all. 

And another point—when I specify 
Hammermill Bond, I know what I am 
going to pay and what I am going to get. 
It’s the goods I don’t know about that I 
try to buy close. 

To sum up—the printer who holds my 
trade is the one who gives me what I want 
—not the one who is always trying to give 
me inferior work at a price. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Purchasing Agent 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. 
Makers of 


AMMERML 
» BOND . 


Look for this Watermark 
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COMPOSING-ROOM 
HAMILTON Fruournirure 
IN ALL WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
HAS NO COMPETITOR WHEN IT COMES TO QUALITY 


This equipment is used by more than fifty thousand practical employing printers in their composing and 
press rooms. 
The high-grade men in the printing business are continuous users of Hamilton equipment. They are 
willing to pay a fair price for a good article. 
The greatest asset we have or could possess is a line of continuous, satisfied customers who naturally gravi- 
tate to the Hamilton factories when they are in need of composing -room equipment. 
In wood construction we build to last a 
lifetime or longer as a full life is measured. 
In steel construction our furniture will 
last apparently for all time, unless destroyed 
by some unforeseen agency. Strength, 
rigidity, compactness, convenience, pleasing 
designs, good materials and good workman- 
ship; all these are characteristic of the 
product of the Hamilton factories. It 
will always be our aim to maintain 
this high standard of quality. 

In building composing-room fur- 
niture we may use more and better 
materials than are necessary, but we 
prefer to do it that way. 

We may take a little longer time 
to build than would always seem nec- 
essary, but we prefer to build right 
and that takes time. 

The test of the printing-office is 
severe and continuous, and we have 
this always in mind when planning the 
construction of our equipment. 

If your composing-room is not 
already equipped, let us show you how 
you can save from 25 to 50% of your 
floor space and from 10 to 25% of 

‘your composing-room labor. That 
should be inducement enough for any 
wide-awake printer considering the 
problems relating to cost of production 
and cost reduction. 


No. 4 Ad.-man’s Cabinet in Wood Construction Experts always at your service. 


New Ad.-man’s Cabinet Nos. 3 and 4 


This Cabinet combines all the good features found in other popular Composing Cabinets. 

Extension front for type cases; mortised label holders; electric lighting for type cases and banks; copy drawers; sliding trays for quarter-size 
rule cases; supplementary galley bank; removable working top; adjustable two-faced overhead lead and slug bank; foot rails; mortise in bank with 
justifying lead and slug cases and with sliding working bank on which the type case is placed, thus making this justifying material readily available 
without removing the type case. 

This Cabinet has two tiers of type cases, one on each side. Two men work at the cabinet, one from each side without interruption, each hav- 
ing complete equipment at hand, both sides of the cabinet being exactly alike. Supplied in wood or pressed steel construction. 

Send for complete descriptive circular. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS 





A VALUABLE LINE GAUGE, graduated by picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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A ROYAL OFFICE : 


This Picture Will Start 


You Thinking About 
Color Electrotyping 


You will conclude that an electro- 


typing plant which maintains such well 
appointed offices ought to prove a pretty fine 
establishment throughout. 


Back in the foundry—the finishing room and other departments 

: of the Royal plant where men and machinery are busy—things are 

in proportion. The general manager’s office merely reflects the character of the 
whole place and symbolizes the high standard of the product— Royal Duplicuts. 


The Royal plant, as you know, concentrates on colorwork — and we want yours: a demonstration 
order first, and your steady, regular work afterward. 


You have probably felt many times like sending us a set of color originals, but you have never been 
pressed to the point of making this good move. 


Just look around and see if there is a set of color plates you could ship us to-day. 


Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 


ROYAL ELECTROTY PE CO. 


ors SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Consider These S wens Points Before You Act— 


Our lead-moulded plates are equal to the original in quality, and with our nickel-steel shell are guaranteed 


OUR LEAD-MOULDING PROCESS 


is the one dependable method of obtaining perfect reproductions and quick service. 

Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, and 
other methods used on wax-moulded plates, enables us to guarantee exact duplication without loss of detail. 
Perfect reproductions and perfect register are obtained, because lead takes an exact mould and is not affected 
by varying temperature, and after moulding undergoes no other operation until it is placed in the solution. 

Users who appreciate high-class work praise the efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you have a 
high-class job in mind, let us submit samples of work both by plate and printed results. 

OUR ENTIRE PLANT IS FULLY EQUIPPED 
with new and modern machinery, and in the hands of expert workmen. We are capable of handling your 
work with absolute satisfaction. 
Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753. We will call for your business 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. **Ghexco 


against wear. 











Inks That Are Used in Every Country ; 
Where Printing is Done ID 1 Nh S : 5 Pp ALC 
KAST & EHINGER 


— Company 


Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC Electrotypes 


INKS | Nickeltypes 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES S tereot y p es 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 536-8 South Clark Street 
Hellmuth Bidg. Rand-McNally Bldg. 















































725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 

The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. Cc H ICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
cea TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 



































“U. P. M.” THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 
The Profit You Pay Someone Else 


Every time you send a bronzing job out, would in some cases go 
1 long way toward paying for a 


U. P.M. 


Vacuum Bronzer 


‘nstalled in your own plant. Your employ- 
-es would like to run it. It can be operated 
ilongside of your cylinder presses. It saves 
‘yronze, saves labor, reduces spoilage, and best 
f all, leaves the profits where they belong — 
n your pocket. 








WE ALSO OFFER THE WE ALSO OFFER THE 


U. P. M. AUTOMATIC CHAPMAN 
CONTINUOUS PILE FEEDER ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 








SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Boston 116 East 13th Street, New York 
Western Agent WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 Federal Street, Chicago 











THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


Rapid a es High 


ae ob ’ eee. as Commercial 
Depositing we gall _ \ Wie 


Self : nd 


Electrical 
Exciting 


Efficiency 
Or 


Low 
Separately Temperature 


Excited Rise 








Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 
Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 



































Price Against [t  Seeenez 


=u T cost congresses and other 
5 Re ED iNET printers’ gatherings where 
am - we exhibit the STONE- 
METZ, printers tell us that they 

are surprised to note the speedy, 

noiseless operation of the machine and 

marvel at the fine half-tone and color 

work it turns out. Its low price, exten- 

sively advertised, had led these men to 

think that the STONEMETZ was not 

in the same class with other high-grade 

two- revolution presses, and a demon- 

stration of its perfect printing qualities 

was indeed a revelation. Let us explain 

to you how we can sell this high-grade 

ne ee ee machine at the price advertised. A postal will 


at Our Chicago Salesroom bring full particulars. 


In Stock and for Sale by Typefounders and 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Salesroom and Warehouse, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


124 South Fifth Ave., Chicago, II. 
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Better grade tags are being bough 
Better qualities mean sati . 

and satisfied customers 

re-orders. Are you getting 

your share of this 

business ? 


Samples 
and prices 
on request 


THE TAG MAKERS - ? a coy 
New York - Philadelphia : Chicago St. Louis .- 
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| Monopoly=Indifferent (Quality+Service)+High Prices 
Competition=Improved (Quality+Service)+Fair Prices 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


WE ARE THE COMPETITION 


COOWDOOOOOQOOQOODOOOOOCDOOOOOOODOOOODOGOOOOOOOOOOWOOQDOOGOOOESGOOGCOOOECOGDOGOOOOOOO® 


INTERTY PE @, Over eighty JNTER- 
. T YPES are now in daily use, 

a ie | doing all classes of work. 
These are scattered over the 
United States and Canada and 


some of them are doubtless 
near you. 
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@, Inquire and you will learn 
that their owners consider 
them the best composing ma- 
chines ever built. 


THE PRICE IS 


$2,150 


@, Why pay more for a less 
serviceable, more complicated 
machine which will not pro- 
duce as much work and will 
ACME OF HIGH QUALITY cost you far more to maintain? 





COOODOOOOOOODOOOODODOOWOOCOOOODOOGOOOOGOOOOOOOCWOOWOOOSGOCHOOOCOOOOOOOGOOOOOOOGDDOOO 





@, Instruct your foreman to buy all matrices, spacebands, liners, ejectors and 
other supplies for your Linotypes from us; save 30 Per Cent and at the 
same time obtain Jetter supplies. ‘We guarantee all our supplies to inter- 
change with the equivalent Linotype part and to be of better quality. 
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® INTERNATIONAL # 
“BXPESETTINGMACHINEC. 


World Building Rand-McNally Building 316 Carondelet Street 86 Third Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Cal, 
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HICKOK 


Paper- Ruling 
Machines and 
Ruling Pens 


ii  ~=§=Rogkbinders’ Machinery 


Dual L Ruling Machine 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Established 1844 MILLER & RICHARD, Sole Canadian Agents, Winnipeg and Toronto Incorporated 1886 











TALBOT’S 


Composition Truck Rollers for Gordon Presses J AMES WHITE NM APER 60 
A ns, ges OOP ee 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 








Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks, Improve 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly, without slurring. Make 


press run noiseless. If you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


JOHN W. ‘TALBOT, 401-405 pry Street, 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. - 
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Double Distribution With Single Rolling 
By the Vibrating Duplex Plate and Vibrating Roller 


This combination of features is an exclusive virtue of three sizes and two styles of the 


GOLDING JOBBER 


The “1913” improvements in the Golding Jobber placed it head and shoulders above all previous 
models and in a class by itself, from the standpoint of quantity and quality of product-earning capacity- 
efficiency. 

A large Boston user of Golding Jobbers, and who also enjoysa Packard car with a chauffeur, telephoned to us the other 
day, saying: ‘‘I thought you would like to know that I have been to the New York Printers’ Exposition, and after looking over 
the various job presses, and automatics too, I am convinced that the Golding Jobbers can earn me more money than any press 
they had over there.’’ 


We are not asking the printer to buy the press outright at once, but we want him to invite us to a 
heart-to-heart talk on the subject of possible greater quantity and better quality of product, and to demon- 
strate to him the fact that the Golding Jobber will increase the efficiency of his job department. 


“For the Man Who Pays” is an interesting and instructive booklet and is free to those who would 
become interested in job-plant efficiency. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 














“Same Old Printers’ Inks for Illustrations 
Story: They Are and Jobwork 
Going Some” | || Mark “ELECTRIC” 


953 Wing- Horton 


. G 
ailers Gold Medal at eg if The handsomest and 

¢ 
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were sold in 1911. : 
They were all sold subject to Brussels, 1910. most technically 


approval, but not a Mailer was 5 ; up-to-date 
returned. 2 

They are carried in stock at FOUNDED 1885. rvartarararng colors of the present. 
printers’ supply houses 
throughout the United States 


and Canada. oF re ee 
ethno sagen seme on MAX MUHSAM, Berlin-Neukolln 
ie hu aay tia hagine Manufacturer of Printing Inks 


CHAUNCEY WING, Mir., Greenfield, Mass. 


-~<SUPERFINE™. King Offset Book and Label 


Both possess all the essential qualities to produce satisfactory 


work and maximum production. Lie flat. Do not stretch, 
Free from fuzz. Send for samples to try out 
SUPER FINE eas ‘ 


KING PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Supercalendered and Extra Machine-Finished Books, 
Map, Lithograph, Plate, Envelope, Writing, OFFSET 
and COATED BOOK. 



























































Robbins & Myers Motors 
An Embossing Press 


should be driven by a motor capable of giving a quick start, a simple acceleration 
to just the right speed, and a definite range of speed adjustment. The motor 
and controller we illustrate is especially adapted for this work, and its performance 
is ideal. We can do just as well with all other kinds of printing-office equipment. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factory : 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 











HE installation of 


The 
Calculagraph 


does not necessarily 
mean an entire over- 
turning of pre- 
vailing systems of 
accounting in fac- 
tories. 


The machine can 
be easily adapted to 
work in with any 
modern cost sys- 

tem. Calculagraph records of Elapsed 





Time furnish a foundation or starting 
point for any system of figuring costs of 
products and they are equally well adapted 


Here, Mr. Printer 


Is a truck that if installed in your plant would save 
many dollars for you. 


for payroll purposes. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘Accurate Cost 
Records,”’ tells how this machine is being 
used in printing- plants. Ask for it. 


Calculagraph Company 


1460 Jewelers’ Building New York City 


A very popular type in many large print -shops. 
Order one as a sample. 


Be sure and drop line for Bulletin ““K.”’ 


The George P. Clark Co. 


** Pioneer Truck and Caster Manufacturers ”’ 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 13-21 Park Row 














The New Automatic Gordon Press 


Transform your Gordon press into an automatic press, by the addition of 
the only practical and mechanically perfect automatic feeder on the market. 


The Kirkman Feeder” 


will produce two or three times the output of the slow and unreliable hand- 


feeder at less cost. 
Will also improve the rigidity of impression to almost equal the Colts or 


Universals. Write to-day for full particulars 


AUTOMATIC PRESS FEEDER COMPANY 


Main Office, Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
50 Church Street, New York 71 First Street, San Francise” 




















The Press gf That Made JOB PRINTING 
m3. PROFITABLE 
The NEW ERA PRESS 


Increases Your Output, Saves Space and 
Reduces Overhead Expenses. 


Feeds from the roll, prints from type or 
flat plates, one or more colors on one or both 
sides, and at a speed of 5,000 to 7,000 im- 
pressions per hour, delivers the finished prod- 
uct immediately. A big asset in pleasing 
customers. No second handling of sheets 
between printing of colors or waiting for ink 
to dry. Nochance for paper to shrink or 
stretch. Accurate register is guaranteed. 
aad ‘ Can also perforate, slit, die cut, make tags 
sail ani SEM or cartons, fold and do many other special 
operations. 


Just the machine for fine colorwork and specialties. Ask for literature and send us 4-day samples of 
vour multi-color or difficult operation work, and we will show you just how economically they can be produced on 
the New Era Press. 


suit ey THE REGINA COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High-Grade Specialties 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 




















Advance Lever Cutters 


LEVER PAPER CUTTERS are superior to other 

makes. First, the lever is so curved as to leave 
it waist-high at the end of the stroke, giving the great- 
est available power at the most effective point. Second, 
the powerful compound leverage, driving the knife in a 
sliding shear cut, easily forces the blade clear to the 
stick. Third, a massive brace supporting the bed 
directly under the point of the greatest pressure from 
clamp and knife, holds the bed absolutely rigid. Other 
features are: adjustable gibs to take up knife-bar wear, 
easily squared back gauge adjustment, side gauges on 
both sides, both back and front of knife, etc., etc. 
Write for catalogue. 


"T oev are three important reasons why ADVANCE 





In Stock and for Sale by Typefounders and Dealers in all Principal Cities. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago Salesroom 124 South Fifth Avenue GRAND HAVEN, MICH., U.S.A. 





























THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 








No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 35x 48 to 14x 21 inches. 


Delivers five different styles of fold. Has gear-driven head perforators. 
Equipped with combing-wheel automatic feeder or with hand-feed table. 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 

















can not fail to appreciate the immense saving 


Printers vtained in every direction, as well as the infi- Typesetting Machine 


nitely greater satisfaction given to customers, when supplying 
labels made with 


NON-CURLING Engineers’ Journal 
(GUMMED PAPER 23 Duane Street, New York 


We make these Non-curling Gummed Papers in every conceivable A monthly nies tane“ane devoted to Campenng” 
variety of quality of paper and gumming, and have agents distributing room machinery, edited and published by practical 
them in every large city in the country. Write for Samples. . 

machinists. 
Complete patent records of inventions applica- 
ble to typesetting and typecasting machinery in 
all countries—a feature. 


$1.00 A YEAR 








WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England 1811 





























BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 


Two Stones With a 
Single Mission— 
To Keep the Paper Knives Sharp 


The Carborundum 


Machine Knife Stones 





BRONZE POWDERS 








We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 


Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


One is square—the 
other round.—The 
new square shape is 
preferred by many—it 


Factory : Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco Boston 


is especially handy 
in taking the finn off 
thebackof the blade.— 
They both cut clean 
and quick—they keep 
the knives continually 
sharp—both fit the 
hand—the grooves 
protect the fingers. 

















Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching stim cage a8 
Machines 





Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How gz 
Could They Be Otherwise ? THE CARBORUNDUM 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. COMPANY 3 
CHARLES BECK CO ee 
e : SS 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
























































8 “Katy, your 

finger Gll 

I tie this 
knot’ 


and 
Katy did 
Why not let Katy do it all with 


THE QUICK BUNDLER 


She, or any girl in your employ, will give you 
signatures, pamphlets, folders, etc., for binding, 
shipping or stockroom tied neat and hard in 
quicker time, with less labor and cost. The 
difference between her salary and that of your 
man remains in your pocket. 





The Quick Bundler promptly pays its initial 
cost in time and money saved, and continues 
in efficient service for years thereafter. It 
weighs but 185 pounds and can be carried to 
the work instead of the work to the machine. 


Printers, publishers and bookbinders through- 
out the country have from one to eighteen 
Quick Bundlers in operation. Write to any of 
the following users as to their opinion of it: 


Public Printer - - - - - - Washington, D. C. 
Pictorial Review . ~ New York City 
McCall Company - . . - - - - New York City 
Home Pattern Company - - New York City 
Boston Mailing Company _ - - Boston, Mass. 
Trow Ptg. Directory and Bdg. Co. - New York City 
Grady Bookbinding Co. - - New York City 
Waverly Binding Co. - New York City 
Peerless Pattern Co. = - - New York City 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, L. I. 
Street & Smith = - . - New York City 
Jontzen Ptg. Company Cleveland, Ohio 
Harper & Bros. - - - New York City 
Richard Preston - - 
The Wendt & Rausch Co. ” - Toledo, Ohio 
Roberts & Sons - - Birmingham, Ala. 
American Book Co. - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Regan Ptg. House - - . - Chicago, Ill. 
Mail & Express Job Print - - New York City 
McConnell Ptg. & Photo Eng. Co. New York City 
Knickerbocker Bindery - - - New York City 
Chas. Francis Press - . - New York City 
Geo. F. Rodgers Paper Co. - - Salem, Oregon 


For prices, terms and further particulars, address 
THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY 
QUICK BUNDLER DEPT. 


95 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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The Sure Way to Increase 
Power Efficiency 


is to install motors that are made 
for a specific machine or purpose. 


The Peerless Motors 


when installed, mean 

economy, long and satis- 

factory service for the 

printer, publisher, elec- 
_ trotyper or engraver. 


» Tell us what 
presses you 
contemplate 
equipping and 
we will advise 
you by return 
mail what it 
will cost you. 


Ask for our illustrated catalogue, plans of selling, prices, ete. 


On ANY POWER PROBLEM write: 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office: Warren, Ohio 
Sales Agencies: 


CHICAGO, 1536 Monadnock Bldg. NEW YORK, 43 West 27th Street 
And All Principal Cities 








Boston, Mass.. 





Hake’s Universal Perfection Gripper 
For Platen Presses (Patented) 
‘** THE GRIPPER OF UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES ”’ 


A perfect apparatus for firmly holding sheets under any difficulty. 
Quickly adjusted. Any length or shape of gripper rod easily inserted. 


A Permanent Fixture to the Press. 


No Blurring. Perfect Presswork a Certainty. 


= ‘ ~ Sis es 
Cross Bars Style B ig Fy] 









































APACO| 
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The Grippers consist of y-inch steel rods, held by small slidable 
blocks on double-beveled ‘‘arms” and cross-bars, quickly adjusted ani! 
securely fastened by winged screws and clamps. 

Built like a machine. Best steel construction. 
Durable and reliable. Nickel-plated. 


Made for all sizes and makes of platens. . 


AMERICAN PRINTERS APPLIANCE CO., Mfr. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Chicago Agency: CHAMPLIN MFG. & SALES CO., 343 Dearborn S'. 














Best Machine Be. Lowest Price 


American Model 31—6 Wheels, $6.00 


Steel Throughout 


ee -cep co, p. 
Every machine thoroughly \ ‘ j 
tested in a printing-press , - wee 5 e 
and guaranteed >. ls Wheels 


ACCURATE plese 


American Model 30 


Guaranteed 


American Numbering Machine Co. NO 1234 5 ecatnihaieaiiaeaiiai 
Dealers Everywhere 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago. III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 


Impression of Figures 





Cooper Hewitt Light Is the Easiest of All 
Lights on the Eyes 


HAT’S why you will find Cooper Hewitt lamps in underground press- 
rooms where artificial light must be used all the time. 
The light of the Cooper Hewitt lamp is the coolest of all lights, being 
remarkably free from the red or heat-producing rays. 
Incidentally the Cooper Hewitt lamp is the cheapest lamp to operate and 
maintain. 


Bulletin No, 937, entitled ‘‘ Better Than Daylight,” is interesting reading for the employer. Send for a copy. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Company 
8th and Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 








Inch Made, or Point Made—Which? 


Every half-tone, every electrotype, every stereotype and every zinc in 
your plant reduced to Point measurement. Every cut planed type- 
high. Every plate put in perfect register. Every piece of material 
standardized to the accuracy of type. 


m Dhat’s the Miller &. 


Undercuts, Gresenes, 


Bevels, The only Accurate Type-high Planer for the Printer Type- 
Rabbets, Will plane ordinary sized cuts five per minute Higt 


EASY TO OPERATE. EASY TO BUY. EASY TO PAY FOR. 





Order through your dealer Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., Co Te nkal’ PA. 


Miller Universal Saw-Trimmer Miller Router and Jig-Saw 


D. H. R. STEEL DIE STAMPING 
INKS AND VARNISH 


As a suggestion, a trial of D.H. R. Poinsettia Red; Holly Green, No. 322; Lenox Red, No. 308; Italian 
Green, No. 313; Royal Purple, No. 304; S. F. White, No. 500; Keystone Red, No. 4; Wisteria, No. 323, would 


help you in deciding that D. H. R. Inks are the best for Christmas cards as well as commercial work. 


Denny, Hilborn & Rosenbach 
PHILADELPHIA 


Geo. Russell Reed & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents for the Pacific Coast. 



































THE SECRET OF SUCCESS OF 


THE SWINK 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


Is its unparalleled bed motion. 


In our bed drive there is no jar, 
no noise and no lost motion. 


It is the simplest and most reliable 
of any, and at mo sme 7s complete con- 
trol of the bed lost. ‘This is a feature 
that is not obtainable in any other 
cylinder press built. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue which describes 
fully wherein the advantages of oper- 


ating one exists— and tells you why the SWINK is the most durable, efficient and 


economical press that you can buy. 


THE SWINK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Factory and General Office: DELPHOS, OHIO 

















A House of Cards 


is an old familiar metaphor to which Time has veritably given 
a new meaning growing out of the introduction of the great 
card improvement of the century. When 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


were first offered to the buying public, not even the inventor 
dreamed of the enthusiastic reception that was to be accorded 
them. ‘They have leaped into a demand that is incredible. 
Is it not good logic 
that, if they have 
been sucha 
mighty factor 
in the long 
established 
business of the 
J. B. Wiggins 
Company, 
whose reputa- 
tion as a pro- 
ducer of the 
last word in 
engraving and 
die embossing 
is a fundamental fact of the last half century of the business 
world, your business, however well established or how newly 
formed, must be benefited by the offering of these cards to your 
customers and to those who are not, but are much desired, whose 
patronage is distinctly worth while? 


Think it over, and think what you are losing by not putting the 
logic of this fact to the supreme test — the sale of these cards in your 
own business. Begin right now to eliminate this loss and add this 


profit, Write to-day. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1858 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


52-54 East Adams Street Chicago 


Our Smart Card in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


&.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 
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Great Britain 


vain : ANOTHER 
STITCHER 


Ontil you have inves- 
tigated the merits 
of our machine 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


is a good stapling ma- 
chine. It has stood the 
test for years and has 
been improved through 
practical experience 
with the demands of 
printing-offices. A 
stapling machine helps 
in securing business. 
Get one and do your 
own pamphlet binding 
in the most economical 
and expeditious 
manner. 

The Acme leads them 
all and is for sale by 
Printers’ Supply Houses 
throughout the United 
States. For furtherand 
full particulars write 


The Acme Staple 

MachineCo., Ltd. 

112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 


Progress Typewriter Supply 
Co.,Ltd.,London, England, 
European Agent 
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2700 Impressions an Hour on the 


Cottrell Pony 





AMESIAHIS OUTPUT is safely obtained and maintained because 












T 4 this press is designed with proportionately a heavier 
Z frame and working parts than the largest presses, and 
SEE because this extra weight is placed where it will do the 

LER) ~most good, providing maximum resistance to wear. No 





other press of equal capacity offers so safe an investment. 


The Cottrell New Series High Speed Pony Press has all the essential features of the regular 
Cottrell which has earned for itself an enviable reputation for rigidity of impression, accurate register 
and the highest practical operating speed. The bed measures 26x34 inches and will take a sheet 
23x33 inches. The press is equipped with two form rollers and four angle rollers. Largest form 
covered by two form rollers is 22x31 inches. It has the Hinged Roller Frame which makes rollers 
instantly accessible for wash-up or removal and is equipped with fly delivery only, operated by the 
Cottrell Patent Springless fly motion. Write for full details today. 





Keystone Type Foundry  C.B.Cottrell & Sons Co. 


General Selling Agents Manufacturers 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Works: 25 Madison Square, N., New York 
Detroit Atlanta San Francisco i Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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THE RISE OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY—ITS RELIGION 
The history of France from the tenth to the close of the 
eighteenth century is bound up with the history of the 
French Monarchy. Under the early Capets, France was a 
mere geographical expression; its kings were little more 
than the titular chiefs among a lot of feudal nobles $1234576 
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BENEFIT FOR THE RICHELIEU LITERARY CLUB 
The members of the Richelieu Club will have open house 
on their next meeting night for the purpose of getting a 
larger membership. Some interesting papers, pertaining 
to the life of Cardinal Richelieu, have been prepared and 
will be rendered in a most pleasing manner. $1234567890 
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ARMAND JEAN DU PLESSIS RICHELIEU 
Cardinal and a great French statesman, born in 
Paris in 1585, became Bishop of Lucon in 1607, 
and later almoner to Marie de Medicis. In 1622 
he received the red hat, and became chief adviser 
9 Point Font $2 50 23 A E120 45a $1 30 


OWING TO RICHELIEU’S IMPERIOUS WILL 


He succeeded in carrying out a policy which 
embraced the making of royal power absolute; 
the subjection of the great nobles to the crown; 
the restoration of French ascendancy $1234567 
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BEING OPPOSED BY, HE SUCCEEDED 


In crushing the efforts of the Queen-Mother 
and of Gaston Duc d’Oleans, the king’s 
brother; besieged and took the $1234568 
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FOUNDED THE FRENCH ACADEMY 
Maintained the supremacy of the civil 
power against Roman Catholic assump- 
tions; supported the German $12345678 
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WAS A GREAT STATESMAN 
Also a brave man, a consummate 
courtier, a brilliant wit, and a 
wonderful diplomat. $123456789 


THE GREAT RICHELIEU 
Became the ally of Holland 
against Spain and $123456 
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BEAUTIFUL SPRING 
Smiles on Nature and 
is radiant with beauty 
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Students Fifth Exhibition 
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National Tournament 
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SUMMER. 

Remember but a Little while 
Is Lett, the pleasant smile 
And kindly word a savor sweet 
Give to the Life of him you greet 
No matter where, or who he Le; 
By them he shall remember thee. 
What though you pass and he 

no more shall see 
You as you are this side eternity. 
As petals shed of roses all abloom 


[Le fragrance ot 3 your spirit 
‘lo Aim shall ill your room. a 
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“Old Bill” on the Small Shop 


By A. J. CLARK 





QuunuiuonUNG| ’’M often overtaken,” said Old Bill, “ with the futility of it all. 
EA | I’m readin’ some dope a while back where it says that ‘ we’re 
all put here for some good purpose,’ but you haf’ to show me. 
A long time ago I get spells where I go nutty for a while and 
think maybe I'll get light to see where I got a mission in life, 
for the uplift of humanity or somethin’; but me, I figure now 
I rank with a mule, just about, and lack only his kick.” 

For a long time business had been good; the shop had been pushed to its 
limit. Solicitors put on airs, and wending their way leisurely through the 
pressroom would ask sarcastically, if any press was down for a minute, 
“Who's dead?” or “ What holiday is being celebrated? ” 

Bill was tired. Mentally and physically he was raw, and to his listeners 
it was apparent that he had a lot on his chest that in the removal might prove 
of interest, so they egged him on, an expectant grin on the faces of the men 
who worked with him, and who were tolerant of his idiosyncrasies. 

“ What’s eatin’ on you now, Bill? — press don’t register or something like 
that?” “ Register, hell!” came back Bill, as he viciously cast away the 
remains of his perpetual cigar. “Me?—I don’t care if none of ’em ever 
register within a mile. What’s the use? Thirty bones— we get it every 
week, that’s all; that’s what we get for all this grind and trouble, this tur- 
moil and confusion, this get up early and hike all day — to-day, to-morrow, 
always, always — always the same old grind, with nothin’ to show for all our 
effort but a lot of junk advertisin’, one get-rich-quick steal after another, and 
mighty small profit for anybody. 

“What does it matter to you or me that it registers, that it’s shiny and 
colorful, as it goes out? We never get nothin’ out of it except the thirty dirty 
bones. Sure! we pat ourselves on the back and put up a jolly that we can 
print some, until one fine day some guy refuses to take one of our elaborate 
creations and asks the old man, ‘ Couldn’t he get sober help?’ 

“But even if we could print like hell, if there wasn’t the shadow of a 
doubt that we were flossy so the trade-papers were clamoring for our pictures, 
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what boots it? Where do we swell up, and fer why? Is it a noble profession? 
Does it pay big? Is there any glory in it? Now, all together” —and Bill 
raised his hands like the leader of a band, and as one man they chorused, 
“Nix! Never! Naw! I don’t think! No laurels for us!” 

Rafferty, attracted by the noise, 
came over to see what was doing, 
and always at friendly variance with 
Bill, chipped in—‘“ What do you 
mugs want? Expect the old man to 
present you with medals from time 
to time? Must he kiss you at stated 
intervals to show his appreciation of 
your vast worth? Do you think any 
customer ever throws any bouquets 
at the old man? Not on your life; 
the best he ever gets out of any of 

“This get up early and hike all day.” them is just the bare money for the 
job, and often he don’t get that. 

He’s got twenty thousand dead dollars on his books and you ain’t got a cent; 
you get paid for every job — good, bad and indifferent — Johnny-on-the-spot 
every week. 

“ How would you mugs make a living if it wasn’t for printing and print- 
shops? You have to have a trade, don’t you? There are no geniuses con- 
cealed about print-shops, are there? I guess nobody except the plumbers 
has anything on you.” 

Here Rafferty waxed eloquent. “ There’s mutts in this joint getting six 
bones a shift dubbin’ with a linotype, that if they were put out at honest 
competition with white men, where brains were necessary adjuncts to makin’ 
a livin’, wouldn’t earn money enough to buy soap to shave with.” 

There being no ready answer to this forcible denunciation of the lino- 
typers, Rafferty, thinking he had the goat of the bunch, continued — “ And 
I’m thinking what I said needn’t be confined to the linotypers, there’s job 
hands here who also are not above reproach; you go on year after year 
stickin’ type with your eyes shut, like a blind man making brooms; you have 
to have a layout to make up a sixteen-page form, and it’s gettin’ so that if 
somebody don’t make a drawing, and a schedule of what kind and size of type 
to set a job in, your jobwork looks like the first attempt of Siwash students 
in a trade-school.” 

This being somewhat along the lines of what Bill had said on numerous 
occasions, there seemed little chance of getting a rise out of him, and it was 
up to the printers to defend their position, but nobody said a word. It seemed 
as though everything was said and that the meeting would end with Rafferty 
carrying away the honors, when — 

“ Wait a bit,” said Bill, “ nobody ain’t said nothin’ agin printin’ as a trade. 
Printin’ and horseshoein’ and layin’ bricks is all the same, they’re refined 
trades, all of them; what’s eatin’ of me is all this tommy-rot about the ‘ art 
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preservative’ and how a feller ought to feel elated knowin’ he’s a member 
of the Gutenberg guild. They even get foolish about it, and I see where the 
editor of a printers’ paper apologizes because a typographical error makes 
him say that ‘ Commercialism is kind a getting the art’s goat!’ whilst you and 
me know it never had no goat. 

“I’m readin’ some dope the other day, where some guys got a print-shop 
and, tirin’ of the game, he moans and sighs for why he can’t get nobody to 
set in his chair and keep the joint winnin’ coin after he breaks away. 

“*Tt’s a fact,’ he says, and he sheds bitter tears when he realized it; they 
ain’t nobody nowhere that he can hire to run the joint like he done it, and 
he’s generous — mind you, he ain’t lookin’ for no cheap guy to run his dump. 
He’ll pay for those fancy brains as much as a linotyper gets, maybe, and if the 
mug makes good and increases the profits, he’ll raise him — maybe. 

“ All he expects is that the mug will put in, along with fifteen hours a day, 
a system that will shut out all leaks, prevent all mistakes, keep the help on 
the jump and prevent fires. He must estimate all jobs to show a profit and 
not lose any by figurin’ too much. If a solicitor takes a job too cheap, he 
must make a profit on it anyhow. He must have the administrative ability of 
a minister of finance, keep the wages down and the ‘ esprit de corps’ (what- 
ever that is) up. He must be the first to come and the last to go, setting 
always the good example in honesty, sobriety and extreme diligence. 

“The trouble man for a telephone company is generally a girl, who sweetly 
tells you that ‘ She’ll report that your telephone is out of order,’ but that don’t 
go in a print-shop, and here 
again the jink comes in handy. TFEROT TEN! 173 33> 
He must lie to the customer — \v7220" re Woon 
who makes a urgent cry for the 
job that was promised last 
week and ain’t in the press- 
room yet. He has to stave off 
ink and paper men, and be 
polite to the shylock who is 
often the purchasing agent for 
large users of printing, and 
who has license as such to put 
his feet in the face of hired 
men, who, if they owned the 
shop, would rather throw him 
out than get his business. “ Couldn't he get sober help? ” 

“He has to be so wise that 
his head hurts, and when it hurts the worst he must be affable and courteous, 
and always he must be at the shop, rain or shine, sick or well; he’s got to be 
Johnny-on-the-job. The linotyper can lay off, the proofreader cry sore eyes, 
the bookkeeper go on a vacation, but the jink — he’s perpetually at it. 

“And does he get any monument? Nix, he don’t; his monument is a 
hole, and he drops into it after a while when he’s played out, and they’s 
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another Gutenberger to the bad. He can’t even get a job as a flagman, 
because the railroad’s got cripples enough of their own. He’s either got to 
go to the home or the poorhouse. They ain’t any rewards for a well-spent 
life. That’s what I’m drivin’ at. It’s a perpetual grind, where the best you 
ey get is the worst of it, and there 
AIX SRA x 
a Aa a ain’t no adequate compensation 
a) Y\\s> 4.4 for the ability involved. 
il “ If you work for a railroad, 
you got a chance to advance 
up to anything from fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year down. A 
dry-goods shop or a _ type- 
foundry can pay its manager 
five hundred dollars or one 
thousand dollars a month, and 
I know a kid of twenty who 
goes to a school of mines for 
; about two years and then starts 
out with two hundred and fifty a month as a mining engineer. 

“If a printer or pressman is better than the average, they give him two 
dollars over the scale and keep him where he can be of the most immediate 
profit, diggin’ at his trade; and mostly he’s glad of it, because often when a 
man’s advanced from his trade to a superintendency he has to work more 
hours for less money.” 

“ Well,” said Rafferty, “serves them right. But, cough up, why is the 
reason? Why don’t print-shops afford some big inducements to smart fel- 
lows like you and me, so 
we could achieve more lofty 
heights, and large wads of 
‘dinero’?” 

“Because,” said _ Bill, 

“printin’ is a cheap business 

that any dub can go into if he’s 

got as much dough as would 

start a one-chair barber shop 

—that’s what it’s like — the 

barber business, where the 

derelicts who can’t do well as 

employees can pay one hun- “Must he kiss you at stated intervals? ” 

dred and fifty dollars down, : 

get a one-chair print-shop and make a thousand business cards for less than 
a reputable print-shop has to pay for the composition. It’s these shops that 
cause all the holler about price-cutting, and make it necessary for bosses to 
spend hard-earned money attending — what they call ’em? — cost congresses. 

“ There ain’t a town or city in the United States but has from two to fifty 
small shops more than the trade will justify, stuck away in every conceivable 


“Ts it a noble profession? ” 
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hole in the wall, where they eke out a precarious existence making the price 
for legitimate houses, and bearing about the same relation to the reputable 
printing business that a coccus does to a phagocyte — whatever that is. 

“I’m workin’ in a shop in Los Angeles once where they have a compositor 
who runs a shop nights in his kitchen. He has a Gordon press, and carries 
home sorts and stock cuts from the shop where he works days. He ought 
to have quite a plant by now. 

“It’s a mistake to assume that the big shop has any edge over the small 
one. Often the little fellow can cut the life out of them even on fairly large 
work, and you'll often find 
the fellow with one Gordon 
get a big job in competition 
with the big shop and then 
get the big shop to do the 
presswork, ruling and bind- 
ing for him. 

“The big shop is hedged 
around by many necessary 
rules and regulations that 
makes its manufactured 
product show a _ mighty 
small margin of profit. It 
must have many costly heads of departments, and when I say costly, I don’t 
infer that they get much money, because they don’t; they’re costly because 
they don’t do anything except add to the overhead cost. The help is 
restricted to a certain fixed limit of endeavor—so many men to so many 
machines, a feeder to a press, to loaf when it ain’t going, as he mustn’t 
‘hurdle.’ High-priced men to do many things that are readily handled by 
the small boy in the smail shop. A compositor trailing one hundred feet to 
put in a half hour correcting on the press a heading that shouldn’t take a half 
hour to set entire, while a pressman and feeder, both equally competent to 
make the correction, stand around idle, and, after the comp. is gone, carefully 
unlock the form, plane it down, and use up more time showing another proof. 
In the small shop one man does all these things in one-fourth the time. 

“Much overhead expense that the small shop never dreamed of — over- 
time at price-and-a-half and double-price. The small shop runs along nights 
and Sundays and holidays, and the compositor can set type with one hand and 
kick a Gordon with the other, so that there is absolutely no lost motion to 
eat up profits; also the small shop don’t have to figure deterioration, because 
the plant goes back to the typefoundry before it’s used up, and is readily born 
again for some other Gutenberger with one hundred and fifty plunks saved 
up and ambition as a Captain of Industry. And now, kind friends,” said Bill, 
in conclusion, “I note with regret that the clock points to hikin’ time.” The 
meeting adjourned with no further remarks, except that Rafferty, as he started 
upstairs, grunted something to the effect that “he didn’t see where the mule 
had anything on Bill no way.” 
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** He has a print-shop in his kitchen.” 
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The Literature of Typography 


VI—Historic Value of Text-Books 


Continued 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 
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ETURNING to works in English, no collection of text-books 
should be without Smith’s “ The Printer’s Grammar,” Lon- 
don, 1755, which has nothing in it about grammar, as we 
understand that word, but is a quite thorough text-book of 
composition. The matter in it has been used by several 
later compilers of text-books down to recent times. There 
is another edition without date “ printed for J. Scott,” which 

differs only from that of 1755 in having another title-page; and in 1787 it 

was again issued, with additions. The first edition is rarely met with and 
will cost about $8. In 1729 Samuel Palmer, printer, who first gave employ- 
ment to Franklin when he visited London, put forth a prospectus for a very 
complete text-book, to be issued in parts. There is evidence that two parts 
were issued, but none has survived. Every collector lives in hope of finding 
items of this sort, which, though they have not been seen, are known to have 
been issued. To possess the-only known copy of an important book or engra- 
ving is the best fortune that may befall a book collector. A collector should 
own Stower’s “ The Printer’s Grammar,” 1808. It gives the prices of all 
presses, appliances and materials used in printing-plants, and other valuable 
data. Caleb Stower, master printer, is said to have first issued his text-book 
in 1787, but copies of that issue remain to be found. May you, reader, be the 
fortunate finder! In 1814 he issued “ The Printer’s Price Book,” probably 
the first book of the kind; also a small work on typographical marks. Sav- 
age’s “A Dictionary of the Art of Printing,” London, 1841, the first text- 
book arranged alphabetically, is indispensable to any good collection. It 
contains matters not now to be found in any other books on printing. William 

Savage, printer, issued, in 1822, “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing,” 

containing forty-nine pages of letterpress color-printing from wood blocks, 

with directions for printing in colors. The effects obtained are strikingly 
good, but the introduction at that time of the Baxter process of letterpress 
color-printing destroyed any commercial value there might have been in 

Savage’s method. Copies of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing ” with 

all the plates are excessively rare, but incomplete copies are not uncommon. 

John Johnson, printer, of London, issued in 1824 “Typographia, or the 

Printer’s Instructor,” two volumes, a work of much merit, easy to obtain, 

as a large edition seems to have been printed. It was issued in four formats, 

all with the same text pages, 32mo (without ornamental border), 16mo, 8vo 
and royal 8vo. It covers the whole history of printing, particularly in Great 

Britain, and deals with the operation of a printing-plant in all departments. 

The types used are much too small for a book of reference, and doubtless 
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many have been thereby prevented from reading Johnson’s valuable work. 
The collector may buy it in its larger formats for from $3 to $5. 

The earliest American text-book, “‘ The Printer’s Guide, or An Introdtc- 
tion to the Art of Printing,’ New York, 1818, by C. S. Winkle, printer to the 
University of New York, is admirable. As stated in the preface, the tech- 
nical matters are mainly compiled from Stower. By the addition of matters 
not found in cut-and-dried text-books it enables us to understand the state 
of printing in New York in 1818. There were then about fifty printing-plants 
in New York city, employing about five hundred people. Only hand presses 
were used, and various makes are carefully described. “ Prices of Printing ” 
agreed upon by the master printers of New York in 1815 are listed. The 
selling price per 1,000 ems of composition was $1 for 5-point and under, 75 
cents for 6-point, 6214 cents for 7-point, and 56% cents for 8-point and larger, 
with 61% cents added for works from manuscript. The prices per token for 
presswork varied with the sizes of types, royal paper on 8-point and larger 
bodies being 6834 cents per token; on 7-point, 75 cents; on 6-point and 
smaller, 8714 cents. A token was 258 sheets, printed on both sides. If the 
edition was less than two thousand, prices were advanced 6% cents, 1214 
cents and 183% cents per token. This was before rollers were introduced, 
and with inking-balls it required more care and time to ink well on the 
smaller types. When a form contained one or more wood engravings, an 
additional charge of 614 cents per token was made. Rulework was price-and- 
a-half. The list occupies several pages and covers the work then current in 
detail. “‘ Journeymen’s Prices,” adopted in 1817, are equally interesting. 
Plain composition in English, in 4-point, 50 cents; 5-point, 3714 cents; 
6-point, 29 cents; 7-point and larger, 27 cents; all heads and blank lines to 
be measured; manuscript copy, 2 cents extra. Presswork was by the piece, 
from 33 cents to 39 cents per token, according to sizes of types. These were 
very good prices, when a good room with board cost only $2.50 per week. 
The advertisements are interesting, listing many articles now obsolete, such 
as ballstocks, wool for balls, woolcards, compositors’ candlesticks and 
snuffers. Here is the advertisement of Matthew Smith, founder of the 
present house of R. Hoe & Co. The first Robert Hoe was employed by 
Smith, and became his son-in-law. In 1818 M. Smith confined his manufac- 
tures to the smaller kinds of printing materials. At the end of the book is 
the earliest known specimen of Elihu White’s types. White and his sons 
established the foundries afterward known as Farmer, Little & Co., Cincin- 
nati; Marder, Luse & Co., and Lymans, of Buffalo. The price of 6-point 
was $1.75 per pound; 12-point, 55 cents. Van Winkle’s work was issued in 
three editions, the last in 1836, and in these the advertisements form the more 
interesting parts, as they illustrate the rapid development of the industry. 
In 1844 Thomas F. Adams, master printer, of Philadelphia, issued “ Typo- 
graphia, a Brief Sketch of the Origin, Rise and Progress of the Typographic 
Art, with Practical Directions for Conducting Every Department in an 
Office,” 8vo, pp. 380. Other editions followed in 1844, 1853, 1854, 1855 (a 
reissue of fourth edition), 1856, 1857, 1858 and 1861. The editions of 1857 
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and later were issued by L. Johnson & Co., and in 1866 Thomas MacKellar, 
who had risen from the position of proofreader and foreman to be junior 
partner of that typefounding concern, issued “ The American Printer, a Man- 
ual of Typography,” as “a substitute for Adams’ ‘Typographia.’” ‘“ The 
American Printer ” was issued in seventeen editions, the last by MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan in 1889, and secured and deserved a circulation of more than 
50,000 copies. Early copies of Adams’ work bring from $2 to $3 when found, 
and the prices of various editions of MacKellar’s work range from $1 to 50 
cents. These two text-books, carefully edited and improved as each edition 
appeared, constitute a reliable record of the evolution of the practice and 
machinery of printing in America. Text-books of this class, combining rarity 
with intrinsic historical information, are recommended to collectors. There 
are many of them. If residing in a large city, the collector will search in the 
secondhand book stores for the books or prints he desires. He will get into 
touch with reliable dealers in rare books in other cities and in foreign coun- 
tries who issue catalogues of their finds. Nearly all dealers in rare books will 
send books on approval to buyers at a distance, so one need not buy blindly. 
Collecting involves much study of books, but if one has the true spirit it will 
not take long to become an expert in the chosen line. 

The following early American text-books are comparatively rare and 
desirable: C. L. Adams’ “ Abridgement of Johnson’s Typographia,” Boston, 
1828; A. N. Sherman’s “ The Printer’s Manual,” New York, 1834; Theodore 
Gazlay’s “ The Practical Printer’s Assistant,” Cincinnati, 1836; George Trum- 
bull’s “ Pocket Typographia,” Albany, 1846, and E. Grattan’s “ The Printer’s 
Companion,” Philadelphia, 1846. None of them is expensive. 

[The next article will relate to books on the history of printing. ] 


System for the Country Office 


By LEON LESTER 





on] ECENTLY while visiting a printing-office in a small town, 
the writer’s attention was called forcibly to the fact of the 
lack of system in the average country shop. The proprietor 
entered the office and asked the foreman — who, by the way, 
was also the whole “force” —if he knew where the copy 
had been placed for a telephone directory gotten out a month 
or so before. It seems that the telephone company had 
found an error in the completed work and had blamed the mistake on the 
printer, as usual. The foreman replied that he did not know where the copy 
was, but he “ guessed” it had been destroyed long ago; and judging from 
the lack of results following the thorough search that was made for it, it 
undoubtedly had. 
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The writer could not but compare this state of affairs with the systematic 
manner in which such things are taken care of in a certain other small shop 
with which he is familiar. In a minute’s time the original copy and a copy 
of the completed job can be found, no matter how long ago the work was done. 

It appears, however, that this lack of system, especially in the matter of 
keeping a record of the jobwork turned out and the prices charged for it, is 
the rule rather than the exception in country offices. By the adoption of a 
simple job-envelope and card-index system the troubles of the printer who 
can not remember what he charged Mr. So-and-So for that last job will 
resolve themselves into nothingness; and the printer will experience a con- 
siderable degree of satisfaction in the knowledge that he can in a few 
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Index Card for Keeping a Record of Jobs Passing Through the Office. 


moments obtain this information, together with much other important data 
concerning the job, from a source that does not guess or forget. 

Very few country printers will go to the trouble of installing an elaborate 
cost system, to say nothing of keeping it in shape after it is installed. For 
these — and for many others who do not style themselves country printers — 
there is a simple and convenient system which has been tried in a number 
of small shops and found to be as satisfactory as it is simple and convenient. 
It consists of the usual numbered job envelopes, with blanks on each one to 
be filled in with the customer’s name and any other information regarding 
stock, cutting, tabbing, time, etc., the printer thinks may prove useful in the 
future. These envelopes, each containing a copy of a completed job, together 
with the original copy for that job, are arranged in numerical order and 
placed, a hundred in a package, in some easily accessible place, preferably 
shelving arranged for the purpose. Each package may be secured by a cord, 
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but a rubber band is much easier to remove and replace. In addition, each 
100 should be plainly marked with the 100 corresponding to that package. 
For instance, the first package, if you begin numbering your jobs with num- 
ber 1, will contain envelopes numbered from 1 to 99, inelusive, while the 
second package will contain envelopes numbered from 100 to 199, inclusive, 
and so on. Now the first package should be numbered 1; the second, 100; 
the third, 200, and so on. Suppose, now, you wished to refer to job No. 65; 
you would find it in its proper place in envelope No. 65 in package No. 1. If 
you wanted to find job No. 209, you would locate it in envelope No. 209 in 
package No. 200. 

In addition to the envelopes, and forming a very necessary part of the sys- 
tem, are the index cards, which may be made any convenient size and ruled 
on one or both sides approximately as shown in the illustration. 

Now, suppose Mr. Smith, who ordered 500 letter-heads of you some time 
ago, should call you up on the telephone and say that he wanted 500 more 
letter-heads like he had the last time. He will probably not give you the 
number of the job, although it may have been marked on the package when 
you delivered it; neither will he tell you what the wording was, nor the kind 
of paper, nor what price he paid. In fact, there are several things necessary 
to the production of that job which you will have to find out for yourself. 
Accordingly, you will refer to Mr. Smith’s card, which will be found under 
the letter “S” in your index, and you will find that the last time Mr. Smith 
had letter-heads printed was June 14, 1912, that the number of the job was 
576, the paper was Western bond, and the price was $2 for the 500, which, 
you will note, by referring to the last column on the card, was 25 cents less 
than the job was worth. On perceiving this, you will, of course, resolve to 
charge $2.25 this time; and probably Mr. Smith will not “kick” any more 
when the bill is presented to him than he did when he paid for his letter- 
heads before. The card, as stated above, will show you, among other things, 
that the number of the job is 576. You will, therefore, refer to package No. 
500, where envelope No. 576 will be located. This envelope should contain a 
copy of the letter-head in question and also any other information which it 
may have been thought best to record concerning the job. 

The advantages of a system of this kind should readily be appreciated, 
as it is one that can be installed with very little expense or difficulty. 
Of course, some printers who have, perhaps, more elaborate systems, may 
think this is a poor makeshift, while others, who have no system at all, may 
think there is too much detail about this one. To the former it might be said 
that it is not intended for their use, but is merely a device to bring order out 
of chaos, which, seemingly, reigns supreme in many small shops. To the 
latter it may be said that it is the writer’s belief, backed up by several years’ 
use of the system, that it will amply repay any printer who has no such 
system to install this, or a better one — if any better can be found for his par- 
ticular needs — at once, for the benefits derived will, in a very short time, 
more than make up for the initial cost and the time necessary to keep it up 
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The Fable of the Printer Who Succeeded 
So Well He Failed 


By EVERETT R. ROEDER 








5] ACDOODLE opened a print-shop. MacDoodle landed the 
jobs. How work did fly into that new shop of MacDoodle’s! 
That fellow MacDoodle simply landed the business wherever 
he went after it. The tough buyers, whose hides had long 
withstood the attacks of the old-timers, easily fell to this 
___)3| newcomer. Mac filled his shop so full of orders that he had 
MORONS) the whole works going overtime. 

Now be it known that Mac was just to the buyer. He was generous. He 
was generous unto a fault. 

But Mac was green. He was as verdant as the grass that comes in the 
springtime. He knew not the hardships of the printer. His only god was that 
elusive siren, “ Orders.” Mac’s shibboleth was “ Land the job.” He whis- 
tled it. He hummed it. He sang it. With it he lulled himself into believing 
he was making money. 

His bank balance dwindled. This, so Mac said, was because it took capital 
to launch a new business; and that verily the money would come back to 
him even as bread cast upon the waters. So saying, he went merrily on land- 
ing the jobs. 

Verily, Mac was innocent. He was like unto the guileless lamb. 

So there cometh a day when MacDoodle, the printer, had to his credit in 
the strong-box of the bank, naught. 

Then he turneth to a mass of documents, each one like unto the other, and 
each one bearing that mystical inscription, “ To bill rendered.” 

And then and there those of the inhabitants known as creditors gathered 
in front of his shop. The assemblage was vast unto the size of a mob, and 
from this mob a doleful wail arose — “ MacDoodle, we want the dough.” 

But Mac answered not. So the mighty hand of the law, verily the sheriff 
himself, entered and drove Mac from his shop. 

MORAL.— The printer who taketh not into consideration costs, holdeth 
open the door for the sheriff. 
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He worked all night and he worked all day; 
He never hinted at all of pay 

For he loved the work that he was at, 
Though his sides grew hollow and his front grew flat. 
He was piling up wealth in golden store — 
That is, in his mind — for near a score 

Of years, and then one summer day 

He figured his income in this here way: 

“A printing-plant and mortgage note 

That balance each other sure gets my goat.” 
Some creditors grinned, and one, with a scoff, 
Said: “’Sfar as you go, Old Top. Get off.” 
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Printers of Note—The Stephens 


By WALTER C. BLELOCH 





EYOND doubt the most remarkable family — all things con- 
sidered — identified with the early days of printing when the 
profession was considered an honor and was handed down 
from father to son, is the family of French printers known 
as Stephens, but whose family name before being Anglicized 
was Estienne. This family furnished a continuous and 
unbroken succession of printers, all of them famous in the 

history of the art, for a period of two centuries. Many of their best works 

were issued during and notwithstanding the religious wars which practically 
disrupted all of Europe during that period. 

A careful study of the individual careers of the members of this family is 
exceedingly interesting, and it is a matter of regret that lack of space forbids 
the history of each individual of the family being given in detail. Owing to 
the repetition of the name Stephens during two hundred years, a great 
amount of confusion has been caused in the history of the printing art, but 
upon one point the Stephens were all alike — they were all masters of the art 
in every sense of the word. 

The first printer of this name and the head of the family was Henri 
Estienne, whose three sons are now designated as Francis the First, Robert 
the First, and Charles. Robert the First, who changed his family name to 
Stephens, also had three printer sons, known as Henry the Second, Robert 
the Second and Francis the Second. From this point on it is a rather diffi- 
cult matter to follow the family connections, the “ Seconds” being followed 
in direct succession by the sons, grandsons, nephews, grandnephews, great- 
grandsons, etc., until the brain of even the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer 
would be taxed to the uttermost to distinguish between them. 

It is said that Henri the First was a man of nobie birth who became inter- 
ested in the (at that time) new art of printing, and gave up ail claims to his 
title in order to take up the profession. That he was a man of much learn- 
ing there can be no doubt, and it is equally certain that he devoted himself 
to the art with all the power of his physical and mental forces. Just when 
he started — as in the case of other early printers —is not definitely decided 
by those who have previously written of this family, but the year 1496 finds 
him with the University of Paris as printer. In 1504 he started an office of 
his own and is said to have published over one hundred different works, the 
last one being issued in 1520. All of his works were printed in Latin —a 
roman letter being used in the bulk of them —and were principally upon 
scientific subjects. For an imprint he used the coat-of-arms of the Univer- 
sity of Paris in connection with his initials. 

The widow of Henri married a printer named Colines, who continued the 
business, and Francis the First appears to have remained with him for some 
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time before starting an office of his own. He (Francis) soon became noted 
for the excellence of his work, most of which appeared between the years 
1535 to 1550, using a roman letter and also an italic. His imprint consisted 
of a pedestal bearing a book, upon which stood a vase from which a vine was 
growing. Francis the First learned one thing which many printers of this 
day realize — the fly-leaf of one of his volumes carrying in Greek: 

“ Of all things, the most difficult is to please everybody.” 

Robert the First also remained in the shop with Colines after the death 
of Henri, and in 1524 became owner of the original establishment. His wife 
is said to have been a very highly educated woman, the daughter of a promi- 
nent man, and his house soon became the meeting-place for all of the noted 
scholars of the day. One of his works was a Latin dictionary, which one 
authority states occupied the entire time of two presses for two years; this 
work appeared in 1530 and attracted so much attention the King of France 
appointed him “ Royal Printer.” Some of his works were upon religious 
subjects, and later on caused him to take refuge in Geneva, where he con- 
tinued in the art, issuing at Geneva some of his most noted works, and dying 
there in 1559. 

Charles is considered to have been even more learned than his brothers, 
Francis and Robert. He was originally a doctor, and is said to have written 
several books upon medical subjects. He left the medical profession and 
started a printing-office, producing a number of volumes which are consid- 
ered by some far superior to the work of the other members of the family. 
For this work he was made King’s Printer, and remained so until 1561. 

Henry the Second — considered one of the most learned men of his day — 
published his works under a special privilege from the king, his first work 
appearing in 1554; this is considered a remarkable specimen of printing. 
It is said he in 1569 originated the idea of issuing a catalogue of his works, 
of which he at that time had quite a number. His most remarkable work 
was published in 1572, and is known as the Greek Thesaurus. This was 
issued during the religious troubles and was partly printed in Geneva. Both 
Henry the Second and his father, Robert the First, used an olive-tree for an 
imprint. 

Francis the Second, Robert the Third, Paul, Joseph, Antoine, Gervaise 
and Adrian all added their pages to the history of the family, and all became 
very prominent. The volumes issued by them were of the highest order, 
many of them being held to-day in museums and historical societies. 

One historian has said that France is more indebted to the Stephens for 
its progress than to any other family in the history of the nation. 


What printer lives whose work some centuries hence 
Will live to give him consequence, 

Like that which lives and gilds the memory 

Of printers now long passed away? 
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Typothetae 








G| HE building shown in the accompanying illustration demon- 
strates the activity of the Typothetze of Philadelphia. 
Located at 1116 Girard street —a quiet, little side street in 
the heart of the city — this building has been converted from 
| a misused old-time 

residence into a 
ieee thing of beauty, in- 
wardly at least, and the organization 
is to be congratulated on its com- 
fortable, home-like quarters. 


The first floor is devoted to the 
offices, and is finished in light and 
dark brown wall paper with white 
woodwork, with the exception of the 
railings and partitions, which are in 
early English oak. The reception 
room contains telephone exchanges 
communicating with all parts of the 
building. The next section harbors 
the publicity department, which looks 
after the many details of correspond- 
ence and reporting. The department 
of estimating and printing-office effi- 
ciency occupies the balance of the 
front offices, and the cost-finding and 
accounting department and the labor 
and collection bureaus, together with 
the bookkeeping department, are 
located in a convenient manner in the 
offices at the back. 

The secretary’s office is comforta- 
bly located on the second floor just 
off of the library and lounging rooms. 
The ceilings in these rooms are 16 
feet high, are papered in light brown _ Printed from two-color engravings (a halt-tone key 
with cool, green walls and white (itl, 2"6 color pate) prepared and. forwhed by 
woodwork; and with appropriate 
mission furniture in fumed oak, and good-looking rugs, little is left to be 
desired. A massive library table contains all the trade magazines, a smaller 
table the telephones; leather-cushioned davenports, arm chairs and rockers 
afford comfort, and a writing-desk, convenience. 
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The dining-room on the third floor is especially attractive with its two 
shades of brown wall paper and pastoral border, dainty window shades, 
bare-top tables of weathered oak, Windsor chairs and willow-ware dishes. It 
is, in fact, a room where you will relish your meals without any additional 
“ appetizers.” A regular table d’hote luncheon is being served every week- 
day noon, and supper and evening lunches whenever desired. A daily aver- 
age of between thirty and forty avail themselves of this feature of the club, 
which brings the men into closer touch with one another than ever before. 
The kitchen, a model of cleanliness, in blue and white, is directly back of the 
dining-room. 

The fourth floor has been made into one big room 42 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, where general meetings are held. The decorations here are also in 
light and dark brown and white. 

On the fifth floor a storeroom is provided with spacious shelves, and the 
front room will probably be converted into a pool and billiard room. 

The floors throughout the building are covered with thick cork linoleum, 
which affords a soft, quiet covering to the rough boards which have done 
duty for nearly a century. The stairs are painted white with dark-stained 
treads, which are also covered with corrugated rubber with brass nosing. 

The building is lighted throughout with electricity and the fixtures are of 
an antique design in keeping with the quaint woodwork and construction of 
the building. Running hot and cold water is another convenience. 

This beautiful new home, with its club features and conveniences, is acces- 
sible to members night and day, and is attracting considerable attention not 
only among the membership, but the trade in general as well, and will 
undoubtedly be the means of increasing the membership of this progressive 
organization. Visiting printers, supplymen and all others identified with the 
craft will receive a cordial welcome and will find the clubhouse convenient 
headquarters. 
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BOOSTERS 


I muse on what the printers tell, 

Of work they do and work they sell; 
And, my, how cute the things they do, 
And yet how kindly hearted, too: 

They do not want to see another 

Do more than they would for a brother 
Who needs the printers’ art to dress 
Or boost his goods and bring success. 
In solemn conclave printers sit 

And with discretion, tinged with wit, 
Debate how best to make this sphere 
A better place because they’re here. 
Long may they flourish, talk and boom 
The printing trade — there’s lots of room. 
Let every booster lend a hand 

And whoop ’er up to beat the band, 
For that’s the notion, so they say, 

That justifies Typothete. 
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THE SANE FOURTH 


Mp grandma says that long ago the little girls and boys 
For July 4 wane. 4 up to buy their things to make a noise: 
Rockets, guns and crackers, with powder blue and red, 
And pistols and torpedo things, with wheels that 

run and spread 


A lot of sputtering sparks and squirm around about 


our legs, 

And} big boom-booms they fire off in old tin-cans and kegs. 
It must have been a lot of fun—I'd love like ampthing 
‘To celebrate like that, and not just wave a flag and a 
And I told grandma so, and then she took me in her ap 
And told me all the avoflest things —m-m. [here «was 

a little chap ; 
(l ast her what a ‘chap was. She said Well-never mind, 
‘There's plenty of em, goodness knows, but few 

much. use, youll find) 
But that the little chap ‘pet hurt—he was a little boy— 
And all blowed up with povoderworks—his name 

was Willie Roy— 
~ So now he is a man growed up, and cannot walk or see- 


But what has Willie Roy to do with fireworks for me? 
Carmen Fi MeQuilkin 
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THOUGH pleasing to the general public, it is 

cially so to those of the printing industry to 

.r Postmaster-General Burleson say he is going 

secure efficiency in the Postoffice Department 

ore he is going to bother about surpluses — 

» itious or real. As we have always contended, a 

plus does not necessarily prove that this depart- 

it has a capable or efficient executive. Its first 

f not sole— duty is to give the public the best 

po:sible service. If we are to have a surplus from 

the postoffice it will come from extending its func- 

tious and not from narrowing them. Enterprise 

and efficiency —not parsimony and incompetency 

— ire the elements that will bring monetary suc- 
cess to the Postoffice Department. 


Protecting Designs. 

Furniture manufacturers and manufacturers 
of all kinds of wares ir which the elements of dis- 
tinctive design are of value, such as the typefoun- 
ders, lacemakers, potteries, etc., are subscribing to 
a fund to aid in bringing about the passage of an 
amendment to the law or a new law of registration 
to protect the industries from the piracy of 
designs. The enormous and growing commercial 
interest invested in manufactures of which design 
forms the main or a very important value demands 
that the laws shall be amended to rectify the loose 
and lax conditions which give no protection to the 
fruit of inventive skill and taste and the expendi- 
ture of great sums in developing designs. The 
typefounders have time and again endeavored to 
secure protection for new type-designs, but what 
success has been achieved by them has been 
achieved at the cost of long and expensive law- 
suits. When it is known that to produce a success- 
ful type-face and place it on the market and adver- 
tise it and distribute it to the various agencies 
involves an expenditure of from six thousand to 
twenty-five thousand dollars, it would appear that 
such enterprise should be protected, for public 
policy assuredly recognizes in the copyright and 
patent and trade-mark laws protection as an incen- 
tive to invention in the arts and manufactures. 
The movement now well advanced comprehends as 
subscribers manufacturers in all industries in 
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which the subject of design is of importance, and 
the effort is to be made to secure by act of Congress 
an extension or amendment to the United States 
patent laws as will admit of the registration and 
protection of commercial designs. 


Charging Employees for Losses Due to Neglect. 

Should employees be held financially responsi- 
ble for losses due to carelessness or neglect? If so, 
to what extent? What is a foreman’s responsibil- 
ity? To what extent does the O. K. clear pressman 
and feeders? 

These questions recently submitted by a corre- 
spondent open up an opportunity for considerable 
discussion. It must be acknowledged that the pro- 
miscuous charging of employees for losses would 
be detrimental, and would have a degrading effect 
on the working force. Accidents will happen, mis- 
takes will occur, even under the closest super- 
vision; and to make a practice of charging for 
every error would most certainly be bad policy. 

On the other hand, where losses are constantly 
occurring on account of carelessness or indifference 
on the part of the employee it would seem only 
right that, if after having his attention called to 
the matter, he made no effort to overcome the diffi- 
culty by improving himself or being more careful, 
he should be charged for the loss sustained through 
his carelessness or be dismissed from service. 
Those there are who, no matter how hard one tries 
to assist them, will take advantage of leniency, and 
pressure must be brought to bear upon them before 
they will make any attempt to improve themselves. 

The foreman’s responsibility is a subject too 
large for proper treatment in limited space. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that every em- 
ployee is under moral obligation to those who are 
“paying the bills.” This applies as well to the 
other question; for while the O. K. is supposed to 
be final and to clear those handling the job after 
it is placed on, it does not excuse any employee 
letting an error that has been missed go through 
just because the job has been O. K.’d. The old 
saw “ We are none of us saints,” can also be stated 
“We are none of us perfect.” The old song goes: 
“Accidents are apt to happen in the very best of 
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families; people oft forget their punctualities”’; 
and so it is that mistakes will creep in be we ever 
so careful, and the Golden Rule may well be applied 
by all concerned. 


Printers and the Parcel Post. 


There is considerable discussion in the craft 
concerning the application of parcel-post rates to 
printed matter. Frequently we hear lamentations 
because all the products of the press were not 
included in the new classification. It is not as well 
known as it might be that to do so would produce 
a revolution in some branches of the industry. 
The article by Mr. Crain in this issue is illumina- 
ting, and a reading will help one to see why the 
trade is playing with dynamite when it is dealing 
with postal rates. As far back as last August, 
when the parcel-post bill was before Congress, 
THE INLAND PRINTER directed attention to this 
danger. At that time the spokesmen of the various 
trade organizations opposed the inclusion of 
printed matter in the parcel-post classification. 
The third-class rate is one cent for every two 
ounces or fraction thereof; the parcel-post,rate of 
one cent an ounce up to four ounces would mean a 
rising scale like this: 

1-ounce package, 1 cent (no increase). 

2-ounce package, 2 cents (increase of 1 cent). 

3-ounce package, 3 cents (increase of 1 cent). 

4-ounce package, 4 cents (increase of 2 cents). 
5-ounce package, 5 to 12 cents (increase of from 
2 to 9 cents). 

Or, to put it another way; now a booklet and 
envelope weighing six ounces can be mailed to any 
part of the United States for three cents; if they 
were sent by parcel post the rates would be: 

5 cents for first zone. 
6 cents for second zone. 

7 cents for third zone. 

8 cents for fourth zone. 

9 cents for fifth zone. 

10 cents for sixth zone. 

11 cents for seventh zone. 

12 cents for eighth zone. 

The special rate printed matter enjoys and the 
light weight at which much of it must be distrib- 
uted, make the problem difficult. As Mr. Crain 
says, the parcel post seems to be a good thing for 
the printer, but it would prove injurious to many 
of the printers’ best customers, as it would raise 
the cost of distributing catalogues, booklets and 
like advertising matter to a prohibitive point. If 
we are not misinformed, the third-class rate would 
apply in any event to mail coming from foreign 
countries, which in effect would leave our industry 
open to competition, though our raw material is 
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taxed and we are doing business on a protective 
basis. 

At one time it was thought printed matter 
would be included in the parcel-post classificatior. 
A large Eastern house became alarmed when it 
found that the change meant an increase of nearly 
$400,000 in its postage expenses, and was pre- 
paring to ask bids from Canadian and Britisa 
printing-offices when printed matter was elim - 
nated from the parcel-post law. 

It should also be borne in mind that parcel-po: t 
legislation gives the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment large powers, and the department can co 
much to expand the service without consulting 
Congress. , 





Troubles of Weekly and Small-daily Publishers. 

Our friends in the Canadian weekly and smaii- 
daily fields are pestered by what they call tle 
“dollar daily,” by which is meant a metropolitaii- 
like paper which sells in small towns and the couii- 
try for a dollar a year. That may be called fierce 
opposition when it comes to securing and holding 
the elusive subscriber. The smaller publishers 
must regard this as their most dangerous menace, 
because they want to meet the opposition by rais- 
ing the second-class postal rate from one-quarter 
of a cent to one cent a pound. They reason that if 
publishers of big dailies are required to pay about 
$1.25 a year postage on each publication they could 
not sell for less than $2 to $3 a year. The reason- 
ing is fallacious, and we are surprised that it 
should make any appeal to men engaged in the 
publishing business. The “dollar-daily”’ people 
would of course exhaust their resources before 
they would let the burden fall on their subscribers. 

In the natural order, they would recoup them- 
selves by a slight increase in the advertising rates, 
for which they would promise increased circula- 
tion, and do their best to get it, which would mean 
more trouble for the “small” fellows. Even if the 
law compelled the subscriber to pay the increased 
postage — which is inconceivable — the larger pub- 
lishers could meet the impost by some sort of 
“ premium.” 

At a distance and as a straight business propo- 
sition, we should think Canadian publishers would 
desire to retain the quarter-cent rate and consider 
themselves lucky. The problem of the weekly and 
small-daily editor in Canada is not a new one; it is 
simply an incident of increasing population and 
improving transportation facilities. It has both- 
ered American publishers without number. The 
remedy is not in putting obstacles in the way of 
the “dollar dailies,” but in giving more local news 
—news that the larger papers can not give. I! is 
in order to do this that so many American srvall 
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publishers purchased typesetting machines. The 


Canadian publisher who is wise will follow that 
example, and develop his local paper along its 
natural lines —let it perform its proper function 
of «iving the local news and discussing local issues. 





Why an Advance in Freight Rates. 


Che railways are finding themselves in much 
the same position as the printers did some few 
yeas ago, and as some printers are still finding 
the aselves: after the year is over there is not 
mu: h left to meet the repair bills and the replacing 
of v orn-out machinery. Hence the railways want 
moi2 pay for their service, just as the printers 
wa! t more money for the work they have been 
doii.g sometimes at cost, sometimes at a loss. Rail- 
ways have cut prices in competition just as print- 
ers io and are doing. The law allows a railway to 
cut all it wants to but makes it difficult to go back 
to the higher figure. It is quite popular to damn 
the railroads, just as in the old days anything that 
went against the boss must be all right. The rail- 
ways should have a fair deal, and if great services 
are demanded of them the pay should fit the serv- 
ice, otherwise they must cut the service to fit the 
pay. 

The ratemaking power at present is vested in 
the States. The federal government is decreed to 
be the sovereign owner of all navigable water- 
ways. It would seem that the principle involved 
in the public policy which confines the ownership 
of navigable rivers to the federal government 
would also obtain in the ratemaking power, for 
assuredly public policy requires that so vast an 
influence in the country’s development as the rail- 
way interest should have a foundation of security 
in the federal government. It is obvious that the 
legislations of the various States on railway mat- 
ters are prone to lead to confusion, expense and 
loss. The adjustment of rates is a federal office; 
more obviously so and more easily exercised than 
the job of equitably distributing its authority in 
the matter of water-powers and riparian rights. 





Dishonest Dealing. 


Price-cutting and shady methods seem still to 
beindulged in by some unscrupulous dealers. What 
permanent good comes from them, or whether or 
no those practicing such methods gain anything 
thereby is a question. It is common knowledge, 
however, that a child once burned keeps away from 
the fire afterward; and a customer “stung” is a 
customer “ gone,” and also one of the worst adver- 
tisements possible to have. A satisfied customer is 
not only a repeater; he is also carrying, perhaps 
unconsciously, a continuous testimonial of the serv- 


ice rendered him, and is indirectly turning others 
into the path leading to the door of the one who 
has served him. 

The following letter sent to THE INLAND 
PRINTER has its message: 

“Speaking about prices for jobwork, I should 
like to tell of an experience I had recently. I had 
not been in business very long. Was trying to get 
a start with two Gordons on the West Side, and 
intended to work along ‘cost system’ lines. After. 
three months of that I wasn’t getting anywhere. 
All the shops about were beating my prices. One 
day I got a chance to figure on five thousand postal 
cards, card and four rule lines, customer to furnish 
the cards. My price was $2.50 — really too cheap. 
But another printer took it for $1. I found out 
who got the job, and shortly after met him on the 
street. I asked him how he could possibly live 
on such prices. ‘Oh, easy enough,’ he answered; 
‘made good money on that job.’ I told him that 
was ridiculous. ' ‘ Why, man alive,’ he said, ‘I got 
$18 for that job.’ Eighteen dollars? How could 
that be? ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I got $1 cash and stole 
1,700 cards.’ 

“And I learned that he wasn’t the only cheap 
printer that was making good by robbing fur- 
nished stock whenever he could, by hook or crook. 

“But, you say, such fellows can’t last long. 
Well, there’s a new crop always coming, and how 
can an honest printer live meantime?” 

It seems impossible that such conditions exist, 
and the only consolation to be held out is the fact 
that such tactics can not make for permanency, 
and that honest methods, while possibly carrying 
with them a certain amount of hardship, win out 
in the long run. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Go tell the people far and wide the merit of your ware, 

But don’t forget the printer-man who with judicious care 
Exploits the merit of your stuff and shows its value clear 

To make the printing well fulfil its mission and appear 

In guise so fine and richly dressed that he who runs may read, 
Which is the kind of stuff for which there is a crying need. 
Of course you know your business best, for who would dare dictate 
To men who have the brains beneath the hair upon their pate 
Like to the purveyors of goods for those who printing buy? 
Not us, indeed, we are not built on lines like these, we try 
To whoop it up the best we can for those who buy or sell, 
Just mildly hinting now and then that we for quite a spell 
Have watched the advertising in journals large and small 

We never get a crack at, but never take a fall 

Out of the man who thinks it wise to strew the papered way 
With ads. in papers of a class that live but for a day. 

This is a question for all hands to wisely well discuss, 

But not a question for us folks to shed our shirts and fuss. 

“ There’s reason sure in roasting eggs,’ and reasoning in this way, 
We try to prove that ads. with us are surely ads. that pay. 
We do not try to prove, of course, by argument alone, 

For wise men such as you-alls are desire to be shown. 

We make a common cause with you a service to dispense 
Whereby the printers get your stuff, and finding it immense 
All read with greater interest your ads., then file away 

Your samples duly indexed and send orders every day. 
Because the orders come to them from customers well pleased, 
We all trot around the circle and not one of us is feazed. 
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VIEWS IN THE PLANT OF THE COMMERCIAL PRINTING COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, SHOWING ADVANTAGES OF wh: 
INDIVIDUAL MOTOR DRIVE. mor 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MOTOR DRIVE IN A MODERN PRINTING PLANT. 


BY M. C. TURPIN. 


vances of the past decade has been the 
adoption of electric-motor drive in almost 
all manufacturing lines. The extension 
of the use of motors has been rapid but 
not easy. The advocates of the electric 
drive have had to force every step of the 
way, showing manufacturers by actual 
facts and figures that this modern method does save money 
an: produce better results than other forms of drive. 

Printing is one of the industries that is especially bene- 
fite1 by electric drive. In recent years the attention of 
priiters has been directed to the cost of production, and 
caioful analysis of each item of expense that has been 
male by most printers has contributed largely to the rapid 
adoption of motor drive, especially of individual drive, 
mening by that term the use of individual motors for each 
machine or small groups of small machines. 

Stated broadly, the reasons why the electric drive is 
beneficial to printers are: (1) More impressions can be 
obtained per hour. (2) The work is more uniform and of 
a higher grade. (38) There is less handling of stock. (4) 
Working conditions are improved, with more light and air 
and less dirt. 

Before determining how these results are obtained let 
us examine a typical, modern, electrically operated plant. 

The Commercial Printing Company, Akron, Ohio, in the 
spring of 1912 moved into a new building. In their old 
plant, their power had been obtained from gas engines, 
and the various machines were driven by belts from line- 
shafts. In the new plant they determined to use individual 
motor drive with power from the local electric plant, 
mainly for two reasons: to obtain a lighter, cleaner shop, 
and to be able to arrange their machines to the best advan- 
tage. 

Fig. 47953 shows a general view of the pressroom and 
proves that the first point has been gained. Note the 
absence of belts and overhead shafting. There is nothing 
here to obstruct light; nothing to throw dirt or drip oil on 
the work. There is also evidently less danger to employees, 
and the presses are more accessible. 

As the second point—the better arrangement of 
machines — a motor-driven press can be placed wherever 
desired. It does not have to conform to the position of the 
line-shafts and can be placed crosswise if necessary. Heavy 
and light machines can be located together, and any 
machine can be placed on any floor. Hence the stock can 
travel through the plant by the most direct and shortest 
route. This means less expense for handling, quicker pro- 
duction and much less congestion. 

The Commercial Printing Company has arranged the 
plant so as to enjoy these advantages of electric drive to 
the fullest extent, availing itself of the assistance and 
advice of the motor manufacturer to make the plant as 
efficient as possible. 

In order to do this, the presses and other machines 
which require speed adjustment are driven by direct-cur- 
rent motors and machines such as stitchers, routers, mold- 
ing machines, cutters, perforators, etc., are driven by alter- 
nating-current motors. 

Fig. 47950 is a near view of one of the presses, showing 
the motor installed where it takes up no valuable room 
whatever. The pressman has full control of his press, the 
movement of a single lever being sufficient to start, stop, 
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and control the speed. He has the choice of a large num- 
ber of speeds, so that the job can be run off at maxi- 
mum permissible speed. Where mechanical speed-changing 
devices are used, there are gaps between steps; since the 
probabilities are greatly against one of the steps providing 
exactly the right speed, the press must generally be run 
somewhat more slowly than the job permits. Hence with 
the motor drive more impressions per hour can be obtained. 

A further advantage of motor drive is the uniformity 
of speed. Where the press is driven from line-shafts there 
is considerable slippage on the part of the various belts 
that make up the transmission system, and as this slippage 
is not uniform the speed of the press is irregular. As every 
printer knows, such irregularities lower the grade of the 
work. 

In addition to obtaining more impressions per hour, 
there are fewer shut-downs in an individually motor-driven 
plant because trouble with one machine, or with line-shafts 
and belts, does not necessitate shutting down others, each 
machine being entirely independent. Furthermore, central- 
station power service is always more reliable than that 
from private plants, so that there are fewer delays from 
power troubles and no loss of time in starting in the morn- 
ing. All these factors together permit a very considerable 
increase in production. 

Overtime work is made much more economical. Any 
one machine, whether a press or stitcher or punch, can be 
run independently at any time, the operator of the machine 
being the only attendant required. 

The decrease in the expense of maintenance and repairs 
is quite an item. Motors are most reliable machines. They 
require only an occasional inspection and lubrication, and 
can be depended on to give years of satisfactory service. 
Motors form a striking contrast to engines, line-shafts and 
belts, which require constant attention from experienced 
workmen and are always in need of repairs of some kind. 

The Commercial Printing Company receives its power 
from the Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company. The 
alternating-current motors are driven directly from the 
lines and a motor-generator set supplies current for the 
direct-current motors. The motor-generator set consists 
of an alternating-current motor and a direct-current gen- 
erator. The lighting company owns the motor and allows 
it to run continuously day and night. The printing com- 
pany is, however, charged only for the current delivered 
by the generator, so that, though power is available at all 
times, there is no expense for it unless it is actually being 
used. 

The electrical equipment of this plant was manufac- 
tured by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


THE TYPES AS THEY SLIP. 

“ Eleven sheep, destined to be veal this afternoon, were 
being driven along King street East.” — Toronto Daily 
Star. 

“He sang of the gilded courts of kings, and the tears 
dripped unheeded from the listeners’ ears.” — The Story 
Teller. 

“Five beautiful colored plates, from water colors of 
1817; £8 8c; Turner’s lost period.” — Evening Standard. 

“A large crowd of men gathered round the police sta- 
tion and many threatening epitaps were hurled at the 
police.” — Dundee Saturday Post. 

“ Her head was crowned with gold and her small figure 
draped in a deeper shade of glue — a costume which she is 
expected to wear at the coronation ceremony.” — Bombay 
Gazette. x 
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NO. XXXI.— BY W. E. STEVENS, 


Assistant Instructor, Inland Printer Technical School. 


This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical va ue, 


Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Address all communications to Apprentice Print.:rs’ 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Selecting and Placing Initial Letters. 


The intelligent selection of an initial letter necessitates 
a consideration of three things—tone harmony, shape 
harmony and appropriateness. Harmony means that the 
details or parts of a design should be congruent; they 
should have something in common; produce unity of effect. 
Appropriateness means consistency between the initial and 
the text. An initial containing in its decoration a sug- 
gestion of some popular sport would hardly be consistent 
in a theological treatise, nor would an initial suggesting 
studiousness be consistent in a summer-resort booklet. 
Equally as incongruous or inappropriate would be an initial 
letter containing a musical ornament used in a grocery- 
store advertisement. 

In a typographical sense “ tone” refers to the color or 
weight of a page or its parts. A page of Old Style Caslon 
type is lighter in tone than a page of Heavy Caslon type, 
the same as a six-point rule is heavier in tone than a two- 
point rule. 


, 


E initial letter here used is too heavy 
to harmonize in tone with the type. 
It is too black — apparently standing 
out in front of the reading-matter and 
clamoring for attention. When read- 
ing these lines the eye is irresistibly 
drawn toward the initial as it is the 
dominant factor of the paragraph. In 
a warren of white rabbits a single black rabbit would be 
very conspicuous, more so than would a gray one, as black 
and white are in greater contrast than white and gray. 


ERE is an initial that violates both shape and 
tone harmony. It is too condensed to look well in 
combination with the Century type used in these 
columns. A tall steeple if placed on the Capitol 
building in Washington, D. C., would look very 

much out of place, as it is a different style of architecture 
than the rest of that magnificent building. The dome, 
however, has the characteristics of the building proper — 
there is harmony and unity of effect. 


HIS initial has practically the same gray- 

} ness of tone as the type-lines, therefore it 

harmonizes and seems to be a part of the 

paragraph rather than being set into it. 

It is auxiliary to the type rather than pre- 

dominant, and in consequence legibility is 

not impaired. Therefore, in order to pro- 

duce the greatest legibility and to see the page or paragraph 
as a consistent whole, one must select initials that har- 


monize in tone with the type. If harmony can not be 
preserved by using a decorative initial, a plain letter of he 
same style of type as the text should be used. Harmcny 
should not be sacrificed for decorative effects. 


OW much more pleasing this initial is than he 
condensed form. In selecting this initial har- 
mony has been considered. In Hegel’s “ Philos- 
ophy of the Beautiful” is the following line: 
“The pleasure in harmony consists in its shiun- 

ning differences too rude and oppositions too startling, ‘or 
the accord must be more apparent than the difference, and 
never, or but momentarily, be lost sight of.” 

Not only should consideration be given to harmony 
between the initial and the type but to harmony between 
the initial and the page as well. A long, narrow page 
would call for a letter of the same proportions, while a 
page more nearly square suggests an initial of the same 
shape. 

Now let us take up the placing of initial letters so that 
they will be properly and pleasingly aligned with the text 
matter, and so that the margins between initials and text 
are correct and in accord with the character of the letters. 
Where an initial is used in a page of widely leaded matter 
more space should be allowed around the letter than where 
the lines are solid or single-leaded. Lack of attention to 
these details often results in an initial appearing crowded 
or out of place. 
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HE margins around this initial are too narrow 
kecause of the wide areas of white space 
inside the rules. The character of the letter 
is open, therefore the margins should be gen- 
erous in order to conform. This paragraph 
also illustrates an improper alignment of the 

first line of the text. In the following paragraph correct 

alignment and correct margins are shown. ° 
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OTE how much more pleasingly this letter is 
placed than the one above. It has a fixed 
appearance, while the other letter scems 

’ “ out of register.” When placing decorative 
initials which have well-defined outlines the 
first line of the text should be aligned with 
the top of the border or decoration, but 

where the initial is surrounded by irregular decoration 

alignment is made with the top of the letter proper. 
When stock initials of the proper size and tone are not 
available, as is often the case, letters constructed with 
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rules and border-pieces or ornaments can be substituted, as 
i this paragraph. 

r EIGN this initial the decoration is irregular, 
which, if alignment was made with decora- 
tion, would make the first line of the text 
appear too high. Therefore, alignment is 
made with the letter proper. A study of 
typefounders’ catalogues will give one a 

¢ od insight into the proper treatment of different styles of 
i itials. 


ETTERS such as A, L, T, V, W and Y present cer- 
tain difficulties because of their irregular forms. 

L and A are especially bothersome, as, in order to 

get the best results, the letters must be mortised 

a the top. A wide area of space between the initial and 
tie rest of the first word is rather unsightly. Note in 


contrast between the type sizes used. In the “ Creller Press’ ad. one- 
point face rules underscoring the word “ Printing ’’ would be in better 
harmony with the tone of the type than are the hair-line rules. We 
are pleased to award you one of our Certificates of Excellence. 

OLIVER J. MOORE, with The Law Reporter Printing Company, 
Washington, D. C.— The corner-card which you submit for criticism is 
very nicely handled. The dark green color you have used is very pleas- 
ing. The design is herewith reproduced (1). 

EARL J. MYERS, with The Review Printing Company, Fostoria, 
Ohio.— The proof of a good workman is the uniform excellence of his 
work, and this we note in your specimens. Avoid at all times separat- 
ing a postoffice from a State, as in the “‘ Daubel” corner-card. 

MARCUS A. ROLLINS, with the Highlander Publishing Company, 
Shelby, North Carolina.— In the ad. which you submit too many differ- 
ent type-faces are used. This produces a lack of harmony. To obtain 
harmony we must show unity of effect, and it is obvious that this can 
not be obtained if condensed and extended, and extremely light and 
heavy type-faces are all used in one design. We have sent a sketch 
showing how a better arrangement could be made. 


CHARLES SCHWOERER, Chicago, Illinois — Your specimens are 
excellent. The only suggestion we can make is in regard to the “ Cast- 
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(a) Suggested by Floyd Fessler. Typography by George Benson, apprentice with The Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago, IIl. 


this paragraph how, by mortising, the first word is kept 


together. Without mortising it would seem to have no con- : 


nection with the initial. 


E know that ordinarily all lines at the side of 

an initial, with the exception of the first, are 

indented. In the letters T, V, W and Y, how- 

ever, the widest parts of the characters are at 
the top, therefore indention is not desirable. Imagine how 
uneven the spacing around the initial in this paragraph 
would be were all side lines but the first indented. 


Specimens. 


CARL E. GRUBER, with the Jos. Betz Printing Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio.— Your specimens are very commendable, allowing of 
no criticism. Especially do we wish to commend your knowledge of 
the proper type sizes to use, according to the size and nature of a job, 
in order to bring out the lines in their relative importance. No prin- 
ciples or rules can be given governing this point. It is a question of 
taste and of knowing that striking display is not a matter of large type 
sizes but of contrasting sizes. We take pleasure in awarding you a 
Certificate of Excellence. 

JACK KEEP, with The Creller Press, San Diego, California.— The 
specimens which you submit are very pleasing. In the “ Cudney ” busi- 
ness-card an improvement could be made by setting the two lines in 
the lower left-hand corner in a size smaller type, thereby showing better 


ing Club” ticket where half-point face rules instead of the hair-line 
rules would have been in better harmony with the tone of the type lines. 
It is herewith reproduced (2). 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Stacking Leads and Slugs. 


Floyd Fessler, an apprentice with the Irwin-Hodson 
Printing Company, Portland, Oregon, sends in a very inter- 
esting contribution (a)— a suggestion which, if complied 
with, would alleviate one of an apprentice’s necessary bur- 
dens. But the desirability of this idea lies not only in 
facilitating the sorting of leads and slugs but in preventing 
waste, as this material is easily bent and thereby made 
useless. It should be a rule in every printing-office that 
compositors must stack leads and slugs as suggested in the 
diagram. 

Improper Conditions. 


BY ARTHUR L. PALMER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Environment, I believe, has a great part to play in the 
success or failure of an apprentice. The conditions under 
which some boys work are repellent and discouraging. 
I for one, and I know others, worked under just such dis- 
couraging conditions, but only long enough to realize that 
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better jobs were to be obtained. The following few para- 
graphs will explain: 
THE SHOP. 
The shop was a regular fire-trap. Documents and 
papers were loosely piled in one corner in an unsystematic 
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No. 1.— Envelope corner-card by Oliver J. Moore. 
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CENTER OF DENVER EO. A. BOVYER, Manager 


the devil then pushes the truck of dead metal the ful! 
length of the room in order to reach the elevator which 
conveys him to the basement. 

The basement is a filthy place. Old ink-barrels, lumber, 
and trash of all kinds are thrown together. The wooder 
floor has worn through in many places, leaving great 
jagged holes. Over these the disgusted apprentice pull: 
and tugs the heavy truck of metal. 

The pipe that is supposed to carry the fumes from th 
metal-pot is unjointed and rusty. The apprentice stand; 
over the metal-pot, stirring and pouring the metal into th: 
molds, all the time breathing in the poisonous gases. 

The pigs of metal are now hauled back and stacke 
behind the linotype machine within easy reach of th 
operator. Very soon the poor devil is getting a cursin; 
because he didn’t get all the dirt out of the metal. 

Among other things he builds the fires, carries wate: 
sweeps the floor, washes up the presses, strips cores, work 
the packer (rotary), makes wooden galleys to place th 
linotype on for conveyance to the customer and run 
errands. 


Sullivan & Considine Varieties 


ALL ACTS UP TO THE MINUTE 
THEATRES IN ALL THE LEADING CITIES 
YOU ALWAYS SEE IT FIRST HERE 
POSITIVE LEADERS IN IMPORTED ACTS 
BEST ANIMATED WEEKLY IN THE WORLD 
“WHERE EVERYBODY GOES” THE LATEST AND BEST ALL THE TIME 


Denver, Colo., 


A prize-winning letter-head, by James Carretero. 


manner. If occasion should demand, it would be like hunt- 
ing for a needle in a haystack to try to find the paper 
wanted. 

The dust was so thick on the cases that I could write 
my name in it. The air was filled with the choking par- 
ticles whenever the broom was used. The proprietor 
wouldn’t think of buying sweeping compound or oil, which 
he knew would eliminate so much dust when applied. 

One stove was provided. From that we received all the 


heat for a big room —a compositor knows how difficult it . 


is to set type with cold hands. The fire-pot was cracked 
nearly all the way around, and every one expected sooner 
or later to see it fall off its base and set the building afire. 
Cuts were piled promiscuously in drawers, as the proprie- 
tor had no conception of the word “ system.” 

In fact everything was arranged inconveniently. It 
was a rare occurrence to find a thing when it was most 
needed. 

THE WORK. 


The apprentice comes to work with a smile. He opens 
the door and that print-shop smell of ink and paper assails 
his nostrils. The linotype operator yells, “ Kid! gotta have 
some metal to-day sure, don’t forget it.” This in a very 
lofty and commanding tone. His minor duties performed, 


Is it any wonder boys get tired of the business? 
I do not exaggerate the above. They are experiences 
of mine and some of my personal friends. 





North Shore Casting Club 


GERMANIA CLUB 
NORTH CLARK ST. AND GERMANIA PLACE 
(oNE BLOCK SOUTH OF NORTH Ave. 


Cuesday March 18th, 1912 








Supper at 6:30 p.m. 








No. 2.— Ticket by Charles Schwoerer. 
That kind of work does not appeal to most boys desiring 
to learn a trade. 


Help educate the apprentices in the right way, for they 
are to take the places of the older men of the craft. Place 
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the trade journals in their hands and tell them of the 
I. *. U. Course. 
Most apprentices are, I am sure, eager to take advan- 
ta:e of any opportunity that is placed before them. They 
*» ambitious and want to better themselves. 
I believe that if better conditions were substituted for 
, se I related, a more efficient compositor would be forth- 
‘ing. 
Of course there are many, many shops where the “ devil 
s his due,” but the above is one of the few where he 
sn’t. I am now working in a model shop. Here they 
) w what a cost system is. Another apprentice has my 
imer place, where those discouraging conditions exist. 
‘Do unto others as ye would that others do unto you,” 
1e old saw goes. 


Results of the Denver Contest. 


"he results of the April contest conducted for appren- 
tice members of Denver (Col.) Typographical Union, No. 
49, vere as follows: 

‘irst Place — James Carretero, with the Williamson- 
Ha'ner Printing Company. 

Second Place — Henry Gentsch, Jr., with the W. H. 
Kis' er Printing Company. 

‘hird Place — William Sobule, apprentice in the Den- 
ver School of Trades. 

The first-place entry is herewith reproduced. The 
original was printed in dark blue and light blue on light 
blue stock, a very pleasing and harmonious color combina- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that James Carretero received 
$10 additional this month, he having won first prize three 
times this year. His work is always of a high standard 
and remarkable considering that he has been in an office 
only a little over a year. 


CERTIFICATE OF EXCELLENCE 


GPENAN conformity with its custom of recogs 
(33 tt 
ei) nizing each month the best examples 


oF of: t d t 
(EGE typography “ap ha ed by its con- 


butors, the Apprentice Printers’ Tech- 
nical Cub of 5 ye Printer awards this 
Certificate of Excellence as an attestation of 
the high quality of the specimens submitted by 





The engraving shown here is a reproduction of the “Certificate of 
Excellence” which ‘The Inland Printer” gives each month to appren- 
tices submitting the best typographical specimens of their own work. The 
certificates are 5 by 8 inches in size, printed in black, red and gold on 
Japan vellum. Each winner’s name and the month of issue of the certifi- 
cate is hand-lettered in all cases. This authoritative and tangible evidence 
of an apprentice’s diligence and ability is intended to encourage a true 
spirit of emulation in good craftsmanship, and to be helpful to the recipi- 
ents and a source of gratification to them in after years. 


Certificates were issued to the following for the best 
specimens submitted for the month of May: 

Carl E. Gruber, with the Jos. Betz Printing Company, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 
, Jack Keep, with the Creller Press, San Diego, Cali- 
ornia. 
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A THERMOMETER THAT MEASURES A HUNDRED- 
MILLIONTH OF A DEGREE. 


It is no matter for great surprise to be told that the 
different portions of the spectrum into which a beam of 
light is spread out show different degrees of temperature 
when tested by an apparatus of sufficient delicacy. It 
appears, in point of fact, that the dark lines in the spec- 
trum are also areas of relative coolness, and that the 
spectrum may be charted by moving a sufficiently delicate 
heat-measurer along it. The instrument with which this 
feat of measuring infinitesimal gradations of temperature 
is accomplished is known as a bolometer, and was invented 
by the late Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

The principle on which the bolometer is constructed 
demonstrates that any change of temperature in a metal 
changes the capacity of that metal as a conductor of elec- 
tricity. By using an excessively tenuous, flattened thread 
of platinum for his conductor, and an exquisitely sensitive 
galvanometer to register the effects, Langley produced an 
instrument which will respond to changes of temperature 
so slight in degree that no one could reasonably have sup- 
posed them measurable. Indeed, the feats accomplished by 
the little instrument are as incredible, not to say fantastic, 
as the feats of the spectroscope itself. A generation ago 
instruments for physical research had attained a high 
stage of development; but to measure a change of tem- 
perature of one-thousandth of a degree was considered a 
remarkable feat. The layman will be disposed to admit 
that it is a remarkable feat. But the perfected Langley 
bolometer measures a change of one-hundred-millionth of a 
degree. It is competent to deal with the infinitesimal 
quantities of heat that come to us from such bodies as the 
moon and the brighter stars.— Dr. Henry Smith Williams, 
n “ Harper’s Magazine.” 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 


BY ARS LONGA. 


I have a little printing shoppe, 
And dearly love to print; 

The proof whereof is clearly seen, 
There is no money in’t. 


There is no money, cause for why 
I bargain not at all; 

My customers they make the price. 
And for their price I fall. 


And so I print for love of it; 
I love it dearly well, 

Because I take the work away 
From those who erst would sell 


At prices that would profit them — 
A base and sordid view — 

When printing is the art of arts 
By which our knowledge grew. 


And so I print for very love, 
Enlightening human souls, 
What matter if in panting thus 
My pants are full of holes. 


A MILITARY RESURRECTION. 


The following was taken from an article written as an 
invitation to a Grand Army reunion: 

Any comrade who fought, bled and died for his coun- 
try, wishing to give a little reminiscence of army life will 
have the privilege of doing so.— Elmer Times. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributo:s, 


Anonymous letters will not be noticed; 


therefore correspondents will please give their names —not necessarily for publication, but as a 


guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


SHORTAGES ON POSTAGE. 


To the Editor: CHRISTCHURCH, N. Z., April 24, 1913. 
We would greatly appreciate an announcement in the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER to the effect that a con- 
siderable amount of correspondence arriving in New Zea- 
land from America is surcharged with short postage, owing 
to being insufficiently stamped at your side of the globe. 
Although we can send one ounce your way for a penny 
(two cents) your minimum this way appears to be five 
cents (two pence half-penny), and when a two-cent stamp 
is put on a letter from your country we have to pay three 
pence to get it from the postoffice, the extra having to be 
paid as a fine—double the amount of shortage. This 
would result in some letters being refused acceptance here, 
and it might be in the interests of some of our American 
friends if they were made aware of the fact through the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER. ALEX. WILDEY. 


HE WAS ON THE ROAD AND LEARNED A NEW 
WRINKLE. 


To the Editor: UVALDE, TEX., June 3, 1913. 

One of the old-timers, a pressman, blew into the coun- 
try print-shop, dry, hungry, sleepy, all in — something very 
unusual for a person who prints for a living, printer or 
pressman, to be in such a fix, you know. 

As he entered the pressroom he saw the pressman throw 
a bucket of water on the bed of the press—a country 
Campbell. The visitor could not “sabe the stunt.” He 
looked amazed and wondered. “ Well, I’ll be — what in 
the — that is certainly a new one on me, and I’ve been 
around a few, too.” 

He waited a few minutes, and the pressman returned 
with another bucket of water and repeated the same stunt. 

They greeted each other pleasantly, the old-timer hav- 
ing sized up the pressman from his make-up was not wrong 
in his opinion of him as being a good fellow, as the press- 
man asked him how he was fixed, etc., and did the right 
thing toward him — handing him a piece of money and tell- 
ing him he could “ carry the banner ” in the shop and make 
himself at home. 

Reader, were you ever there? Have you ever been up 
against it? If you haven’t you don’t know what you’ve 
missed. Your education has been sadly neglected. 

The pressman was about to leave the office and he 
remarked: “Jack, I’m going to supper, now, and by the 
time I get back that form will be ready to put on the stone 
for a change. Stick around till I get back.” 

“All right, brother; but say, tell me,” said the old-timer, 
“what in the did you throw that water on that form 
for, and what kind of a scheme is that, anyway? Some- 
thing new on me; put me wise, will you? ” 

“That, my boy, is something they all want to know. 


It’s a simple little trick of my own, and she works like a 
charm, too. I’ve got them all skinned when it comes 0 
making forms of wood type lift. You can’t beat it, you si 2. 
I’ll be gone about four hours and thirty-five minutes | it 
was then 6:45 P.M.), if you don’t tip me off I’ll put yu 
next. You see the water swells the type; puffs it up aid 
takes all the shrinkage; tightens her up and she lifts, aid 
there you are. Mum’s the word. Nothing to it.” 
L. W. PHILIPS. 


THE TIME AND COST SYSTEM IN BURMA. 
To the Editor: RANGOON, BurMA, April 28, 1913. 

To those printers who are not within reach of printe’s’ 
cost congresses and who have the same problems to fice 
as the printers at home, the necessity arises of devising 
their own time system and cost system. We are always 
interested in the articles that appear in the trade jour- 
nals on the subject, and have reason to believe that some 
of your readers will be interested in knowing how the 
problem has been worked out in this Press in Burma (the 
American Baptist Mission Press). Our establishment at 
present consists of over two hundred employees, about one 
hundred and fifty of whom are employed directly in the 
workrooms, and practically all of whom are working under 
our time-check system. Up to the time when we introduced 
the system, almost three years ago, costs were arrived at 
by rule of thumb and guesswork; figuring on what a job 
seemed to be worth rather than on what it actually cost, 
often with unfavorable results, as we found out later on. 
It should be borne in mind that the help we employ in our 
workrooms is entirely natives of Burma and India, the 
majority being natives of India and speaking as many as a 
dozen or more different languages, so that we had difficul- 
ties to contend with which the printer at home knows noth- 
ing about. The introduction of the plan almost led to a 
strike, but it was not long before the workers began to real- 
ize the benefit of the system to themselves, as when one 
man who had been marked absent by our timekeeper at 
the gate, asked for a reference to his daily ticket to sub- 
stantiate his claim that he had been present; or when a 
worker applies for an increase in wages and refers to his 
record to show the amount and kind of work he has been 
doing. 

The first ticket put into use was a job-ticket, which 
accompanied each job sent to the works from the office, and 
on which the employee entered the time spent on the job. 
It was not long, however, before its defects were discovered 
in so far that if a man took six hours to set a job which he 
knew was not worth more than four, he would enter up 
“four ” and there was no check whatever on him. A daily 
ticket was then introduced to put a stop to this, and is in 
use in our composing-room and bindery. Under similar 
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ircumstances if a man entered up “ four” on the job-ticket 
when he actually took six hours to a job, and the same 
mount of time on his daily ticket, then at the end of the 
‘ay he would be two hours short; and as the foreman has 
» initial all time spent on distribution, the tickets being 
iid on his table when distribution is started and picked up 
gain when a job is given out, it is impossible to enter up the 
‘iissing two hours as distribution without the connivance 
{ the foreman. This daily ticket is similar to one which 
e noticed in a recent article in your journal had been dis- 
irded by one firm as unworkable; but used as a checking 
vstem to our job time-ticket we have found it to be abso- 
itely necessary. These daily tickets are turned in to the 
fice every morning, are checked up with the time on the 
/5b-tickets of work that has been completed the previous 
iy, and are then filed and used for further checking pur- 
} »ses until all the work they refer to is completed, when 
txey are destroyed. 

In our bindery, owing to the large number of illiterate 
people we employ there, many of them being unable to 
vite at all, we found it necessary to put a clerk in charge 

the time-tickets, whose duty it is to enter up all the time 
»i the tickets. When a man or a boy is given a certain 
piece of work to do he first of all goes to this clerk’s desk 
and has his daily ticket marked up, and then when he has 
completed the job, or at the end of the day, he goes back to 
have the entry completed. However unsatisfactory this 
may appear to our friends in America, it has given excel- 
lent results, and has been a means of getting over what at 
first appeared to us to be an insurmountable difficulty in 
the way of establishing a time system in this department. 

To complete the check system on the tickets, the time 
on all the jobs is scrutinized very closely in the office when 
pricing up after the completion of the work, and in some 
cases even before the work has been completed, and if it 
appears that more time has been spent than seems neces- 
sary on any job an explanation is called for. 

A time system without a cost system, however, is not of 
much use, so we had to devise a system of costs for each 
department, and here again we met with difficulties that do 
not usually confront the printer at home. The standard 
wage is unknown so far in Burma, and it was necessary for 
us to find a satisfactory basis of costs with a very irregular 
scale of wages. We have, however, in our opinion, over- 
come the difficulty, and rejoice to be able to know just what 
it costs us to turn out each job, and to be in a position to 
check actual costs with estimates. In some cases we have 
checked up costs on jobs that have taken us months to com- 
plete, and compared them with original estimates, and in 
the large majority of cases to our complete satisfaction. 

It might be of interest to state that this Press handles on 
an average about six hundred commercial jobs every month, 
to say nothing of a long list of vernacular publications and 
periodicals, and a few English monthlies, enough to keep a 
respectable-sized printing-office running all the time. The 
whole plant is run under the supervision of an American 
superintendent (from New York) and two assistants; the 
superintendent being the manager-in-chief of a large 
schoolbook and stationery business as well as of the print- 
ing-plant, the detail work of the plant being under the two 
assistant superintendents, of whom the writer is first 
assistant (a Scotchman) and runs the office end of the 
work, while the second assistant (from California) runs 
the plant end with locally engaged foremen in each depart- 
ment. The foreman of the vernacular section of the 
composing-room speaks Burmese only, while the foreman 
of the English section speaks English, but uses Tamil 
almost entirely to his men. In the pressroom both lan- 


guages are used, but the typefoundry use Burmese and the 
stereotype-room use Tamil, the engine-room Hindustani, 
the bindery both Tamil and Hindustani, while the men of 
all work, the “ coolies”” as we call them, use the Telugu. 
The Press works in eight languages of Burma in the ver- 
nacular section and in Tamil and Telugu in the English 
section, not to mention commercial work for merchants in 
the languages of Europe, which use the Roman character. 
J. B. Money, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


IRISH printers have also caught the commendable infec- 
tion and have held a cost congress, this taking place on 
May 8, in Aberdeen Hall, Gresham Hotel, Dublin. 


THE recent death, at London, is announced of the widow 
of Sir Isaac Pitman, the noted inventor of the most-used 
system of shorthand writing. She had attained her eighty- 
eighth year. 

A RECENT adlet in the London Daily Telegraph adver- 
tised for sale a two-revolution Cottrell press, giving its bed 
dimensions as “ 60 feet by 43 feet.”” Such a monster would 
truly be the eighth wonder of the world. 

A PRINTER in London, named Dixon, became bankrupt 
in the year 1836. The court having the case in hand has 
just ordered the payment of a dividend of 7% per cent to 
the creditors, who, however, are now for the most part 
dead. 

THE London Times, which for fifty-two years held stub- 
bornly to a 3-penny rate, has now reduced its price per 
copy to 2 pence (4 cents). In 1796 its rate was 4% pence; 
in 1799, 6 pence; in 1809, 614 pence; in 1815, 7 pence; in 
1836, 5 pence; in 1854, 4 pence, and in 1861, 3 pence. 

THE British Museum has been enriched by the recent 
acquisition of a collection of wood engravings by the broth- 
ers Dalziel. It consists of forty-nine volumes and com- 
prises the entire work of the Dalziels from 1839 to 1890, a 
total of more than fifty-four thousand engravings. The 
three Dalziel brothers — George, Thomas and Edward — 
were the leading wood engravers of the Victorian period. 
George died in 1902, Edward in 1905, and Thomas in 1906. 

THE cost congress which was held a few months ago in 
London is being followed by similar conferences in other 
parts of the kingdom. Some have been held and others will 
be held in the Gloucester district, Edinburgh, Nottingham, 
Newcastle, York, Manchester, Swansea, Leeds, Dublin, 
Hull, Bath and Norwich. The decided interest exhibited at 
the first British cost congress does not appear to diminish. 
The enthusiasts are urging the trade everywhere to come 
into line on this great question of the present day. 


GERMANY. 


A PAPER-INDUSTRIES exposition was held in Berlin, from 
May 4 to 14. 

MoVING-PICTURE houses in Germany are showing films 
illustrating “A visit to the United States Government 
Printing Office.” 

THE magistrate of Nuremberg has decided to establish 
a printing-trade school, provided the employers in the trade 
will get together the necessary material, tools, ete. The 
city will furnish the rooms and supply the teachers. 
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THE Otto Elsner Printing & Publishing Company at 
Berlin has increased its capital stock from 500,000 marks 
to 3,000,000 marks ($724,000). 

THE trade-school conducted under the auspices of the 
Dresden printing-office proprietors’ association on April 13 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. The festivities 
began in the morning and ended with an evening session. 

THE poster-pillars of Berlin are to be increased in num- 
ber to the extent of 164, making a total of 1,568. The 
lessees, Messrs. Nauck & Hartmann, are then to pay an 
additional rental of 15,000 marks, or a total of 550,000 
marks ($130,900) per year. 

ON May 8 Rudolf Mosse, a prominent printer at Berlin 
and publisher of the Berliner Tageblatt, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday, on which occasion he donated about 
2,000,000 marks ($476,000) for charitable purposes. To 
aid needy printing-office proprietors he set aside 10,000 
marks, and among the employees of his business he dis- 
tributed 300,000 marks. The Tageblatt has a circulation 
of over two hundred thousand. 

THE following advertisement, which we translate from 
a Leipsic trade journal, belongs perhaps to the “man 
wanted ” department of THE INLAND PRINTER. It presents 
a chance for a capable printer: ‘“ Marriage——A compe- 
tent craftsman, Catholic, twenty-five to thirty years of age, 
with several thousand marks in cash, will find an oppor- 
tunity to marry into a prosperous job-printing and litho- 
graphing establishment (in southern Germany). Only 
daughter, twenty-five years old, expert in business and 
housekeeping. None but gentlemen having best of refer- 
ences will apply. Address letters with photograph to Life 
Fortune 1281, this office.” 


FRANCE. 


THE Museum of Decorative Art, located in the Palais 
du Louvre, has been given possession of a fine collection of 
old bindings collected by Count Rambuteau. 

AT a recent ministerial sitting it was decided that 
France shall be officially represented at the great inter- 
national graphic-arts exposition in Leipsic next year. 

THE last fiscal report of the Banque de France shows 
that the cost of producing a 1,000-franc bank-note is 7.2 
centimes, and that of a 100-franc note 6.81 centimes (1% 
and 1% cents, respectively). 

THE smallest offset press in France has just been turned 
out by the J. Voirin factory. It prints a page 40 by 50 
centimeters (15.74 by 19.68 inches), and when fed by hand 
will deliver from 1,500 to 2,500 and with mechanical feed- 
ing 3,000 to 3,500 impressions per hour. It is to be noted 
that the Voirin concern was the first to introduce the 
French term “ roto-calco ” for “ offset.” 

To ERECT a monument in honor of Nicolas Robert, the 
inventor of the machine for producing an endless sheet of 
paper, there was collected a fund, the residue of which, 
after the completion of the monument, was to be given to 
M. Hurel, a grandson of the inventor. This surplus 
amounted to 4,377 francs, which will afford, through invest- 
ment in an annuity company, a yearly income of 450 francs 
to M. Hurel upon his attaining his fiftieth year. 


SWEDEN. 


THERE is in the Royal Library at Stockholm a written 
book, which is noteworthy for its dimensions and weight, 
and which is known under the name of the “ Devil’s Bible.” 
Its size is 50 by 90 centimeters (193 by 35% inches), and 
it contains 618 double-column pages. It takes three men to 
lift it. It has been calculated that the skins of 460 asses 
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were used to furnish the necessary parchment for this book. 
The cover is of massive oak, nearly two inches thick. The 
text is written in Gothic characters and is ornamented with 
colored, gilded and figured initials. 

THE Kungl-Vetenkaps Academy at Stockholm, which 
has the old privilege of producing calendars and almanacs 
in Sweden, recently made an appeal for a tariff on imported 
calendars, etc. The government, however, decided not to 
grant the request. 

SWITZERLAND. 


A COMMISSION of printers from Basle, Berne, Biel, 
Chur, Glarus, Lucerne, St. Gallen and Zurich has been 
engaged in preparing a minimum price-list of printing, 
which by this time is ready for distribution among the 
trade. It is to be accompanied by a collection of samples 
of various classes of printed matter. 

ApouT thirty years ago the publisher (who has since 
died) of the Buchsi-Zytig, of Herzogenbuchsee, found in a 
returned unsold copy of his paper a 1,500-france bank-note. 
In all these years no one has turned up to claim the owner- 
ship of this money; it has been, therefore — increased to 
the value of 3,000 francs, supposably by interest earnings— 
now legally turned over to the present heirs of the finder. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Schweizer Graphische Mit- 
teilungen severely criticizes the practice (which we imag- 
ined obtained only among certain half-baked American 
ad.-writers) of using quotation-marks as a means of empha- 
sis. For instance, a house advertises: Our “sale of winte 
novelties,” and Our “ specially low prices.” Through such 
misuse of quotation-marks the reader becomes confused 
as to their meaning, having been taught at school that they 
are mainly used by a writer to indicate the sayings of 
others than himself. Such use as here criticized weakens 
statements in an advertisement, since it is an indulgence in 
indirect expression, as if the writer did not dare to make a 
positive assertion on behalf of the advertiser. 


NORWAY. 


THE establishment of a Norwegian national printing- 
office is again being agitated. 

THE present system of Norwegian orthography, which 
was established June 25, 1907, as is reported, will be again 
revised and made still simpler. Of course, a number of 
conservatives are protesting, but will be overridden by the 
practical and progressive element among those who have 
the power to put in force any amendments. 

A NEW wage-scale, having six years’ duration, was 
recently adopted by Norwegian printers. The work-week 
was reduced from fifty-four to fifty-one hours; for machine 
compositors to forty-eight. The minimum wage for jour- 
neymen in Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, Drammen, 
“Stavanger, Notodden and Rjukar, the principal cities, is 
fixed at 29 crowns ($7.77) per week, and for machine com- 
positors at 38 crowns ($10.18). The rate for hand compo- 
sition is raised from 34 to 48 6re (12.8 cents) per 1,000 
letters. Monoline compositors are expected to set 4,200 
letters per hour; those at the typograph 5,000 and those at 
the linotype 6,000. 

INDIA. 


A TYPEFOUNDRY in Bombay has been fined for using 
typecasting machines without paying a license fee for their 
employment. The law imposes a license, presumably in ail 
industries, in order to minimize the use of machines whose 
operation may result in risk or danger to life, health or 
property. A higher fee is required when machines are 
power-driven than when hand labor is applied. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LETTING UNCLE SAM DO IT. 


BY G. D. CRAIN, JR. 


MONG the things for which the printer 
ought to be thankful just now is that he 
is not a retail merchant, with the fear 
eternally clutching at his heart that the 
big mail-order house is going to take away 
all of his business; for with the enact- 
ment of the parcel-post law which went 
into effect the first of January, the aver- 

‘e retail merchant fully expected to see the gigantic con- 

‘ns which do business all over the country, from certain 

the larger cities, take what was left of his trade and 

ilk off with it, notwithstanding the provision of the law, 
iced in it by the retailers’ organizations, establishing the 
ich-discussed zone system. 

The printer, dealing in labor and service rather than 

rchandise, has little to fear from distant competition, 

snecially if he is at all alive to his opportunities; at least, 

hc has no cause to fear the encroachments of any concern 
in the same line of business which is located at any consid- 
e:..ble distance, by reason of that same provision which 
w:s designed for the protection of the local merchant in 
ali lines which increases the cost of mailing in direct pro- 
portion to the length of the haul. 

And, like other local merchants in this respect also, the 
printer can benefit greatly by using the parcel post for his 
own purposes, instead of regarding it solely as the offen- 
sive weapon of the big concern in the big city. The man 
in the little town, or in the city either, for that matter, has 
little cause to complain of the advantages given the mail- 
order concern by the parcel-post law when he is himself 
given the very lowest rate of any for the mailing of matter 
in his own territory, and the next lowest rate for the pur- 
pose of using Uncle Sam as his delivery boy within a fifty- 
mile radius, the first zone. 

There is one respect, however, in which the printer, 
large and small, is placed at somewhat of a disadvantage 
as far as the parcel post is concerned. He is not permitted 
to mail all of his goods in this way, being limited to certain 
classes, with reference to which the Postoffice Department 
itself seems just now to be in a state of considerable con- 
fusion. Books, catalogues and advertising generally, such 
as has always been included in the postal third class, is 
still retained in that class. 

The distinction is made, however, for the benefit of the 
printer, between printed matter as such and that which 
can be considered as merchandise, or fourth class. Under 
this distinction the department has been really straining 
itself to let in matter which the law, for some mysterious 
reason, has excluded. There is no question about the maila- 
bility by parcel post of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, 
order blanks, and the like; and inasmuch as matter of this 
sort probably constitutes the greater part of the output of 
the average printer, at least that part of it which is han- 
dled in relatively small quantities, the enlargement of the 
fourth class to include all sorts of printed matter can be 
awaited with some patience, while the printer takes advan- 
tage of those provisions of the law as it now exists which 
are susceptible of being turned to his service. 

And, as it happens, the more bulky matter turned out 
by the print-shop, such as catalogues, almost always con- 
stitute jobs of such size that even a part of the order would 
be too heavy to come within the eleven-pound-weight limit 
imposed by the parcel-post law; whereas a package or two 
of leiter-heads, 500 or 1,000, and a box or two of envelopes, 
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come readily within both weight and dimension require- 
ments; so that it might be worse, after all, from the stand- 
point of the printer. 

The first idea of the modern business man is that of 
giving his customers superior service — service so prompt, 
so efficient, and so generally satisfactory that the customer 
will come again, with the repeat orders which make up the 
bulk of the profit in any business. An important part of 
this service, in most businesses, is that part of it which has 
to do with getting the goods to the customer after he has 
placed his order; and it would be hard to overestimate the 
exceeding desirability of good service in this connection. — 

When a man has ordered any kind of goods, it is usually 
safe to assume that he did so because he needed them. If 
he took occasion to state, voluntarily or in reply to a casual 
inquiry, that he did not need them until a certain time, well 
and good; but in the absence of information to the con- 
trary, the only business-like attitude is to assume that the 
customer “ wants what he wants when he wants it”; and 
the sooner the goods ordered reach him after the order is 
placed, the more approximately perfect is the service ren- 
dered, and the more the average customer will appreciate it. 

Without in any manner intending to reflect unjustly on 
the small town, it would perhaps be generally conceded 
that the smaller the municipality the slower is the delivery 
service of the merchants in all lines; and as a very general 
rule, the printer is no exception to this statement. In fact, 
some business men might be found who would testify most 
emphatically that printers in some of the larger centers of 
population have a good deal to learn about the necessity of 
promptness in handling the orders entrusted to them. 

However, regardless of the size of the town, it is cer- 
tainly true that in a good many cases the customer suffers 
more delay in getting his order after it has been printed 
than in getting it printed; and unless he is in a position 
to drop into the shop himself, he must sometimes await the 
convenience of the printer while orders closer to the shop 
are disposed of, and the customer grows warmer and 
warmer. This is especially true when he lives at some 
point where no delivery service extends. 

But stop —that is the point exactly; for there is a 
delivery service which extends beyond the limits of every 
city, and to the door of every country merchant and cross- 
roads store, no matter how remote. The place which is not 
reached by the lines of the Postoffice Department must be 
remote indeed — too remote, in fact, for the printer to be 
interested in it. And the far-reaching and intricate facili- 
ties of that great machine are at the service of the job- 
printer, as of every merchant and every other citizen who 
cares to use it— for the conveyance of parcels weighing 
not more than 11 pounds, and measuring not exceeding 72 
inches in girth plus length. 

There are large city printeries, with automobile deliv- 
ery systems, which do not deliver work outside of the city 
limits; and yet around those limits lie scores, or even hun- 
dreds, of small business concerns, the aggregate of whose 
business amounts to figures reaching very respectable pro- 
portions. The R. F. D. man reaches these places, and he 
will carry a package of letter-heads, of envelopes, of bill- 
heads, or samples, or what not, for a charge which is proba- 
bly less than would be the expense of sending the wagon 
or truck out that far with the goods. 

This local rate, for the delivery of parcels within the 
limits of the city-delivery service, or on any rural free- 
delivery line running out from that city, was devised for 
the benefit of the local merchants and business men, and, 
conversely, for the use of the farmers living on the rural 
lines in shipping in their products. The rate is the lowest 
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on the list, starting at 5 cents for the first pound, with 
only 1 cent extra for each additional pound, making 15 
cents for the maximum weight of eleven pounds. 
Compared with express rates, the local and first-zone 
rates are pretty low; and, in addition to this, the much 
greater speed of the service counts for much. That this is 
realized by business men generally is indicated by the fact 
that one of the largest printing-houses in one of the larger 
Ohio valley cities finds its customers specifying parcel post 
as the shipping medium in practically all cases where the 
matter ordered is susceptible of being carried in that man- 
ner. The complicated recording necessary in the handling 


of an express package does not take place in the mail. 
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is another class, which is being created and will continue 
to be created by the operation of the parcel-post system 
itself. This is that of the business farmer —the farmer 
who seizes the opportunity offered him to handle his goods 
rapidly and certainly directly to the consumer, and acts 
accordingly. 

He must have the ordinary appurtenances of the sim- 
plest business, letter-heads, envelopes and bill-heads, if 
nothing more; and the printer should be prepared to fill 
his order for these things promptly, and send it out to the 
farmer by the new medium. 

The cost of the delivery charge may, of course, be added 
to the bill sent the customer, and it is hardly to be doubted 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


There is no delay whatever, barring accident, which is a 
rare occurrence; the package goes through promptly, from 
sender to addressee, in the minimum of time. 

This was illustrated by the experiment undertaken by 
an enterprising baker, with a keen sense of the value of 
advertising, in a certain city of fair size. Taking his bread 
one morning directly from the ovens, he had it immediately 
wrapped in packages of two loaves each, sending them to 
a number of his customers in the city; and the bread was 
received by the astonished recipients while it was still 
warm. It may not be possible to get stationery and the 
like to the customer while it is still hot and damp from the 
press, like an “extry” newspaper edition; but if the 
printer speeds the job, Uncle Sam will not often be the 
cause of delay if he is entrusted with its delivery. 

And there is a larger field for deliveries by this medium 
than might be thought, especially for the small-town 
printer. There are the numerous village and country 
stores and business concerns, already mentioned; and there 


that in most cases he will be willing to pay it without a 
murmur, in view of the convenience which the better and 
quicker service affords him. Or the charge can be absorbed 
in the bill without specific itemizing, exactly as it is when 
“the delivery is made by a boy, in person, or by a wagon. 
The cost of the delivery must be paid by the customer, in 
any case, no matter whether the work is done by the print- 
er’s own facilities or by the employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The form in which the charge is made, there- 
fore, really does not matter, save that it should be governed 
by the chances of the customer’s objecting to a specific 
charge. 

The printer who avails himself of this newly created 
means of getting a job to a customer can thereby bring his 
delivery service that much nearer the point where delay is 
eliminated, and that with the minimum of cost and effort; 
and it should prove worth his while to advertise that fact 
to his trade, once he has taken the postal service into ‘iis 
employ, and speeded up just that much. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 
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Th: experiences of 


operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Ir. LEWIS REITERMAN, a graduate of the Linotype 
De artment of the Inland Printer Technical School, at 
pre ent employed by the Gunthorp-Warren Printing Com- 
pa: v, Chicago, recently made the remarkable record of 
set’ ng, without special preparation, in the ordinary run 
of .ork, 69,800 ems corrected eleven-point, twenty-six ems 
wic’, solid, in eight hours. Mr. Reiterman has long been 
recognized as a fast operator, and his latest achievement 
refl. cts credit on himself and his alma mater. 


Casting Long Lines. 


A Michigan operator writes: “(1) I have been trying 
to get a thirty-em slug cast from the machine and it doesn’t 
work well. In the first place, the matrices on being trans- 
ferred to the first elevator invariably twist, and when they 
cast cause a squirt. I have to hold back the line with my 
fingers and let it go over easy. (2) The trimmings come 
off in chunks and contain nearly as much metal as in the 
slug itself. It appears as though there is a squirt with 
every line, but it falls to the floor each time and does not 
retard the machine. (3) When the line is transferred to 
the second elevator the matrices frequently fall off the end 
of the second-elevator bar; at times four and five matrices 
have fallen off, and nearly every time the last matrix would 
fall even if the line lacked a couple of ems of being full. 
Then there would be a loose matrix at the end of the bar, 
and when it would rise it would catch on the distributor- 
box bar. The pawl at the end of the second-elevator bar 
appears to be all right for I couldn’t get a matrix off with 
my hands that way. This is the first time I have had 
thirty-em measure to set since I have been here, and I 
don’t seem to be able to set that size of line. I thought 
probably the justification had something to do with the 
great amount of trimmings, for the spacebands do not 
appear to come up as far as the other end of the line when 
the line is justifying.” 

Answer.—(1) It may be possible that the back jaw of 
the first elevator is sprung or damaged in some way. Open 
the vise and pass a matrix through the jaws and note if it is 
as free as it should be. The fault will usually be with the 
back jaw. (2) Cast a line and stop the machine as the 
slugs reach the back trimming-knife. As you did not state 
whether it was on the back or front of the mold that the 
excess metal appears, we are unable to tell you where to 
look. Examine both the back and the front of the mold 
and see if there is metal fringing around the mold cell. 
If it is the back, then you should make a test of the lock-up 
between pot and mold and correct any error. If it is in 
front you should, if possible, find out why the lock-up is 
imperfect. Possibly the pressure is insufficient. If you 
can increase the stress of the pot-lever spring it may help. 
For thirty-em lines it may help to give tighter justification 
if you increase the stress of the springs. Turn down on 


the nut on the rods. (3) In regard to preventing the 
matrices from shifting past the end of the second-elevator 
bar, the trouble can be corrected permanently in this way: 
Lock the spaceband shifter and pull the controlling lever. 
When the elevator has descended and the machine is 
stopped on the safety pawl, lift the elevator and place a 
matrix on the bar up to the pawl and then seat the elevator 
in place again. Measure or mark the position of the right 
side of the matrix on the outside of the spaceband inter- 
mediate channel. This mark is to guide you in drilling a 
hole through the plate. The hole must go through the 
plate, and be in line with the lower ear of the matrix. 
When the hole is drilled, put in a brass pin, which must not 
extend inward far enough to touch the spacebands but just 
sufficient to have the lower ear of the matrix stop against 
it. When this is done on both inside and outside of the 
spaceband intermediate channel you will have no further 
trouble with long lines when shifting. 


Double Response of Matrices. 


An Oklahoma operator writes: “We are having trouble 
with a Model 2, in regard to doubling letters, and in some 
cases letters continuing to fall, or even emptying the chan- 
nel. We have cleaned the bars, put on new rolls, and done 
everything we know of. Cleaning the bars helped matters 
temporarily, but the trouble came back. Can you suggest 
anything to help us?” 

Answer.—The keyboard probably needs a general clean- 
ing up. The key-levers should all be removed and the ends 
polished with graphite. The key-lever slots should be 
cleaned by using fine emery-cloth on a thin piece of brass 
rule. After the operation, draw a strip of cloth through 
each slot. The cam-frames should be removed and the 
cams and triggers taken out. The free end of each yoke 
should be cleaned with a cloth dampened in gasoline. The 
pivot of the cam should have a drop of clock oil. All trig- 
gers should be soaked in gasoline and when dry should be 
rubbed on a graphited cloth. The wires should be polished 
and slightly oiled. These wires should be without bends or 
kinks, otherwise you will have further trouble, notwith- 
standing this cleaning. The slots in the cam-frames should 
be cleaned with a gasoline-dampened cloth, and afterward 
brushed with graphite. The triggers should be put in 
place first and then locked by running a wire through the 
upper hole. The keybars may be rubbed on a graphited 
cloth after they have been washed in gasoline. 

A later letter from this correspondent says: “ Regard- 
ing the matter of the doubling of matrices about which we 
wrote you, the trouble was, as you suggested, in the bars. 
The hard oil from the assembling pulley of the lower maga- 
zine had escaped and some of it got down on the bars and 
triggers. We took everything off, including the keyboard, 
and cleaned off all the oil, and now the machine is working 
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perfectly. The driving pulley of the assembler of the lower 
magazine is something of a puzzle to us allthe time. Unless 
plenty of oil is used it runs so hard that it slows the 
machine down, and if plenty of oil is used it is thrown over 
the magazine.” 

Answer.— The use of Oildag for lubrication purposes 
is recommended for all parts of the linotype, and Gredag 
for the assembler ball-bearings. The graphite contained in 
these lubricants makes the use of less oil necessary and 
thus prevents overflow of the oil to parts where it causes 
trouble. 


Automatic Attachment for Lighting Linotype Burners. 


An alarm-clock apparatus has been used very satisfac- 
torily for over four years by Alex. Wildey, Limited, Christ- 
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church, New Zealand, for the purpose of automatically 
lighting up their linotypes, and THE INLAND PRINTER is 
indebted to Mr. Wildey for the accompanying photos of it. 
It will be seen that the base of the contrivance is a small 
alarm clock, the alarm of which is wound up by a small 
knurled screw over the top of the bell. On the top of this 
screw is soldered a small brass plate about one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick, a quarter of an inch wide, and about two 
inches in length. The next item of importance is a small 
three-eighths-inch gas cock with a square neck. Through 
the square neck a one-eighth-inch hole is drilled. Through 
the hole is inserted a piece of one-eighth-inch brass wire 
about a foot long, one end of which is flattened out, though 
of course this is not necessary unless for appearance. -On 
the other end there is a brass ball with a set-screw to keep 
the ball in position on the wire rod. The ball is drilled 
with a hole corresponding with the size of the gage of the 
wire rod. The wire rod goes through this hole. The alarm 
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clock can be set to go off at any time desired, but not for 
more than twelve hours ahead. A clock with a twenty- 
four-hour dial would enable it to be set for twenty-four 
hours ahead, or a two-to-one gearing in the twelve-hour 
clock would accomplish the same thing. The first illustra- 
tion shows the wire rod with its flattened end under the 
brass plate of the clock, and the brass ball at its other end. 
When seven o’clock (or any other time at which the clock 
may be set) comes around the alarm sets the knurled kn»>b 
or screw in motion and releases the wire rod; the brass 
ball weighs it down at the other end and thus turns on tie 
gas under the metal-pot at the Bunsen burner, the gis 
being ignited by a very small jet from a pilot light vr 
by-pass. The second illustration shows the brass rod, wi h 
its. brass-ball weight, in a nearly vertical position, after it 





Automatic Gas Lighter for Linotypes Used by an Australian Printer. 


has been released and the gas turned on by the action of 
releasing the rod, and the ball weighing it down. The views 
show the apparatus located to the left of the machine and 
below the metal-pot, the by-pass for igniting the gas 
branching off from the gas supply pipe just beneath the 
gas cock. 


Recent Patents on Composing Machinery. 
-A. W. LeBoef, Woonsocket, R. I., as- 


Casting-control Mechanism. 
Filed July 11, 1910. 


signor to Electric Compositor Co., New York city. 
Issued May 13, 1913. No. 1,061,388. 

Type Mold.— F. H. Pierpont, Horley, England, assignor to Lanstoa 
Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed April 11, 1911. Issued 
May 13, 1913. No. 1,061,559. 

Machine for Casting and Composing Semitic Languages.—F. H. 
Pierpont, Horley, England, assignor to Lanston Monotype Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed April 11, 1911. Issued May 13, 1913. No. 
1,061,560. 

Variable Mold Liner.— A. G. Stevenson, Chicago, IIl. 
2, 1911. Issued May 27, 1913. No. 1,062,616. 

Slugeasting Machine— F. C. L. d’Aix, New York city. 
vember 14, 1908. Issued May 27, 1913. No. 1,062,770. 


Filed October 


Filed No- 
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Twelfth place. By Ernest E. Adams, Toronto, Ont, 
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By Eli Black, Cleveland, Ohio. 





By W. T. Breading, London, England. 
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By Purcell Barbee, Salem, Ore. 
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By Howard Vani Sciver, Norfolk, Va. 





By Arthur Taylor, London, England. 
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In nis series of articles the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These di 
wil’ be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fund. tal principl 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


[he cover-page contest which has been conducted by 
thi. department, and which closed on May 15, marked the 
breaking of all records for competitions of this character. 
Th: results of previous contests had led us to place our 
exjectations high, but that we should receive over a thou- 
sand entries was not thought of. And yet the thousand- 
mak was passed, 1,048 designs being submitted. 

\n indication of the widespread interest aroused by 
these contests is the fact that the designs represented the 
ideas of 509 different printers of this and other countries. 
That such a large number of men should be sufficiently 
interested in this work to devote their time to competing 
is a gratifying demonstration of the educational value of 
work of this character. 

The first prize, $25, was won by Joseph Jeangerard, 
Wilmette, Illinois; the second prize, $15, was won by 
A. F. Dengler, Cleveland, Ohio; the third prize, $10, was 
won by Charles W. Megaffee, Canandaigua, New York. 
The ten $3 prizes were won by Albert Godfrey Ernst, 
Buffalo, New York; Theodore Moeller, New York city; 
H. H. Akehurst, Cleveland, Ohio; E. G. Mulvey, Buffalo, 









































Joseph Jeangerard, Wilmette, IIl. 


First place. 


New York; Henry Nidermaier, Youngstown, Ohio; David 
J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland; W. C. Randall, Prairie 
City, Iowa; Norman E. Hopkins, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ernest -Edwin Adams, Toronto, Ontario, and 
Wayne S. Shantz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The designs, as a whole, were excellent. In fact, there 
were so many good examples that the judges — Messrs. 
John M. Larking, W. E. Stevens, and John Stanesco — 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 
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—the basis of all art expression. 








were not to be envied in their task of selecting the prize- 
winners. That they did their work conscientiously and 
with painstaking care the results will attest. We show, in 
the eight-page insert in this issue, the thirteen winning 
designs, together with fourteen others, the latter being 



















































A. F. Dengler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Second place. 


selected with a view to showing the wide range of ideas 
submitted by the various contestants. 
Following are brief biographies of the prize-winners: 


Joseph Jeangerard.— Although the winner of the first prize in this 
contest has had but a brief experience in the printing trade, his expe- 
rience has been marked by unusual opportunities. Graduating from 
the public schools of Wilmette two years ago, he entered the employ 
of The Printing Studio as an apprentice, thus coming under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Bertram B. Udell, who is well known to readers of this 
department. As a result he has advanced rapidly. He is now with 
the Highland Park Press, at Highland Park, Illinois. 

August F. Dengler.— Served his apprenticeship in the office of 
Mount & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. For the past eleven years Mr. Dengler 
has been connected with the Corday & Gross Company, occupying the 
positions of foreman of the composing-room, superintendent and head 
of the lay-out department, which latter position he now holds. He has 
contributed technical articles to the leading trade journals. Forty-three 
years of age. 

Charles W. Megaffee.— Began his apprenticeship at the age of four- 
teen in the office of The Ontario County Times, Canandaigua, New 
York, where he has since remained. He has had an all-around expe- 
rience, specializing, however, in job composition. Twenty-two years 
of age. 

* Albert Godfrey Ernst.— Served apprenticeship in the office of the 
Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, New York. Now foreman of the 
R. H. Connor & Co. plant at Buffalo. Mr. Ernst has been a consistent 
prize-winner in contests during the past three years. Thirty-seven years 
of age. 
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Theodore Moeller, New York city. H. H. Akehurst, Cleveland, Ohio. E. G. Mulvey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fifth place. Sixth place. Seventh place. 
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Henry Nidermaier, Youngstown, Ohio. David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Md. W. C. Randall, Prairie City, Iowa. 
Eighth place. Ninth place. Tenth place. 
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Norman E. Hopkins, Philadelphia, Pa. Ernest Edwin Adams, Toronto, Ont. Wayne S. Shantz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eleventh place. Twelfth place. Thirteenth place. 
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Theodore Moeller.— Began apprenticeship in Denmark at the age 

of fifteen. Came to America in 1910, graduated from the I. T. U. 

urse of Instruction in Printing, and is now employed in the office of 
American Printer. Thirty-two years of age. 

H. H. Akehurst.— Served a seven-year apprenticeship in Lewes, 

cland, going from there to London to take a position with W. H. 

th & Sons. While in London Mr. Akehurst was awarded a gold 


Charles W. Megaffee, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Third place. 


meda! in an advertisement contest. In 1910 he came to Cleveland and 
entered the employ of the Corday & Gross Company, where he has 
since remained. 

Edward G. Mulvey.— Began his apprenticeship in Buffalo, New York, 
in 1896, and with the exception of four years in St. Louis and a few 
months in Chicago, has remained in Buffalo. He has been for the past 
two years with R. H. Connor & Co. Thirty-one years of age. 

Henry Nidermaier.— Served his apprenticeship in the office of the 
Tazewell Printing Company, Tazewell, Virginia. After finishing his 


Albert Godfrey Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fourth place. 


apprenticeship Mr. Nidermaier worked in various cities, finally locating 
in Youngstown, Ohio, where he has an excellent position with Thomas 
Kerr's Sons. 

David J. Gildea.— Served apprenticeship and has continued to work 
with The Faleoner Company, Baltimore, Maryland. A graduate of the 
I. T. U. Course and an advanced student in the I. C. S. Course in 
Advertising. Twenty-six years of age. . 

W. C. Randall.— Began his apprenticeship at the age of fifteen, 
working about two months on the Lynville (Iowa) Star; moved to 
Prairie City and worked as a “sub” on the News when not attending 


the local high school, from which ke was graduated in 1911. Last fall 
he and his brother purchased the News, of which he is now associate 
editor. Twenty-one years of age. 

Norman E. Hopkins.— Commenced his printing career in the plant 
of Howard M. Jenkins, Philadelphia. Afterward with Ferris & Leach 
Company, Thomson Printing Company and Keystone Publishing Com- 
pany. Now foreman of the department of printing of the Beck Engra- 
ving Company, Philadelphia. 

Ernest Edwin Adams.— Served apprenticeship in various offices in 
London, Hamilton and Toronto, Ontario. Now with Hahndorf & 
Brewer, Toronto, in position of typographical designer. Has been a 
prize-winner in numerous contests. Twenty-eight years of age. 

Wayne S. Shantz.— Began his apprenticeship in 1893, in the office 
of The Tribune, Royersford, Pennsylvania. After three and one-half 
years of apprenticeship he accepted the foremanship of The Enterprise, 
a weekly paper and job-printing office of Glassboro, New Jersey. Since 
1901 has been employed in some of the largest and best plants of 
Philadelphia and New York. At the present time Mr. Shantz is super- 
intendent of the department of printing of the N. W. Ayer & Son 
Advertising Agency. 


The following is a complete list of the contestants: 


Abbott, Ammon R., South Bend, 
Ind. 
Abbott, T. E., Missoula, Mont. 
Adams, C. W., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Adams, Ernest Edwin, Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 
Adamson, E. R., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Aigner, Jos. L., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Akehurst, H. H., Cleveland, Onio. 
Alban, Alban L., Columbus, Onio. 
Amy, A. J., Winnipeg, Can. 
Anderson, Clifiord, Portland, Ore. 
Anderson, R. A., Brideburg, Ont., 
Can. 
Andrus, Oliver G., Newark, N. J. 
Asten, A. F., Sherbrooke, Winni- 
peg, Man., Can. 
Avery, S. W., Shelbyville, Ind. 
Backen, Theo., New York city. 
Bailey, Edward Ernest, Centre Hall, 
Pa. 
Ban, Louis, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Barclay, J. G., New York city. 
Barnes, Harley, Ames, Iowa. 
Bartels, H., Jersey City, N. J. 
Bartels, S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bartman, Henry, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Barbee, E. S., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Barbee, Purcell, Salem, Ore. 
Barton, Frederick J., Farmington, 
Me. 
Bauch, Robt. A., Kansas City, Mo. 
Bauman, Herman J., Chicago. 
Beattie, A. M., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 
Beckham, D. L., Beeville, Tex. 
Bell, Edwin J.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bell, Horace, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Benson, Albert, Fremont, Neb. 
Benson, H. W., Aurora, Ill. 
Benton, D. M., Macon, Ga. 
Berberich, Jno. P., Long Isiand 
City, N. J. 
Berg, H. E., Kansas City, Mo. 
Biegert, Wm. J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Biery, Harvey V., Saginaw, Mich. 
Black, Eli, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Blomquist, Harvey L., Toledo, Ohio. 
Blum, Louis David, Bronx, N. Y. 
Bradford, W. T., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 
Breading, W. T., London, W. C. 
Bright, A. A., Readin.«, Pa. 
Bristol, E. M., Ftint, Mich. 
Broomfield, L., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bross, Clarence A., Lestershire, 
N. Y. 
Brown, James S., Jackson, Miss. 
Brunner, R. C., Columbus, Ohio. 
Buckley, Daniel, Waverley, Mass. 


Burke, Robt. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3urman, R. W., Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. 

Burnett, Hugh H., Pawhuska, Okla. 

Burns, Frank J., Sackville, N. B., 
Can. 

Bustin, H. W., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Butler, Perey Morgan, Yarmouth, 
N. S., Can. 

Bryant, Pete, Stockton, Cal. 

Brydia, C. S., Jr., Pontiae, III. 

Caffrey, Edw., New York. 

Cain, Al. S., Provo, Utah. 

Carlin, Laurence F., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Carmichael, J. A., Kansas City, 
Kan. 

Carsen, F., Delavan, Wis. 

Casburn, W., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

Cavanagh, E. J., New York city. 

Charbonneau, A., Montreal, Que. 

Chickering, Jos., Roxbury, Mass. 

Christopher, Jas. E., Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Clark, Geo. W., Berea, Ky. 

Cobb, L. Willard, Jr., Woodstock, 
lll. 

Coffelt, R. M., Junction City, Kan. 

Coffelt, W. E., Wichita, Kan. 

Coleman, Ellis, Shreveport, La. 

Coleman, Glen, Chicago, Ill. 

Collins, George, New York, N. Y. 

Conger, Remington, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Cooke, Chas. H., Washington, D. C- 

Corey, W. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Cossiboon, Harry E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Cowan, Jack, Vancouver, B. C. 

Craig, Chas., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Craig, Jas. V., Delta, Colo. 

Cramer, Walter G., Burgettstewn, 
Pa. 

Cribb, Richard N., Clinton, S. C. 

Crocker, Frank L., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Cunningham, J. T., Ogden, Utah. 

Dammeyer, A., New York city. 

Davis, J. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dzewson, M. O., Madison, Wis. 

Decou, Odige C., New Orleans, La. 

Dengler, A. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 

De Puy, M. W., Deming, N. M. 

Detrick, Chas. Laurence, Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Dickson, W., Rosebud, Tex. 

Dietze, Walter R., Bakersfield, Cal. 

Dixon, O. T., Springfield, Mo. 

Dixon, Thos. H., Buffalo, N. Y. 

D'Amico, Sam, Houston, Tex. 
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Dodd, W. L., Post City, Tex. 
Doerty, LaFayette, Findlay, Ohio. 
Dolphin Print Shop, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Dooley, Joseph, Meriden, Conn. 
Dowling, Stephen, Stamford, Conn. 
Drechster, Casper, Baltimore, Md. 
Drips, J. V., Lead, S. D. 
DuBois, Geo., New York city. 
Duhart, Harry, New Orleans, La. 
Dunlap, Teel W., Meridian, Tex. 
Eberhart, Harry, Greensburg, Ind. 
Eby, N. P., Fresno, Cal. 
Edington, Jno., Dennistown, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 
Eise, W. G., New Castle, Pa. 
English, Robt., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Ernst, Albert G., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eslinger, Henry, Allentown, Pa. 
Evans Press, The, Concord, N. H. 
Evans, Russell, Medford, Ore. 
Everts, Emil, Beverly, Mass. 
Fabrites, W. D., New York, N. Y. 
Faneuf, Jos. N.,Worcester, Mass. 
Farrar, F. M., New York. 
Feldt, Nate, Chicago, II. 
Felsenthal & Co., G., Chicago, III. 
Fielder, Ernst B., Raspeburg, Md. 
Fisher, Jno. J., East Walpole, Mass. 
Finger, H. A., Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 
Forsberg, Harry L., Canton, Ohio. 
Franklin, B., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Frazier, J. L., Lawrence, Kan. 
Freeburg, H. J., De Land, Fla. 
Frommader, E. A., Moline, III. 
Frumharz, Paul, Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 
Galyon, Jno. R., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Gammon, R. N., Truro, N. S., Can. 
Gehbard, J. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geist, Chas. J., Macon, Ga. 
Gilbert, Andrew R., Flint, Mich. 
Gildea, David J., Catonsville, Md. 
Glatthaar, Arthur, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Glenn, Geo. W., Duluth, Minn. 
Gould, A. H., Fremont, Neb. 
Gustafson, Paul, Lindsborg, Kan. 
Gustafson, August, Jr., Oakland, 
Cal. 
Godwin, Sanford, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gomes, P., Jr., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Goodwin, A. S., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Gotcher, Ernest, Claude, Tex. 
Graham, Hop, Lawton, Okla. 
Grant, Chas., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gray, D. C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Green, H. Emmet, Wichita, Kan. 
Green, Luther T., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grossman, John, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gruber, Carl E., East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 
Haine, Harry, North Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Hallett, A. G., East Liverpool, Ohio. 
Hamilton, George, Chicago. 
Hamilton, Geo. T., Troy, N. Y. 
Hammer, Carl G., Missoula, Mont. 
Hampton, Ed, New York city. 
Haney, J. P., Baltimore, Md. 
Hanlyn, A.S., Fargo, N. D. 
Hanna, Jas. S., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Harris, George C., Sparta, III. 
Harris, I. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harris, J. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harting, L. S., Reading, Pa. 
Hartley, Harvey, Jackson, Miss. 
Hartwell, Geo. W. B., Boston, Mass. 
Hawn, C. W., Woodbury, N. J. 
Hazeldine, Jno., Vancouver, B. C., 
Can. 
Heiser, Henry, Jr., Helena, Mont. 
Heitzman, Geo., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heiland, F. E., Delphi, Ind. 


Helion, John J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Helmeke, W., Linton, N. D. 
Henderson, Harry, Brideburg, Ont., 
Can. 
Henry, Morton H., Chicago. 
Henry, J. Henkel, Winchester, Va. 
Henry, R. C., Williston, N. D. 
Henry, Robt. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Herzberg, F., St. Louis, Mo. 
Herzing, George, Nazareth, Pa. 
Hesse, Jno., Detroit, Mich. 
Hetrick, R. J., Denver, Colo. 
Hildreth, H. W., Superior, Neb. 
Hoffman, O. E., Columbiana, Ohio. 
Hoffman, Wm. J., Flint, Mich. 
Hollinger, Harry M., New York, 
N.Y. 
Holman, J. Glenn, Findlay, Ohio. 
Holly, J. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hopkins, Norman E., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Horting, Frank H., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Howard, C. J., Portland, Ore. 
Howell, Geo. H., New York city. 
Hull, Howard C., Charlotte, N. C. 
Hultgren, A. L., Junction City, 
Kan. 
Hunt, E. G., Danville, Ill. 
Hunter, Ernest, Arlington, N. J. 
Huntz, Jno. N., Chilton, Wis. 
Hurr, Henry, Flatonia, Tex. 
Innes, Arthur N., East Boston, 
Mass. 
Interbitzin, M. D., Saugatuck, Mich. 
Isele, Jos., Washington, Mo. 
Jeangerard, Joseph, Wilmette, III. 
Johnson, A. E., Woodstock, Ill. 
Johnson, J. T., Camrise, Alta., Can. 
Johnson, W. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jones, S. S. H., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jones, W. C., Denver, Colo. 
Jordan, Frank, Camden, N. J. 
Karn, Fred’k, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Kay, John, New York,.N. Y. 
Keane, Jno., New York, N. Y. 
Kear, F. A., Mitchell, S. D. 
Kelley, Wilfred, Cortland, N. Y. 
Kendall, Wilber, Greensburg, Ind. 
Kesner, Robert, Jr., Lockport, III. 
“ Kid, The,” Williston, N. D. 
Kiessling, F. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kiley, T. E., Boston, Mass. 
King, R. J., Nevada, Iowa. 
Klock, H. Le Grand, Rochester, 
ee 
Kniss, C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kobelin, Wm. L., Michigan City, 
Ind. 
Koehn, N. C., Chicago, IIl. 
Kolkbrenner, Geo., Wabasha, Minn. 
Koons, Edmond A., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Kussro, Ed J., Bay City, Mich. 
Landess, Jno. M., Chicago, III. 
Lare, P. W., Holmes, Del. Co., Pa. 
Largenheim, H. A., Lincoln, Neb. 
Le Baron, H. B., Upland, Cal. 
Le Dain, A. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lee, T. W., Fargo, N. D. 
Leggett, Harry W., Ottawa, Ont., 
Can. 
Levasseur, Walter H., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Linehan, Jas. A., Uhriesville, Ohio. 
Lischer, H. R., Waverly, Iowa. 
Lord, Albin H., Painesville, Ohio. 
Loring, Axtell Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 
Lott, S. J., Savannah, Ga. 
Lowe, C. Olos, Topeka, Kan. 
Lyons, Owen E., Easton, Pa. 
McAnally, Ralph J., Omaha, Neb. 
McAuley, L. L., Thompsonville, 
Conn. 
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McCreary, W. C., Lexington, IIl. 

McCusker, Jas. D., Niagara Falls, 
Ns Y. 

McDowell, Chas. S., Morris, II. 

McEwen, Arthur S., Stillwater, 
Okla. 

McIntee, Philip, Glasgow, Scotland. 

McKean, Louis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McNeely, Wilmer L., Shelbyville, 
Ind. 

Maeser, Geo., Leipzig, Germany. 

Magee, Edw. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Magee, Wm. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marchman, I. H., Wilmington, N. C. 

Markey, D. V., New York city. 

Marquis, W. Clyde, Bozeman, Mont. 

Marsh, Willard, Nazareth, Pa. 

Martin, B., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Massey, R. F., Savannah, Ga. 

Megaffee, Chas. W., Canandaigua, 
N.Y: 

Meier, Frank B., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Melchinger, W. L., Irvington, N. J. 

Merrill, Clarence A., Farmington, 
Me. 

Metz, William, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Meyer, S. A., Harrisonville, Mo. 

Migliorates, Jno., New York city. 

Miller, H. B., Lead, S. D. 

Milner, E. L., Delta, Colo. 

Mitchell, Renard R., Greensboro, 
IN: C. 

Moeller, Theo., New York city. 

Moffit, W. P., Rock Hill, S. C. 

Moore, Theodore, Lodi, Cal. 

Moran, Harold L., Batavia, N. Y. 

Morley, E., Patrick, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 

Morley, Wm. A., Patrick, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

Morris, Wm. M., Helena, Mont. 

Morrison, Wm., Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. 

Morse, Geo. H., Burlington, Vt. 

Mottershead, A. E., Toronto, Ont., 
Can. 

Mulvey, E. G., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Murray, John, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Myers, Earl J., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Nelson, J. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nicol, Ray B., Milford, Iowa. 

Nidermaier, Henry, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Nieman, Arthur J., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Norris, G., Baltimore, Md. 

Nuhr, A. L., Canton, Ohio. 

Oberdier, Leon W., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

O’Brien, Harry, Anaconda, Mont. 

Ohlson, Gus, Sacramento, Cal. 

Olson, Otto A., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Olson, N. J., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Osborn, B. B., Kearny, N. J. 

Osborne, Harry L., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Ostman, Jos. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ostmark, Harry E., Chicago, Ill. 
Ott, Stephen S., Springfield, Ohio. 
Page, Geo. S., New York city. 
Palmer, Arthur L., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Palmer, M. S., Santa Ana, Cal. 
Patton, Elmo, Macon, Ga. 
Peck, Lynn J., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Pedersen, P. V., Richfield, Utah. 
Perrin, Guy, Kansas City, Mo. 
Perry, J. S., Nashville, Tenn. 
Peterson, Eric, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Petrone, Frank, Riverside, Conn. 
Phillip, W. A., Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. 
Pierce, Myron W., Nevada, Iowa. 
Pinkston, J. T., Post, Tex. 





Place, Louis J., Hornell, N. Y. 
Poetzinger, L., Waverly, Iowa. 
Pollard, Miss H. Bertha, De Land, 
Fla. 
Preye, Frederick E., Hoboken, 
N. J. 
Quinton, B., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Radcliffe, B. W., Macon, Ga. 
Rahn, Chas. A., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Randall, W. C., Prairie City, Iowa. 
Reagan, C. W., Gillespie, Ill. 
Redd, C. C., Wilmington, N. C. 
Reed, Jno. M., Santa Ana, Cal. 
Reeder, J. J., Savannah, Ga. 
Rehling, Chas. H., Baltimore, Md. 
Reiss, Morris, New York. 
Reynolds, D. G., Columbus, Ohio. 
Reynolds, W. G., Bethany, Mo. 
Riley, Chas. W., Fairbury, Neb. 
Roberts, Adolph, New Bern, N. C. 
Roberts, W. B., Toledo, Ohio. 
Romig, Ceylon Stoy, Altoona, Pa. 
Rosenwald, Maurice G., Springfiel: 
Mass. 
Rudd, Joseph, Warrington, Lan- 
cashire, Eng. 
Rudolph, W. S., Mamaroneck, N. \ 
Russell, Chas., Stockton, Cal. 
Russell, Ed, New York city. 
Sahlin, Axel E., East Aurora, N. ¥ 
Samuelson, A. J., Omaha, Neb. 
Scheibler, Hroar, New York, N. Y. 


Scherkenbach, J. A., St. Paul, Min». 


Schlick, Ray N., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Schinner, Stephen, Toledo, Ohio. 

Schivam, R. H., Wooster, Ohio. 

Schoenung, Alois G., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Schultz, Paul, Anaconda, Mont. 

Schultz, Richmond E., Batavia, 
Now. 

Schwenson, Adolph, Chicago. 

Seitz, Geo. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Seubert, M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shaninger, Edw. M., New York, 
NiY. 

Shantz, Wayne S., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sharp, W. E., Melfort, Sask., Can. 


Shartle, Harry L., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shepherd Bros., Crete, Neb. 
Sherman, Cleveland, Spokane, 
Wash. 
Siddons, W. R., West Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Silverman, Louis, Chicago, IIl. 
Simmen, L. E., Jersey City, N. J. 
Simmons, Walter H. L., Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 
Sinclair, J. L., Barrington, Mass. 
Skelly, C. F., Altoona, Pa. 
Slattery, W., Ottawa, Can. 
Smallwood, Robt., Berea, Ky. 
Smith, Chas. W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Smith, Chas., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith, Fred, Grants Pass, Ore. 
Smith, Harry P., Moline, Ill. 
Smith, H. A., Swampscott, Mass. 
Smith, L. N., Lenoir, N. C. 
Spaans, Cornelius, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 
Speer, H. C., Paterson, N. J. 
Spence, Jas. W., Primos, Pa. 
Spitzenberger, Geo. W., Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


Sponable, R. L., East Aurora, N. Y. 


Springstead, B. M., West Duluth, 
Minn. 

Springer, L. E., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Stapleton, I., Jackson, Miss. 

Starnes, O. H., Charlotte, N. C. 

Steel, Wm. H., Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. 

Sterling, Geo. A., Oakes, N. D. 







' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 









rry, Edward C., Kamloops, B. C., 
Can. 
etter, Geo., Milwaukee, Wis. 
. aerman, David, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
«aerman, Max, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
uss, Carl, Pontiac, Mich. 
eter, R. T., Worcester, Mass. 
egel, Charles, Philadelphia, Pa. 
crm, Laurence A., Richmond, Ind. 
tis, B. T., Truro, N. S., Can. 
van, R. L., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


Sweeney, H. L., Montreal, Que., 
Can. 
Sweetman, L., Paterson, N. J. 
Sykes, Hugh M., Charlotte, N. C. 
Tait, Chas., Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Taylor, Arthur, London, Eng. 
Taylor, A. C., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Taylor, G. Gehman, Dorchester, 
Mass. 
Taylor, W. L., Salida, Colo. 
Teate, James, De Land, Fla. 
Tindall, Harry, New York city. 
Thompson, W. S., Westmont, N. J. 
Thompson, Wm. E., Westmont, 
N. J. 
Thorpe, S. S., Boston, Mass. 
Tresler, Jno. H., Greensburg, Ind. 
Trudel, A. J., Montreal, Que., Can. 
Tucker, J. F., New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. 
Turner, C. C., Macon, Ga. 
Turner, C. C., McPherson, Kan. 
Turner, F. F.; New York, N. Y. 
Tydeman, Roy, Yates Center, Kan. 
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Tyner, P. F., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unruh, Elwood B., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ubrich, A. C., New York city. 

Van Allen, Sergeant L. F., Fort 
Riley, Kan. 

Van Dusen, M. K., Renfrew, Ont., 
Can. 

Van Egmond, J. E., Collingwood, 
Ont., Can. 

Van Sciver, Howard, Norfolk, Va. 

Varcoe, Ernest W., New York city. 

Vincent, M. L., Boston, Mass. 
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Wetzel, George, New Orleans, La. Wold, Christ, Minneapolis, Minn. 
White, Lee, Cleveland, Ohio. Wolf, Frank J., Denver, Colo. 
Whitehill, Arthur B., Wilkinsburg, Woodard, L. E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pa. Woodward, L. J., Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Whitney, C. F., Wayne, Neb. Woolsey, C. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Wicht, George L., Eldora, Iowa. Wood, J. O., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Whittingham, Bert, Winnipeg, Woodis, W. A., New York city. 

Man., Can. Worley, Milton R., Norfolk, Va. 
Widd, Chas. A., Los Angeles, Cal. Wright, G. R., St. John, N. B., Can. 
Wiley, Ben, Charleston, Ill. Wright, H. L., Lebanon, Kan. 
Wilkins, A. R., Seattle, Wash. Wussow, Wm., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Willett, S. P., Davenport, Iowa. Wyatt, U. S., Berea, Ky. 





HOLSTEINS — “LOOK WHO’S HERE.” 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


Vinson, O. T., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Visscher, C. B., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Voelker, R. F., Williamsport, Pa. 
Vogel, Jno., Paterson, N. J. 
Volk, Kurt H., Lindenwold, N. J. 
Volkmann, H. R., Maywood, III. 
Wakefield, W., Jr., Winnipeg, Man., 
Can. 
Walden, Clyde, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Walker, D. C., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Wallerstedt, Walter, Lindsborg, 
Kan. 
Walton, Mulford, Augusta, Ga. 
Ward, Frank J., Baltimore, Md. 
Ward, H. O., Wayne, Neb. 
Warner, Michael A., Chicago, III. 
Wehmeyer, H. F., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Weis, Joseph A., Springfield, Ill. 
Wellington, Jos. C., Cleveland, 
Ohio. . 
Werner, Fred A., New Orleans, La. 
Werner, Jno. M., New Orleans, La. 
Wertheimer, Otto, New York city. 


Williams, C. C., Leonard, Tex. 
Williams, L. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Williams, Llewellyn, Flint, Mich. 
Wilson, R. P., Newton, Kan. 


Wynne, A. A., San Angelo, Tex. 
Yelle, N. E., Colfax, Wash. 
Yost, William H., Camden, N. J. 
Younger, A. J., Eustis, Fla. 


Winter, E. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. Zink, R., St. Johns, Ore. 


THE WHY OF IT. 

Professor Brander Matthews, the eminent critic, was 
talking at Columbia University about the wretched quality 
of modern American fiction. 

“When I look over our best sellers,” said Professor 
Matthews, “I can’t believe that these writers are really 
doing their best. I believe that they must loathe their 
work — that they must be ashamed of their work. 

“ But such work, if it catches on, pays, while fine work 
can never pay like a best seller. And so I suppose we must 
say of our modern American novelists as of most other 
people: 

“They give up what they like to do in order to get 
what they like to have.’ ” 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and speci of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpos 
should be marked “ For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not b.-: 
included in | of speci . unless letter postage is placed on the entire k Speci must be 

mailed flat; if rolled they will not be criticized. 




























A FOUR-PAGE folder issued by The Art Printery, Harrisonburg, Vir- Witt M. MACQILLIVERY, Boyne City, Michigan.— The letter-head ar 
ginia, is pleasingly printed in black and red on white stock. full-page advertisement are both satisfactory in design, and neither or - 
offers opportunity for criticism. 






ALVIN E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— The specimens are 
quite satisfactory in arrangement. The circular for Phipps & Sykes is From W. H. Lewis, Boone, Iowa, we have received a package 
especially good. high-class commercial specimens. Excellent typography, careful pres - 






O. L. LILLISTON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The specimens are ali 
well arranged and the colors are carefully chosen. The blotters are - ——_—_——- 
especially good. 








A FOLDER from the John T. Palmer Company, Philadelphia, printed 
in two colors on india-tint stock, is attractive and in keeping with the 
Palmer standard. 


- 
D. V. Markey, New York city.— The circular is especially well ro ram-Quurheon 


designed and the colors used are very pleasing. The work offers no 




















opportunity for criticism. OG 
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By W. H. Lewis, Boone, Iowa. 







work and good color combinations characterize the work throughout. 
eS eee We show herewith reproductions of some of the designs. 






A booklet cover by David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland. AN exceptionally attractive folder announces the removal to new 
quarters of Geo. W. King & Son, Worcester, Massachusetts. The folder 

COMMERCIAL specimens from David J. Gildea, Catonsville, Maryland, is handsomely printed and embossed. 
show the same excellent taste and careful regard for the principles of WE are in receipt of the initial number of Technical Printery, a 
design which characterize all of Mr. Gildea’s work. They offer no semi-annual journal edited and published by J. Orville Wood, instruc!or 
opportunity for criticism. One of his booklet covers is shown kerewith. of printing at the West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The 
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»<t matter has been carefully selected and is instructive and entertain- 
r, while the printing is very satisfactory. 
R. H. Owen, Kansas City, Missouri.— The leaflet is certainly a 
-asing departure in this particular class of printing. It is well 
‘anged and calls for no criticism. 
J. H. Porter, West Hartford, Connecticut.— One series of type 
oughout, and rules which harmonize in tone with the type, would 
,-atly improve the appearance of the blotter. 
A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from the Harry D. Ear! Print- 
Company, Austin, Minnesota, shows unusually good designs and a 
1sing use of colors. The presswork is also excellent. 
\ CAREFUL regard for space divisions and restraint in the use of 
orative material are characteric features in the typography of R. J. 
1, \nally, Omaha, Nebraska. Among recent examples of his work, one 





And After the 
Wind a Voice 











An interesting arrangement by R. J. McAnally, Omaha, Nebraska. 


of the most interesting is a booklet cover, a reproduction of which we 
show herewith. 

AN attractive circular announces the moving to a new location of 
the Chicago branch of The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. 
The circular is unique in design and is nicely lithographed. 

From George Wetzel, New Orleans, Louisiana, we have received a 
package of unusually interesting booklets and folders. All of them are 
well designed and the colors used are harmonious throughout. 

D. C. WALKER, Wichita Falls, Texas.— The specimens are well han- 
dled and offer no opportunity for criticism. The poster is especially 
pleasing in that it is set entirely in one general style of type. 

T. W. AsnHe, Toronto, Ontario.— Both of the pages 
arranged, and neither of them offers opportunity for criticism. 
title-page shows a pleasing harmony of tone between type and rule. 


are well 
The 


A SERIES of envelope slips submitted by M. W. Dreyfuss, San Fran- 
cisco, California, shows clever conceptions in design and pleasing color 
arrangements. They should prove exceptionally good advertising. 

WE show herewith a repruluction of the cover of an attractive 
booklet recently produced for the Pennsylvania Lines by Poole Bros., 
of Chicago. The original is in gold and colors and is especially pleasing. 

IN a clever little folder, entitled ‘‘ Artvertising,” the Peninsular 
Engraving Company, of Detroit, announces the opening of a service 
bureau under the personal direction of Adrian Gil-Spear, recently of 


New York. The manner in which the folder is gotten up gives promise 
of excellent things from this new bureau. 


» The Standard of Excellence 


i 


An attractive cover by Poole Brothers, Chicago. 














“Tarry at Ge Crary”’ 


Hotel Crary 


ROOMS FROM 50 CENTS TO $150 
European Plan 





Spectal Rates made by 
week of month 


Meals will be served in 
rooms with an extra 
charge of 25e. 


No intoxicating liquors 











BEATTY & BEATTY, Proprietors 
624 STORY STREET 
BOONE. 10WA 






































By W. H. Lewis, Boone, Iowa. Original in colors. 


W. A. Berry, Montrose, Colorado.— Considering your handicap as to 
type, the letter-head has been well handied. If, however, you could 
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Committees Entertainment 








ARRANGEMENT 


M. H. TUTTLE, Chairman 
1. P. BROOKS, Secretary 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES FOR 
SPORTING EVENTS 


M.R. FOLEY 8. R. COGSWELL < 
MARGARET SULLIVAN F.L. SANFORD E Vocal Solo - 
! Bindery ‘ Honeysuckle Time . //oward 


June Moore 





ELSIE BROOKS ANNA BERRY 
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GARDNER Embossing Department 
TOM ROGERS NELLIE FORD 

JACK NEIMAN WILL EDWARDS 


Vocal Solo 
Miss Evelyn Adams 
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eae 
oi 
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FRANK L. SMITH JOE FLYNN 


eS Ta A RR RR Oe 


A Few Minutes with 


ENTERTAINMENT : 
DEAN SWIFT T. $8. WATSON FAY BLAKE Joe Newman 
ETTIE DOUGLAS FRANK !}. WOLF 


LeU 


; STELLA CARLTON g . Vocal Selection 
oslo ’ j bal George W. Kerwin 
HAROLD HILL : 
PRIZES : ; 
W.}. DORAN GEORGE MARVIN LOLA BLAKE y Vocal Solo 
DANCE E, A May Morning . . Denza 
J. L. METZGER . TINA BURKE ee miasaas ae en 
CLINT ELLIS OE WEINAND LEONA LEES j . Day Dreams. .. . Strele ki 


MARGARET ONSTOT VERNIE MARIACHER : is Helene Denham 
Picnickers va GUY FISK 


MEAT PL IS 
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n their way h 
to the i RECEPTION 
Wayzgoose : O.L. SMITH = G. W. BROOKS 

‘3 ©. A.WHITAKER  O. L.. SMITH }. P. BROOKS 


ead a cas 


Stories 
}. L. METZGER = W. J. DORAN = oe C. J. Weinand 
M.H.TUTTLE H.F. BUNDY M.R. FOLEY $ 24 e 
MISS‘WATERMAN MISS MERRILL 
y SCHWARTZLOSE C.F. HYNES 
ARTHUR FOREMAN A. E. STONE 
LLEN GEO BUETTNER 
).McCORMICK C.K, SLOCUM 
C.J. WEINAND GPORGE MILLER 
1. L.. SEIDENSTRICKER 
FRANK L. SMITH 


PELE LA 


Pantomime --Courtship Under 
Difficulties 
A. L. Kent 
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@ Whether sown early or late, the wild oats crop is @ Never judge a man by his chest measure; his lungs @A prima donna may serve high bawls, and yet be a 
always a failure. Charles Hynes may be full of hot air. Charles Weinand lady. Al. Stone 


Pages by Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colorado. 


AMONG other interesting specimens in a recent package from Axel 
Edw. Sahlin, East Aurora, New York, is a business card, a reproduc- 
tion of which we show herewith. The original is printed in two colors. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL — ¢ + 


RECEPTION & BALL 





6 4 
reling’s 
16th Street, between Valencia and Mission 
Anheuser Busch 


§ cents 


DENVER TYPOGRAPHICAL And other good Goods Direct 
CA : 4 

UNION Number FORTY-NINE from the Wood 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY THIRD 

NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTEEN 


EL JEBEL TEMPLE 
"DENVER 




















A striking card by Axel Edw. Sahlin, East Aurora, New York. 


W. E. SNOWDEN, Grenada, Mississippi.— The blotter is very nicely 
arranged and the percentage of red as compared to the black is pleas- 
ing. On the business card you have placed too much space between 
the words in the feature line. Text letters should always be closely 
spaced. 

AMONG the interesting specimens contained in a package recently 
received from Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colorado, are the programs of 
an outing of the Smith-Brooks Printing Company and a reception ard 
ball given by Denver Typographical Union, No. 49. We show herewith 
have placed all of the matter at the left of the sheet, doing away with reproductions of some of the pages. The title-page of the ball pro- 
the narrow measures and consequent poor spacing, the result would gram is printed in black and gray on white stock, and is an especial'y 
have been more pleasing. pleasing piece of work. 


By Frank J. Wolf, Denver, Colorado. 
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RECENT commercial work from the McMullen Printing Company, 
Cheboygan, Michigan, is quite up to the standard set by previous exam- 
pies from this firm. A series of blotters shows some unusually good 
d-signs. 

HEREWITH is shown a reproduction of the first page of a striking, 
fc der issued by The Trow Press, New York, to mark the passing of 
it eightieth birthday. Founded in 1833, this concern has passed 





8 | a i f—_——_Ke 
or ©) Decades of the House of 


TROW 


1913 





1833 May First 





John Fowler Trow. the founder of this business, has been termed “The 
most considerable printer New York has ever had. taking into view the 
magnitude of his office and the length of time it has continued."—(From 
American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking. 1894.) 

He was born in Andover, Mass., in 1810, and was a descendant of an 
old New England family, and lived on the family farm until 1820, 

Learning the printing trade in Andover, and beginning in 1824 with 
Flagg & Gould proprietors of the Codman Press (Mr. Flagg being his 
brother-in-law). he continued as a journeyman until 1831 when he bought 








A page from a striking folder by the Trow Press, New York city. 
Original in colors. 


through many varying conditions in the printing field. As indicating 
the changes in styles of typography, the folder shows examples of work 
produced some sixty years ago as contrasted with the work of to-day. 


From the Union Special Machine Company, Chicago, we have 
received a handsome catalogue. The cover is exceptionally well 
embossed from a design by Carl Krafft, and the inner pages are well 
printed in colors. 





Games 





FA. Bohen, 





88 Fort S$t., Victoria, B.C. | 





An old-time specimen by F. N. Ham, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Reapers of this department will be interested in the accompanying 
reproduction of one of a number of old-time specimens composed by 
F. N. Ham, of Vancouver, British Columbia. The original is printed 
in gold and several colors and is in marked contrast to the simplicity 
of design which prevails in present-day typography. 

From the Wichita Eagle and The Eagle Press, Wichita, Kansas, we 
have received an attractive booklet descriptive of this institution and 
the plant which it occupies. The booklet is nicely gotten up, is well 
illustrated and carefully printed. Except for the fact that the cover 
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shows a rather large amount of bright color, there is nothing to criti- 
cize regarding the manner in which the work has been handled. 

J. W. SHort, Toronto, Ontario.— While all of the specimens are 
good, the letter-head for The Newton Symphony Orchestra is especially 
interesting in design and color, and we would compliment you upon its 
neat appearance. 

JOHN GROSSMAN, Cincinnati, Ohio— The memorial printed in 
Hebrew is very pleasing in design and is, as you suggest, an illustra- 
tion of the fact that the same principles of design underlie all printing, 
of whatever language. 

ONE of the most attractive pieces of printing that has reached this 
department in some time is a book printed by the Munder-Thomsen 
Company, Baltimore and New York, for the Shoreham Hotel Company, 
of Washington. The book is bound in boards, with a handsomely - 
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Page from a handsome booklet by the Munder-Thomsen Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


stamped design on the cover, and the illustrations are by photo-gelatin 
process. We show herewith a reproduction of the title-page, the orig- 
inal of which is printed in blue-gray and black on india-tint stock. 


E. A. MARTIN, Columbia, South Carolina.— The program is well 
handled, although we would prefer to see the title-page set in some 
type other than the script, especially as it contains so much reading- 
matter, and is rather crowded. 

F. E. HEILAND, Delphi, Indiana.—In all of the specimens upon 
which you have used text type we note that you have placed too much 
space between words, and would suggest that this style of type is at 
its best only when it is closely spaced. 

A RECENT package of commercial specimens from Phinney’s Printery, 
Riverside, California, contains much that is interesting. Clever in con- 
ception and well executed, the work throughout is of a high order and 
reflects much credit upon the house producing it. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— Both of the programs 
are well arranged, although perhaps the raising of the upper group on 
the cover of the one for the installation would be an improvement. We 
would suggest that the cover and title-page of the flower show booklet 
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be set in type of a lighter face, as the heavy series which you have 
used do not in any way convey the idea of grace and daintiness which 
the subject suggests. 


PAGE PRINTING & BINDING CoMPANY, Sherbrooke, Quebec.— Inasmuch 
as the inner pages of the menu and program contain no half-tones, 
we would prefer an antique stock rather than the coated one which you 


























Letter-head by J. Warren Lewis, 


J. WARREN Lewis, Visalia, California.— All of the specimens are 
well arranged and the color combinations are excellent. We show here- 
with a reproduction of the letter-head for the Visalia Board of Trade, 
an interesting panel arrangement in colors. 

H. S. Guy, Laurel, 
not fit in well with the line of italic, 
the name of the paper all in italic and print it in the darker 
together with the word “ printers "’ underneath. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover of Wilson’s Photo- 
graphic Magazine. This is one of the most recent designs of Fred W. 
Goudy, and is an exceptionally attractive combination of decoration and 
lettering, all in Mr. Goudy’s characteristic style. 


Mississippi.— Inasmuch as the text initial does 
we would suggest that you keep 
color, 





WILSON'S 
hotographic 
Mapazine 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
DEVOTED TO PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOUNDED IN 1864 


EDWARD npenip tite COrite 
122 East 25th Street - New York 











$3.00 A YEAR 








Copyrighted. 
A handsome cover-design by F. W. Goudy. 


W. ARTHUR COLE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The work through- 
out is very satisfactory, the leaflets for the Locomobile Company being 
especially pleasing in design and color combination. The house organ, 
“The Lehigh,” is gotten up in a very creditable manner. 


Visalia, California. 


Original in colors. 


have used. The antique paper would harmonize much better with t!e 
cover, which is an excellent specimen of printing and embossing «n 
appropriate stock. 

WE show herewith a reproduction of the cover of a handsome boo<- 
let, designed and printed by The Henry O. Shepard Company for tie 


Fhe Mok Hue 


Cul brans no 


| Piano Pla 3 


NP eae aA 


Catalogue cover by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Company. The original design is embossed in 
brown on a blanked panel on gray stock, and is very effective. The 
balance of the booklet is nicely printed on coated stock, the illustrations 
being especially good. 

THE Escolta Press, Manila, Philippine Islands.— While the calendar 
is quite satisfactory in arrangement, the presswork and ink are not 
what they should be. A better grade of ink and a little more care in 
make-ready and register would materially improve the work. 


A SOUVENIR announcement designed by Ernest Hart, with the 
Rochester Herald Press, Rochester, New York, is a handsome piece of 
work. The cover is embossed in gold on rough white stock, and the 
inner pages are printed in colors, with the illustrations tipped on. 

From S. D. Warren & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, we have received 
a copy of the “ Paper Buyers’ Guide,”’ a loose-leaf volume containing 
printed specimens and blank sample sheets of the Warren standard 
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lines, together with valuable information and suggestions to the paper 
buyer. The work is nicely printed throughout, and illustrates the 
adaptability of these papers to various printing processes. 


EXAMPLES of commercial printing from Stephen Ott, Springfield, 
O! io, are gotten up in a very satisfactory manner, although one or 
tv» of them could be improved by the use of a smaller number of type- 
faces. As a usual thing, the emphasis desirable for certain lines may 
be obtained by a variation in the size of type used without resorting 
to another series. 


W. R. Boyp, Lincoln, Nebraska.— The work throughout is excellent, 
an | offers little opportunity for criticism. We would, however, suggest 


PLANT 247 NORTH 11TH ST. 
AvuToO B-i917 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


PRESENTED BY 
WARREN R. BOYD 


An attractive card by W. R. Boyd, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


that the center group on the letter-head in green and gold be raised 
jusi a trifle. The card for the Boyd Engraving Company is very neat, 
and we are showing herewith a reproduction of it. 

The Centre Reporter, Centre Hall, Pennsylvania.— We would suggest 
that the words ‘‘ Commencement Exercises ** on the cover-page be raised 
a trifle, and a decorative initial design, which would bring the letter 
itself a little closer to the balance of the word of which it is a part, 
would be an improvement in a panel design of this character. The 
other specimens are excellent. 

EXPRESS PRINTING COMPANY, Superior, Nebraska.— Some of your 
specimens contain entirely too much red, and we would suggest that you 
confine your bright colors to but few spots on the page. Red should 
be used sparingly in combination with black, and the red should be of 
an orange hue. Personally, we would prefer to see the outline letters 
used less frequently than your examples show. 


“BL. ¥.” Pickups. 


WHY THE EDITOR LEFT TOWN. 
Mrs. P. L. McKinnie entertained inmorally Wednes- 
day evening at dinner. 
Mr. Dwight H. Perkins and Mrs. E. F. Walker left 
Thursday night with a party of men to spend the week-end 
trout fishing at the Wausaukee club, Wis.—Evanston Press. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 

The prize for the most ridiculous girl’s costume, a pair 
of green silk hose, was awarded Miss Sara Young.— Tampa 
Times. 

THE HEAT IN KANSAS CITY. 

Pastor Russell, of the Brooklyn tabernacle, will arrive 
in Kansas City to-day and will speak in the Auditorium the- 
ater. The subject of his address will be “ Hell Destroyed.” 
Electric ventilators have been provided for the purpose of 
keeping the theater cool.— Kansas City Journal. 


SQUALLS AHEAD. 

The marriage of Miss Cora Meimerstorm and Fred 
Storm, both of Geneseo, took place Monday afternoon.— 
Moline Dispatch: 

GOOD TEAMWORK. 

Dr. A. R. Cowser, of Farmington, was kicked in the 
side by a horse Saturday, and when examined he was found 
to have three ribs broken and two or three more cracked. 


His, practice is being cared for by his brother, J. C. Cowser, 
the undertaker.— Peoria Star. 


UP TO THE MINUTE. 


Many women attended the sale and purchased a stock 
of clothing for next to nothing.—Aberdeen (S. D.) News. 


AND HIS RECOVERY IS DOUBTFUL. 
Eau Claire — James Lowden, sixty years old, an old 
pioneer resident of this city, dropped dead in a saloon here. 
He died shortly after.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


THE SLEEPWALKERS OF MICHIGAN AVENUE. 
I saw a female somnambulist walking on Mich. av. Sat. 
aft. At least I took her to be one from her costume.— 


PoMk, 
GIRDED FOR THE FRAY. 


Bloomer Girls Here To-day —Canton Team Will Have 
Supporters.— Canton (N.C.) Daily. 


AN ALL-AROUND DECORATOR. 
A. D. Miller has recently redecorated the exterior of 
Rev. and Mrs. Hoskyns and the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 


Smith, with a new coat of paint.—Arlington (Iowa) News. 
PERFECT DRAUGHT. 
Men, keep cool when you can buy a Keepcool union suit 
at the Bargain Bazaar, white front, two entrances, for 
77c.— Bureau County Republican. 


WHY OPTICIANS GO INSANE. 

Gentleman: Please send me right away 1 pair of eye- 
glasses with which I can thred a needle. I am 5% feet tall, 
and weigh 152 pounds. I am 59 years old and have a 
straight nose, only it is turned up a little at the tip.— 
Received by one of them. 

DISTINCTLY. 

Dear Doc: I thought the news butcher on the train 
showed a nice distinction when, in plying his trade 
[Jar. 42], he called, ‘“ Reading books.’ He knows they 
are different from selling books. MERGETROID. 


WHY CLAIM AGENTS GO INSANE. 

“Dear Sir: Referring to our claim. These goods 
never did reach our customer. Same were stolen from the 
car and Deputy Sheriff arrested the thief who had the 
goods in his possession. The Deputy Sheriff appropriated 
the goods himself in consideration of the expense he was 
put to. The thief escaped from jail.” 


ELEMENTARY, MON CHER WATSON. 

Sir: I went into the candy store Saturday evening 
about 7:30, and a man of about thirty-five was buying a 
pound box of chocolates and ten cents worth of taffy 
candy. Am I right in concluding that he was going to call 
on a widow? M. W. J. 

WE HAVEN’T A NOTION. 


Sir: My husband has a habit of talking in his sleep, 
exclaiming angrily: “ That’s me! That’s me!” What 
do you suppose is the trouble? Mrs. KELLY POOL. 


WHEN IS A PLAIN LETTER-HEAD? 

Sir: A booze firm sent me a “special offer to the 
medical fraternity,” and said: ‘“ When ordering on a 
plain letter-head, be sure and mention you are a physi- 
cian.” E. E. H. 

OBVIOUSLY. 
In “ The Danger Mark,” Mr. Chambers’ heroine 
From her eye 


Sir: 
writes that her “throat is full of tears.” 
teeth? — D.C. W. 

— Line-o’-Type or Two, Chicago Tribune. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertis . 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 4727 Malden street, Chicag:.. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


Arranging the First Page. 

Sam Little, editor of the Hillsboro (Ill.) Journal, 
writes: “ The writer and the foreman of the composing- 
room have had quite an argument about the make-up of the 
first page of the Journal, a sample of which is enclosed in 
another wrapper. I insist that it would have been better 
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bring the headings out nicely owing to the contrast. The 
Times page is nicely arranged, but the publisher goes +» 
unnecessary extremes to avoid running headings at the 
tops of the second, fourth and sixth columns. There wouid 
be no objection to a heading of a single line at the top cf 
each of these columns. 


Che Chilton Cimes — 


“IGA MEMORIAL HAL 


M3 HALE A MILLION :-~ 


pee a 


Reproductions showing two first-page arrangements. 


to have continued the long articles to another page after 
using a column on the first page than to run the extra 
matter in another column on the first page in the absence 
of headings to cover the entire matter of each subject.” It 
is not a good practice to continue an article to an inside 
page unless it is exceptionally long, and the articles on the 
first page of the Journal were not long enough to warrant 
it. If the two articles had been continued inside, this would 
have brought a heading at the top of each column, all alike, 
and this would be objectionable. The headings on the first 
page of the Journal are not prominent enough. If they 
were more like those on the first page of the Chilton ( Wis.) 
Times, which is also shown, they would be much better, and 
then the articles running over into the second column would 


New Buildings and New Plants. 


Among the papers which have recently entered or will 
soon occupy new homes is the Sharon (Pa.) Telegraph. The 
Telegraph’s new building will be ready early in September. 
It will be one of the most complete and up-to-date news- 
paper buildings in that section, three stories high, and will 
be occupied exclusively by the paper and its job depart- 
ment. The entire third floor is to be given over to the 
interests of the newsboys. The Ashland (Ohio) Press has 
recently moved into a large new building in which it occu- 
pies the entire lower floor. In the mechanical department 
new machinery has been installed throughout, includin: a 
new press, folding machine and two monotypes. The Prss 
has been advancing rapidly, and with its new equipm nt 
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is in a position to forge ahead with even greater strides. 
The Geneva (N. Y.) Times is another paper which has 
been growing steadily with the result that a new press, 
w th double the capacity of the former machine, was made 
ncessary. The Press now has a circulation of over 5,000. 


Higher Advertising Rates for Country Papers. 


That the country newspaper is not receiving better 
r: es for advertising is due to custom, and that custom has 
be 2n brought about through the weakness of the publishers 
th »mselves, through their lack of appreciation of the value 
o: the service they render, and their lack of confidence in 
th-mselves and their ability to convince advertisers that 
th. space they sell is worth more money. The advertising 
ra e-cards which have been published in THE INLAND 
P: iNTER for several years past have all been too low, but it 
is safe to say that in every instance they are higher than 
th prices previously obtained by the publishers for whom 
th-y were intended. As an evidence of the lowness of the 
ra es let me quote a portion of a letter to THE INLAND 
PriNTER from J. W. Keyes, of Gladstone, Manitoba, Can- 
adi, a man who has made a study of advertising rates and 
the cost of publishing advertising. Mr. Keyes writes: 


i had oceasion to look up some data the other day on publishing 
a country newspaper, and found a rate-card in the March issue of 
TH’ INLAND PRINTER that struck me as being a little off. This card 
put the rate for a 20-inch ad. for one year at $59. How can a pub- 
lisher do this and pay his grocery bill? 

\ well-balanced paper should have a column of news for every col- 
umn of advertising printed, and the advertiser must pay for the news 
as well as the advertising composition. Composition is supposed to 
sell for $1.10 a thousand ems, and there are 3,510 ems of eight-point 
in a 20-inch column, so that the news composition alone would be worth 
19 cents an inch and the advertising 10 cents an inch more, at least. 

It strikes me that the influence of the cost congress has not reached 
your newspaper rate-card estimating department, and I fancy you 
would be doing the trade a service if you investigated the newspaper 
rate-card problem thoroughly and started a movement for better adver- 
tising rates. The country newspaper man needs them, as a glance at 
any commercial-rating book will show. 

Your newspaper department is doing a world of good, but the ideal 
paper will come only when the publisher obtains a rate that will enable 
him to employ competent help at living wages, and this can not come 
with a rate of less than 6 cents an inch for advertising. 


Mr. Keyes is entirely right in his statement that the 
rate named is too low, although he may find those who will 
not agree with him in his assertion that the advertiser must 
pay all the cost of production. The rates given in THE 
INLAND PRINTER are always much lower than they should 
be, but the endeavor has been to give the publisher a rate 
always slightly above what is customary, and even with 
these slight advances the answer frequently comes back, 
“These prices may be all right, but I can not get them in 
my town.” A lot of space has been used in THE INLAND 
PRINTER during the past several years advocating higher 
rates, and while no decided changes can be cited, still it can 
be seen that there is a growing interest in the subject. 
A short time ago C. L. Coward, publisher of the Lodi ( Wis.) 
Enterprise, who gives THE INLAND PRINTER credit for 
having awakened in him the realization that he should have 
better rates, delivered an address before the Wisconsin 
State Franklin Club in which he figured out a basis for 
advertising charges. Mr. Coward has made a careful study 
of costs and places his hour-cost at 80 cents, and on this 
basis he finds that the actual composition on new ads. and 
changes is within a fraction of a cent of 6 cents a column 
inch, and that the total cost of ad. composition divided by 
the total number of inches of advertising gives an average 
cost per column inch for composition alone of 4 cents. Mr. 
Coward figures that the publisher should charge 7 cents an 
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inch for composition and 8 cents an inch for running an ad., 
making the total charge for new ads. and changes 15 cents 
a column inch. At one time Mr. Coward admits that he 
carried advertising at 6 cents an inch flat, and had one 
advertiser who paid a little less than 4 cents an inch. 
To-day he is getting 8 and 10 cents an inch and is going 
still higher. What he has done others can do, and THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be glad to send carefully graded cards 
to those who are interested in getting better prices, naming 
slightly higher rates, providing they send samples of their 
present schedules. Here is a request received recently 
from E. S. Matthews, publisher of the Bradford County 
Enterprise, Starke, Florida: “Iam writing to find if I can 
avail myself of your assistance in arranging a card for my 
weekly paper. I have been charging a flat rate of 15 cents, 
but while this is the least complex arrangement that may 
be made, it does not seem to me as a just and fair method 
to either myself or the customer. My paper is published 
at a county site, occupies its field exclusively, and has a 
circulation of 1,800.” The card given below is graded 
according to the number of inches in each contract, and 
the average price is a little above 15 cents an inch: 





1 wk. 6 mos. | 1 year. 


j 
1 mo. | 3 mos. 


2 wks. | 3 wks. 





1 inch.... 50 $ 0. $1. $ 
A mehes. ... 2.25. 

3 inches........ 
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21.00 
28.00 
34.00 
41.00 
46.00 
57.00 
67.00 
| 110.00 
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21 20 t 


Open-space contracts: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches 


100 inches and less than 250 inches 

250 inches and less than 500 inches 

500 inches and less than 1,000 inches 
1,000 inches and over 


Here is another request — from W. M. Grier, business 
manager of the Bartow (Fla.) Courier-Informant: “ Will 
you kindly furnish me with a rate-card that should be 
charged by a weekly paper with a circulation from 2,750 
to 3,000. Please also give me rates that should be charged 
for one-half and full-page ads. with medium amount of 
composition.” The card given herewith is suitable for a 
weekly paper of 3,000 circulation, according to present 
standards. Below this card are shown prices for open- 
space contracts, and these prices should be used in naming 
rates for half-page and full-page ads. For example, a half- 
page ad. is equivalent to 60 inches, and should be charged 
at the rate of 38 cents an inch, while a page ad. is 120 
inches, and should be charged at the rate of 32 cents an 
inch: 





3 wks. | 1 mo. 6 mos. 
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Open-space contracts: 


50 inches and less than 100 inches 
100 inches and less than 250 inches 
250 inches and less than 6500 inches 
500 inches and less than 1,000 inches 


1,000 inches and over 
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Another “ Home Builders’”’ Page. 


Special-feature pages have been described in recent 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, and among them a “ Home 
Builders’” page which brought to the publisher extra 
advertising. Here is another page of the same kind from 
the Hamilton County Advocate, Aurora, Nebraska. The 
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Home-builders’ page of the Hamilton County Advocate. 


ads. on this page are mostly from firms who do not regu- 
larly advertise and are run without change through the 
building season — thirteen weeks. This being a special 
feature a better rate is secured, so that the publisher is the 
gainer all around. Other publishers must have special 
extra-money features of this kind; send them in and let us 
pass the ideas along. 


Get-together Banquet of the Arizona Republican. 


Dwight B. Heard, general manager of the Arizona 
Republican, Phoenix, Arizona, held the first of a series of 
get-together dinners recently, which was attended by the 
men “ who are working for him and with him in keeping 
the Arizona Republican the foremost daily paper in the 
entire State.” The occasion was a great success. On the 


back of the menu card was printed the following appro- 


priate essay: 
LITTLE JAMES. 


This here’s a most Pleasant Ocashun, which is made more so by th’ 
Vines which is sot before us to Devour up. As I understand it, we 
have got together fer a Git-together meetin’ an’ they ain’t no other 
place at which Fokes can git so Closte together at, as around what's 
called th’ Festif Bord. 

We have gat together here fer th’ Good of The Republican an’ to 
help depleat th’ Pocket book of our Hoast. Our Hoast ‘Il be on th’ 
Rode to Troo Enjoyment sich as that which Andy Carniggy is seekin’ 
when he’s settlin’ th’ Bill with Coffy Al fer what we're Consoomin’. 

We have came here fer to take on another Lode of Loilty to th’ 
Republican, Admirashun fer wun anuther an’ Vittles. This here Din- 
ner ort to git us in th’ Way of Workin’ together better. A dinner 4s 
th’ First Lesson in Coopyrashun. When we Coopyrate to Clean off this 
here Table, we're engaged in what’s called United Effort, all Workin’ 
Happily toards th’ same End. That'll make Coopyrashun in every- 
thing else Easier. 


I don’t like nobody who goes off by hisself to Feed like a Canine, 
with th’ Silence Broke only by th’ Crunehin’ of Food an’ his Dee) 
Breethin’. Sich a man can’t Coopyrate with nobody an’ Nobody can’: 
Coopyrate with hisself. When Folkes is eetin’ a Dinner together they 
ain’t Liable to be no Britches of th’ Peece committed among tl,’ 
Participance. 

Some of th’ Gratest Acheevmence of th’ World has been Discust 
arounf th’ Bankwet Table an’ I don't know of no Acheevmence which 
Has Anything On th’ Arizony Republican. LITTLE JAMES. 


Some Special Issues. 


Special numkers are not as numerous during the sum- 
mer months, but occasionally one is received which hes 
particular points of merit. The ‘“ Second Annual Speci: 
Edition ” of the Washington State Journal, Ritzville, Was! - 
ington, was published in May and it was an exceptionally 
interesting one. It consisted of forty-eight six-column 
pages with a colored enameled cover, nicely printed an: 
illustrated. One unusual feature was “ Holcomb’s Hist. 
ries,” consisting of about sixty pen sketches and bri: 
biographical notes of local business and professional me: 
humorous but not offensive. The Ritzville Publishing Con 
pany, which publishes the Journal, boasts the finest prin 
ing-plant for a town of its size anywhere in the Northwest. 
Another big special number was that of the South Charle: 
ton (Ohio) Sentinel, forty-four seven-column pages a 
cover. This, too, was nicely arranged and profusely illu: 
trated, being the biggest paper ever published in South 
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Ad. by Oscar T. Vinson, Times, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Charleston. A belated Easter number, that of the Hamil- 
ton County Advocate, Aurora, Nebraska, has just been 
received. This was exceptionally well printed, filled with 
neat ads., and had a handsome illuminated cover. 


Criticism of Ad. Display. 


Among the ads. received this month is another batch of 
those Pennington ads. from Oscar T. Vinson, of the Wichita 
Falls (Tex.) Times. These are all set with round-cornered 
panel arrangements, the border rules varying in thickness 
or in style, so that there is more contrast than usually 
appears in a panel ad. The one shown herewith (No. 1) 
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has a heavy panel in the middle which is a commendable 
feature. I. A. Grabmeyer, of the Bay City (Mich.) Times, 
seads another lot of samples of his work, all of which are 
excellent. The one which is reproduced (No. 2) is not one 
of his best, but it shows how an illustration is allowed to 
taxe the place of a display line. Without the cut the ad. 
would be weak, as there is nothing in the display to indi- 
cate what kind of a special sale is being conducted. Mr. 
G:abmeyer takes more liberties than he should in some of 
hi: ads. when he divides a word in large display type where 
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By I. A. Grabmeyer, Times, Bay City, Michigan. 


the displayed portion makes two or more lines. No. 3 is an 
ad. which was designed by Ernest Shallenberger, adver- 
tising manager for the department store, and set by Joseph 
Cathriner, of the Brenham (Tex.) Banner. This is another 
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A Message to Mother 


you will feel —- and 
entirely satisfied for the 
rest of the Spring and Sum- 
mer if your boy is wearing one of 
oo XTRAGOOD Suits. You will 

have the assurance that you got great- 
er value, dollar for dollar, than you could 
have got elsewhere in any other make, you 
will feel at case about the looks and you won't 
worry about the wear. Son will like them ton 

















Summer Styles $3.95 to $8.48 











The vangest assortment of selected styles you 


will find at any store in Brenham with a very 
unusual and varicd lot ot Norfolks. Made ct 
fine worsteds, cheviots and cassimeres; in the 
new Summer shades and color combinations. 


Louis C. Roberts 
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No. 3. 
By Joseph Cathriner, Banner, Brenham, Texas. 

















instance where the illustration takes the place of a display 
line. The ad. would have been better balanced if the dis- 
play line at the top had started much farther to the left 
and run clear across the top, setting the body a little 


smaller if necessary. W. Dickson, of the Rosebud (Tex.) 
News, sends a number of specimens of his ads., one of the 
best of which (No. 4) is shown herewith. This was all 
hand composition and was set in four and three-quarters 
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No. 4. 
By W. Dickson, News, Rosebud, Texas. 
hours. Mr. Dickson’s work shows very good ideas, his 
greatest fault being the use of too large body type in sev- 
eral cases, giving a sameness to the appearance of the ads. 
aside from the large display lines at the top and bottom. 


ORGANIZATION OF COUNTRY PUBLISHERS. 


At the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, June 12-13, 1913, 
a national meeting of country publishers was held, under 
the auspices of the Washington State Press Association, 
and an organization known as The Country Publishers of 
America was formally created. The new national body 
of country newspapermen begins its career with a member- 
ship, which, though necessarily small, is enthusiastic and 
embraces forty States in the Union. The principal objects 
of the organization are: To secure more general adver- 
tising for the country papers; To establish a minimum 
advertising rate; To make a united stand on all legisla- 
tion affecting the interests of the country papers; To use 
every possible legitimate means to induce the Government 
to discontinue the practice of competing with private con- 
cerns and individuals in the printing and sale of envel- 
opes and wrappers. Mr. Elbert Baker, publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and president of The American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, delivered an interest- 
ing and instructive address which was much appreciated 
and enjoyed by the publishers present. A complete consti- 
tution and by-laws were adopted. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Arthur A. 
Hay, Camas, Washington; vice-president, Frank Ready, 
McDonough, Georgia; corresponding secretary, E. Benja- 
min Yale, Waynesfield, Chio; recording secretary, Samuel 
E. Boys, Plymouth, Indiana; treasurer, Carl Jettinger, 
Delphos, Ohio. 


























HAVE A SMOKE? 


In 1492 or thereabout the emissaries of Columbus found the natives of Cuba fumigating themselves inside and out 
with burning tobacco, and elsewhere the Americans snuffed, smoked and chewed tobacco. Its use was exercised in con- 
nection with solemn tribal ceremonies, and it is therefore assumed to have a deep religious significance. Sir Walter 
Raleigh popularized the use of the weed in England, it is said. He ‘‘ tooke a pipe of tobacco a little before he went to 
the scaffolde,” and those who are opposed to tobacco said ke did so to make himself less grieved to die. 


Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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Large Presses Versus Small. 

It is not always the little printer who is carried away 
wi his enthusiasm to have a big press, so that he can 
doi.ble up on the long runs; the big fellow, with his dozen 
or :nore cylinders, is equally guilty. 

3ome time ago, as the result of an argument, a big 
printer, doing large quantities of publishers’ work and con- 
sequently having a better chance than most printers to 
double up, was induced to keep a careful record of the 
forms on the large presses (44 by 64) in his plant. After 
six months the results so surprised him that he could hardly 
believe them and, therefore, continued the record for a 
year. 

During that year the large presses had less than twenty- 
five per cent of what might be called full forms, and only 
fifteen per cent that could not have been done on a smaller 
machine. The remaining seventy-five per cent were forms 
from a half to two-thirds the size of the press for which a 
considerably lower price was received than the cost of 
running the presses. 

Some one might remark here that he should have had a 
less number of large presses. His reply would be that at 
the time the large sheets were running the publishers were 
pushing so hard that he had actually thought of installing 
another in the belief that he could run it at cost anyhow 
when not needed for the large sheets. But his cost system 
proved this to be a fallacy. 

The only one to benefit by the extra-size machine is the 
publisher or the consumer. It is impossible to obtain 
double price for the double-size sheet. In fact, one of the 
reasons in the mind of the printer for doubling is the 
opportunity to reduce the price. There are a few printers 
with backbone enough to get the double price, but they are 
very few. 

The smaller investment, lower running cost on the aver- 
age sheet and higher speed all point to economy in the 
smaller or medium size machine, even though you occa- 
sionally feel that another two inches would be desirable. 
You can better afford to run two or three jobs a year in 
two forms at a narrow margin of profit, or get the press- 
work done outside, than you can to run a big press ten 
months out of twelve on forms too small for it. 

This does not mean that the man who has work to keep 
a big press going eight months out of twelve should not 
have one; but he should be sure he can run it on the right 
size sheet at least sixty per cent of the time, and that he 
gets the right price for the size. 


Where Equipment Counts. 

Printers are notably inclined to feel and say that “If 
the other fellow can do it at that price I can,” and to take 
the order and let it go through the plant without seeming 
to care whether there is any profit in it or not. 

A recent case of this kind came under our notice where 
a printer was asked for a quotation on five hundred order- 

4-6 


books, numbered, perforated and bound with the orders in 
triplicate — that is, original on one paper, duplicate on 
thin stock and third sheet on manila writing. On making 
his quotation of $95 he was told that a competitor had bid 
considerably less, and finally he took the job at the com- 
petitive price of $70, and on completion found that he had 
lost money on it. 

Here are the specifications: 

Five hundred books of triplicate orders, 4%, by 6, 
printed one side in black ink, numbered in triplicate, bound 
in books of fifty sets with manila tag cover and cloth strip, 
original to be on pink bond, duplicate on white onion-skin, 
and triplicate on yellow railroad or telegraph manila. To 
be delivered f. o. b. destination. 

And here is how the competitive price should have been 
figured to make any money on it; the numbers being so 
close to the other reading matter as to preclude the use of 
machine in the proper place in the form: 

Composition of one and changes, 2 hours, at $1.30....... $ 2.60 
Lock-up for foundry, 4 hour 
Olean Se ONE: vac discdvcwaceenscccndvenccedusues 
Lock-up for press, 4 pages and 4 machines on sheet, 12 

by 18, % 
Make-ready, 1% 


Stock: 
3 4-20 reams pink bond, 19 by 24, 24-lb., at $0.10......$ 7.68 
3 4-20 reams white onion-skin, at $2.50 per ream 
3 4-20 reams telegraph, 19 by 24, 20-lb., at $0.05...... 
Cutting stock 


Running 3 lots of 6,250 impressions and waiting for 
OlaMaee, 26 NoGre SE IOAN 6 oa 5 cided cddes deccecncses $20.80 
Ink, % pound, at $1.00 


Gathering and collating 9,375 sheets, at $0.60 
Wire-stitching 500 books in gangs of 4, 2 wires each 
Cloth-stripping back, 125, 19 inches long 

Trimming 500, 1 hour 

Tagboard and cloth 


Packing and delivery to station. ..............ccccecseee $ 1.00 
Freight to destination 
1.85 


$63.45 
15.86 


Total cost of job 
Add 25 per cent for profit 


$79.31 
Wiaeie- GUNG WNNGOs ow 5 cos seca teed deeaeccesss Cecsacnsccusnsee 


This would allow a fair profit, and the job would be 
handled in the most economical way. Any larger form 
would have required a pony press and would have cost 
more, and to have run the numbering machines separately 
and eight plates up would have required the printer to have 
had eight machines and doubled the cost of the electros 
without reducing the number of impressions. 

The printer who took this order, however, had no num- 


bering machines, and had to place that portion of the work 
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and the binding outside, for which he paid 6 cents per book 
and had to pay for cartage one way, making an increased 
cost of $17, to offset which he had made eight plates and 
reduced his presswork. His additional electros cost $1.50, 
and he saved less than half the presswork, as the changes 
took longer — his records showed 15% hours for the run, 
making a saving of 9% hours at 80 cents, which is $7.60, 
and deducting the electros made a net saving of $6.10 to 
balance an extra cost of $17 in the binding, or nearly $11 
to the bad. This made his total cost $74.32 and his price 
should have been $93. 

Of course, the buyer misrepresented the price he had 
been quoted,.as an investigation showed that he had asked 
the other printer for prices on a larger number of books 
and taken the proportional part of what he had quoted. 

This is simply another example of the fact that the spe- 
cialist who has the equipment stands alone, and is beyond 
the competition of the every-day job-printer. 

Just as we finished this, another job of a similar kind 
was brought to our attention, where the numbering and 
perforating being done at the same time as the printing 
reduced the right price from $84 to $57, and at the lower 
price there was really more profit in the job, as the printer, 
who was going to have it numbered outside, was going to 
add only ten per cent to the prices given him for that work. 

When you get work of this kind be a real merchant- 
printer and buy and sell what you can not make at a profit; 
but be sure you get a real mercantile profit on what you 
buy and sell or let it alone. 


A Labor-saving Job Record. 


So many different job tickets and job records have been 
devised that one would almost think it would be impossible 
to produce anything that was really new or valuable along 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF ORDER (Not an Invoice) 
> _e.!. SS Om 












































NOT AN INVOIGE=This is on exact Copy of your urder as we have it entered. Please compare carefully with y 
us ut once if not correct. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE PRESS 
Manufacturing Stationers, General Printers and Publishers, Commercial Printing, Book Binding 
Loose Leal Bi E 


WICHITA 
EAGLE OFFICE 


Top Sheet, to be Sent to Customer. 


this line; but it seems that it has been done in the one 
which we illustrate this month. 

The idea comes from the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle Press, 
who have been using it for several months and are entitled 


to credit for adding to the value of the job record while 
saving labor in the production of the job instructor or job 
ticket. 




























































































































































































Second Sheet, to Be Kept in Office. 


Their ticket is comprised of three parts, which are 
padded in sets so that one writing is made to complete all 
three by the use of carbon sheets. 

The first or top sheet is printed in red ink on onion-skin 
bond, and is sent to the customer as an acknowledgment of 
the order and a check on details. 

The second sheet is printed in black ink, on ledger paper, 
and is covered by the carbon sheet only as far down as the 


TRACER Fonw No | 
READ ALL INSTRUCTIONS ON THIS TICKET CAREFULLY; IF THEY ARE NOT CLEAR ASK SUPERINTENDENT 
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Third Sheet, to Follow Job Through Plant. 
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line above “ Composition, Presswork,” etc., the balance of 
the sheet being left for the records of production as in the 
ordinary job record filled in by a separate writing. 

The third or bottom piece is the manila job envelope, 
which goes to the workroom with the copy inside. The 
carbon extends the full length of this and thus gives a 
complete record of all data exactly as it was given the cus- 
tomer, any special matter being filled in afterward, such 
as special instructions as to presses or technical handling. 

The advantage of this system is that the customer, the 
ofice and the workroom have identical data at the top of 
th sheet to determine the kind of job sold, and the cus- 
to: er has the working detail to allow him to check up any 
mi-understanding before the job has been started or before 
toc late to change it without losing money. 

The Eagle Press claims that this is the best ever. Here 
is what they say: “ We have tried this system for over 
tw» months and find it the most satisfactory of any we 
ev.’ had, or even ever saw, and we have a hobby for col- 
lec'ing cost-sheets from various printing-offices all over the 
United States.” 

Of course we do not expect every printer to enthuse 
over it to that extent, but it seems good enough to pass 
along, so we publish it. 


Pressroom Efficiency. 


So much more attention has been paid to the details of 
the pressroom than to those of the other departments that 
it should not be thought strange if its ratio of productive 
to nonproductive hours should be higher; but with all this 
granted there is lots of room for improvement in the aver- 
age pressroom, and even in many plants where there is a 
good cost system, to show up the defects at their real value. 

Only the other day we were shown a pressroom record 
of a busy month that showed 96.2 per cent of efficiency, 
and naturally the question arose as to how such results 
were secured, as the plant was running on high-grade 
work, and here are some of the things we found out: 

No form is allowed to be sent to the pressroom until it 
has been passed by the foreman and proofreader as finally 
correct, and extra care is used in handling to prevent 
batters on the way from one department to the other. The 
pressroom receives all forms through the assistant fore- 
man, who will not accept any form not properly locked up 
for the press it is marked for, and thoroughly cleaned up 
after proving. The form racks in the pressroom are spaced 
much wider than usual, so that there is much less danger 
of accidental knocks in putting the forms in and taking 
them out. 

The superintendent or general foreman keeps in close 
touch with the actual working conditions, and before each 
form goes down gives notice to the composing-room fore- 
man of the press the form is to go on and the exact time it 
is expected to be clear, and it is understood that the form 
must be down, or the superintendent notified in time to 
change the list before the press is off. 

At the same time the notice is sent to the composing- 
room, notice is also sent to the stockroom and the inkroom 
to have the paper and ink beside the press on time. The 
result of this is that there is no delay between forms and 
the pressman’s time-ticket begins on the second form the 
minute it stops on the first, and all incidental work that 
actually belongs to the make-ready but is often left off the 
time-card is charged where it belongs. 

The careful revision of the work before passing it to the 
press eliminates all of the stoppages and double make-ready 
that are so often caused by corrections on press, and all of 
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the time that the form is on the press is real productive 
time, and is charged for as it should be. 

If you will carefully examine the records of your own 
or any other pressroom where they are accurately kept, 
you will be surprised at the amount of time taken up by 
such items as “ Waiting for O. K.,” “ Waiting for ink,” 
“Waiting for stock,” “Corrections,” etc., all of which 
(or nearly all) can be avoided by being actually sure that 
the form is correct before sending it down. A sheet from 
press should only need O. K. for make-ready when finally 
submitted. The register should be attended to before it is 
made ready. And any additional make-ready required 
naturally belongs on the chargeable side of the books. 

In the plant above, running twelve cylinders, it required 
an extra man in the pressroom to inspect the forms and 
follow up the details and see that things were actually there 
when they were supposed to be, and his presence and work 
increased the number of productive hours from 81 to 96.2 
per cent in a plant where the average selling price per hour 
was $2.50. 

Did it pay? That man saved the firm more than 400 
per cent on the price paid him, besides looking after the 
time and production records of the department and making 
out the monthly report. Of course he was a pressman and 
knew what he was doing. 

Stop and think what this means in profit, you who are 
pleased when your records show anything over 80 per cent 
productive in the pressroom. Twelve machines increased 
15.2 per cent in efficiency or really more than that, for 81 
per cent is nearly a fifth less than 96.2 per cent. Suppose 
we translate it into hours: 15.2 hours gained in every 
hundred paid for in a month or 364.8 hours clear gain, for 
the pay-roll was not increased, nor the presses run any 
faster, nor the men driven any harder. It was simply a 
catching of the waste and turning it into dollars. 

Here is the opportunity of every proprietor and mana- 
ger of a printing-plant — gather up the time that you are 
throwing away and put it to use by careful planning, and 
you will find out that you will make money in your business 
and be able to pay yourself a liberal salary and put away 
your interest and depreciation as the cost experts say you 
should. 

It takes some brains, but it pays better than putting in 
extra machines when the rush comes, and you don’t have 
so much idle time when the dull season comes, either. 


IN A DRUG STORE. 
Druggist (to little girl customer)— Did you say pills, 
miss? 
Little Girl — Yes, sir, please. 
Druggist —Antibilious? 
Little Girl — No, sir; but uncle is.— Jones’s Magazine, 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


SOUND ADVICE. 


No printer should be satisfied with a job of printing 
which does not secure the results desired by his customer. 
Such a job, however well done as far as the technical point 
of view is concerned, does not reflect the highest credit on 
the seller. It is up to him to put thought into the planning 
and preparation of the work in order to see that it will 
meet the needs of the customer. If he thinks he can 
improve it, let him make his suggestions. It won’t hurt 
any one and the customer will probably realize that the 
printer may be qualified to make suggestions which it may 
be to his advantage to adopt.— Graphigrams. 
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Second Illinois Printers’ Cost Congress. 


Printers from all parts of Illinois, and also a good many 
from St. Louis, Missouri, gathered at the Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, on Friday and Saturday, June 13 and 14, the 
occasion being the second cost congress of the Ben Frank- 
lin Club of Illinois. Topics under discussion dealt with the 
cost and efficiency problems, and all attending felt well 
repaid for the time spent. 

The first part of Friday morning was given over to 
registration and getting acquainted, and the congress 
proper was called to order by President B. Frank Brown 
at half-past ten. Rev. William Schulzke, pastor of St. 
John’s German Lutheran Church, gave the invocation, and 
Hon. J. S. Schnepp, Mayor of Springfield, extended a 
hearty welcome and turned over the keys of the city to the 
printers. 

Mr. Schnepp said that there was a warm spot in his 
heart for the printer as he was formerly one himself, and 
he considered that there was no other calling higher than 
that of the printer. He also said that while on a visit to 
Germany and engaged in conversation with a professor in 
one of the colleges he asked why it was that monuments 
had been erected for so many people, while he had never 
seen one to the memory of Gutenberg, who, he considered, 
was one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. In reply 
the professor said he considered that every printing-press 
throughout the world was a monument which would ever 
keep alive the memory of Gutenberg and of the work he 
accomplished. 

Governor Edward F. Dunne followed Mayor Schnepp 
with a greeting to the delegates in behalf of the State, 
wishing them a happy and profitable session. 

President Brown responded to the welcome of the 
Mayor and the Governor, and thanked the Springfield mem- 
bers for their hospitality. 

W. J. Hartman, president of the Ben Franklin Club of 
America, gave an address on “ The History of the Cost- 
finding Movement and Its Benefit to Printerdom.” Mr. 
Hartman stated that printers for the past fifty years have 
been trying to find the cost of production, and that he saw 
a statement made out in 1882 which was estimated, and the 
fact that there were a good many hours for which they 
were not paid had been completely overlooked. He also 
called attention to the fact that those printers who have 
adopted and kept up cost systems are still successful, and 
that there have been a number of cases where printers 
have been saved from bankruptcy by installing the scien- 
tific system of finding costs. 

R. T. Deacon, of St. Louis, was the next speaker and 
gave a stirring talk on “The Satisfaction of Helping 
Others.” State Printer Expert H. L. Williamson gave a 
talk on “ State Printing,” in which he showed plainly that 
there are still some printers who need to learn more about 
cost-finding. H. W. Flagg, assistant secretary of the 
United Typothete of America, spoke on “ Organization 
and Codperation.” E. K. Whiting, of Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, gave an address on “ Cost of Advertising in Country 
Daily and Weekly Newspapers,” demonstrating his talk 
with charts and by the use of the blackboard. 

Other addresses made were “ Casualty Insurance and 
Its Importance in the Printing Business,” by J. C. Adderly; 


“ Credits and Terms in Printing,” by R. F. Welsh; “ Effi- 
ciency in the Arrangement of a Country Plant,” by C. A. 
Burner, and “ Printing-office Efficiency,” by Charles W. 
Kellogg. 

Friday evening was given over to a banquet which was 
held in the banquet hall of the hotel. Hon. Thomas Ree., 
of the Illinois State Register, was toastmaster and sever: 
hundred printers together with the wives and sweethear‘s 
of a large number made merry. 

Ed. E. Sheasgreen, secretary of the Ben Franklin Clu} 
of America, conducted a cost school on Saturday afternoo ., 
which was illustrated by the use of stereopticon slides, ar J 
in which the operation of a cost system in all its detai s 
was thoroughly gone into. Mr. Sheasgreen is thorough y 
posted on costwork, having spent several years installi: g 
systems throughout the country, and he demonstrated hs 
ability by the satisfactory manner in which he answer d 
the many questions asked during the course of his talk. 


Convention of Manufacturing Photoengravers. 

The International Association of Manufacturing Phot)- 
engravers held its seventeenth annual convention at Cla ’- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, June 23 to 25. The p:)- 
gram which had been arranged consisted of subjects whi-h 
were not only of great interest but of importance and valve. 

The convention was formally opened at 10 o’clock in 
Monday morning, E. E. Stafford, president of the Indian- 
apolis Photoengravers’ Association, making the opening 
address, which was followed by prayer by Rev. Charles i. 
Winders. Addresses of welcome were extended by Hon. 
Samuel M. Ralston, Governor of Indiana; C. C. Hanish, 
president of the Indiana Chamber of Commerce; and 
A. M. Glossbrenner, president of the United Typothete of 
America. President E. W. Houser was then introduced by 
E. E. Stafford and responded to the addresses of welcome 
for the association, Lon Sanders responding on behalf of 
the visitors. 

Following the reports of the officers and the various 
committees, F. P. Bush, of Louisville, and N. J. Mears, of 
St. Paul, conducted a demonstration, by cost records, on 
the subject ‘“ The Cost of Long Narrow Plates as Compared 
with Those of Normal Size.” Addresses delivered were as 
follows: “Fire Insurance Policies and Riders,” F. H. 
Clark; “The Local Organization, Its Functions and the 
Benefits Therefrom,” H. A. Gatchel, E. J. Ransome, B. J. 
Gray and E. W. Klauminzer; “ Photolithography and Its 
Effect Upon the Photoengraving Industry,” S. H. Horgan; 
“The Relationship of Local and Sectional Organization 
Toward the I. A. M. P. E.,” A. J. Powers and L. B. Folsom; 
“A Simple Cost-finding System,” an illustrated lecture, by 
George H. Benedict; “ The Cost of Production and Its 
Relation to Salesmanship and Profits,” illustrated lecture 
by Louis Flader; “ The College-annual Problem, Its Abuses 
and the Remedies Therefor,” R. B. Teachenor, Adolph Jahn, 
Charles J. Doyle and J. C. Buckbee; “ Practical Standardi- 
zation,’ N. S. Amstutz, research engineer; “ The Proper 
Basis of Charges for Photolithographic Plates,” J. A. 
Bevan. The presentation of the Cost Committee’s report, 
and the discussion held, was also an important feature of 
the convention. 

The entertainment program consisted of a theater party 
on Monday night, a banquet at Claypool Hotel on Tuesday 
night, an auto ride through the city, a trip to the speed- 
way and luncheon at the Canoe Club Wednesday afternoon. 

The convention was undoubtedly one of the best in the 
history of the association, and great credit is due the 
officers and the various committees who shouldered the 
burden of preparing and looking after the many detuils. 
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Golden Anniversary of Utica Typographical Union. 
On Tuesday evening, May 20, Utica (N. Y.) Typo- 
aphical Union, No. 62, celebrated its half century anni- 
yersary with a banquet, and about one hundred and sixty, 
‘luding the wives and sweethearts of the members, gath- 
d in the auditorium of New Labor Temple to do honor 
the occasion. Edward A. Bates, ex-president of No. 62, 
.ted as toastmaster and contributed his fair share of the 
, oning’s entertainment, touching the chord of approval in 
every conduct of the office. His remarks were brief but 
without the personal touch which lent interest to it all. 
The Hon. Frank J. Baker, mayor of Utica, was the first 
aker, and was down on the program for “ Felicitations.” 
complimented the printers, their union, and above all, 
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the militant sister of that aggregation of would-be voters, 
and received in return a generous outlay of applause. 

“The Publishers ” was the theme chosen for George E. 
Dunham, and he spoke interestingly upon the relationship 
that has existed between the printer and the publisher in 
this city for many years. Arbitration has been the means 
ever employed in settling disputes, and no matter how 
bitter the pill has been the printers have manfully swal- 
lowed it, coming into their own at length. 

City Judge J. K. O’Connor responded to the toast 
“ Reminiscences,” and took his listeners back some years 
and borrowed of his store of reminiscences of the printers 
and the print-shops of those days. His remarks were of 
special interest to the older men of the union, and his allu- 











GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY BANQUET OF THE UTICA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


their wives and sweethearts. The Mayor took occasion to 
introduce a bit of reminiscence of the best meal he ever ate, 
when as a boy he was employed on the old Herald and a 
special edition of the Garfield assassination was taken by 
him on a hand-car over the Black River road to Lowville. 
When he returned that night John Flanagan told him to 
go to Mary O’Neil’s restaurant, in Liberty street, and get 
the best meal the place afforded. Shortcake was the piece 
de resistance, the Mayor said, and he wanted to felicitate 
the printing crafts for giving him the best meal he ever ate. 

William Ross Lee, assistant district attorney, was next 
introduced and got the loudest hand of any of the speakers, 
especially from the fair sex, when he finished his toast to 
“The Ladies,” the theme assigned to him. He spoke 
fervently for the “old-fashioned, simple woman, the 
womanly woman,” as against the suffragette and especially 


sions to some of those present struck the happily responsive 
chord. 

Thomas C. Peters, the secretary of the Typothete, 
responded to the toast “ The Utica Typothetz,” and ex- 
pressed his appreciation and pleasure for the splendid 
cooperation of the members of the craft in Utica. Patrick 
E. Kelly, who has been connected with the printing trades 
for half a century, told of the work of some of the old- 
timers in exerting their efforts to make the union the splen- 
did success it is to-day. He gave an outline of the 
responsibilities of the union’s members to other branches 
of labor and the channels through which its influence is 
felt. 

James M. Lynch, president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, occupied the place of last speaker on the 
program, but Mr. Lynch’s remarks lost nothing by the 
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delay. He held the close attention of his brethren of the 
craft and their ladies, and said he believed his esteem and 
affection for local No. 62 was testified to by his long jour- 
ney of eight hundred miles or more to be present at the 
dinner. He dropped a word of caution to the young mem- 
bers of the local against lack of interest in its affairs, there 
being too great a tendency at present to take everything 
for granted and accept as a matter of course’ what their 
fathers before them sought so vigorously to attain. 

While the speeches consumed a very fair portion of the 
time occupied by the post prandial session which opened 
about 10:30 o’clock following the excellent dinner — as 
wineless as Bryan’s most cherished idea of a dinner could 
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by the National Typographical Union, the local organiza- 
tion taking its place as No. 62. 


Ohio Printers’ Cost Congress and Central States Million 
Dollar Exposition. 

This colossal affair, which opens at Toledo the first 
week of September, is to ke entirely in the hands of the 
printers of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Kentucky who 
have planned it and clamored for it. It is designed for the 
education, delectation and enlightenment of the craft, and 
if, as a result of the labor of the men who are doing the 
active work, the craft is assisted, the industry raised to a 
higher plane of efficiency; if those who attend this woi - 


UTICA TYPOGRAPHICAL GLEE CLUB. 


be — there were other good things on the program mark- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the organization. 

Rev. George A. Perry, a former active member of 
No. 62, offered the invocation. Hahn’s orchestra furnished 
music during the dinner and for the songs that were given 
between the speeches, and was a fine feature of the evening. 
The Utica Typographical Glee Club, composed of William 
J. Bantham, Ona J. Edwards, J. Q. Hughes, George Seck- 
ner, Frank T. Owens, William E. Davis, William J. Tim- 
merman, Wilfred Cunningham, Walter J. Lane, and Miss 
Margaret S. Hughes, accompanist, sang several excellent 
numbers, and solos were rendered by William J. Bantham, 
J. Q. Hughes, Ona J. Edwards, William J. Timmerman and 
Frank T. Owens. 

Conspicuously displayed behind the speakers’ table was 
the charter of the union, and it silently bespoke the fine 
success that has attended its long life — fifty years, and 
then but a milestone on the great highway of time. The first 
meeting for the purpose of forming a union among Utica 
printers was held Saturday evening, April 19, 1863, in 
Temperance Hall, Franklin square. Committees reported 
the sentiment in favor of a union as unanimous, and a 
charter was applied for. This was granted May 18, 1863, 


derful meeting —or series of meetings — gain a deeper 
insight into the possibilities of their noble industry and 
absorb the backbone to do their bounden duty to themselves 
and their contemporaries — the Third Ohio Cost Congress 
will be a tremendous success and its influence will be 
immeasurable. 

Every feature that is proposed for either the congress 
or the exhibition has been chosen for its educational value, 
not for the financial return that it represents. Those in 
charge want every visitor to go away from Toledo feeling 
amply repaid for his visit, and wonderfully strengthened in 
his determination to make money in his business. The 
splendid education that an attendance upon this congress 
and exposition holds for those who plan to attend could 
not otherwise be realized in years of study at home. While 
educating the visitors, plans are also being made to enter- 
tain them royally and on a truly elaborate scale. 

Here will be offered to the printers of the Central 
States by the printers themselves, a trinity unsurpassed 
for attractiveness — Education, Efficiency, Entertainment 
—in conjunction with the advantage of an exhibition of 
modern machinery and equipment that will comprise ‘he 
last word in every branch of the industry. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SHOP EXPENSES.* 


BY J. A. SINGLER. 


for its educational campaign for 1912 we 

tried very hard, for a good many weeks, 

to get accurate and reliable cost reports; 

we finally succeeded in securing about 

nine reports that would pass muster, and 

in order to get a better average we got 

tl vee or four other reports from Typothetz2 members. We 

also received about a half dozen more reports from Ben 

F:anklin members, but these reports were so incomplete 
aid unreliable that they had to be thrown out. 

Printers who keep their cost records in a half-hearted, 

h: phazard manner remind me of a sick man who went to a 
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We encountered some rough weather, but think we got 
through all right, inasmuch as W. J. Hartman and J. A. 
Morgan and others came around about a year later and 
looked over our system and found everything in tip-top 
shape. 

One of the first difficulties I encountered was the dis- 
tribution of shop expense. This was a new problem and 
had to be studied out. In the beginning we distributed our 
expenses on blank journal paper, but found this unreliable, 
and we then got up our present system of which this blank 
is a copy (see reproduction). 

I will try to explain our method of handling the distri- 
bution of expenses as simply as possible and suggest that 
you follow me as I explain each entry. 

This record represents cylinder pressroom expenses for 
the month of October, 1912, and early in November our 
cost accountant went to the cashier and obtained from him 
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Reproduction of Journal Page Showing Distribution of Expenses. 


doctor to be examined. The doctor looked him over care- 
fully and said, “ Young man, the trouble with you is wine, 
women and song —cut it out, do you understand me?” 
The young man said he understood and handed over a fee 
of five dollars. About a month later the doctor met his 
patient on the street, and inasmuch as he was not looking 
any better, he inquired if he had followed his advice. The 
young man hesitated a moment and then replied, “ Yes, I 
have. I have cut out the singing.” Many printers are like 
this. They take the easiest way, which is not always the 
best way. 

Seven or eight years ago, at least two years before the 
first cost congress was held in Chicago, I started our pres- 
ent cost system for Rogers & Co., and I want you to believe 
me, gentlemen, when I say that I had my troubles getting 
this started. At that time cost accounting was in its 
infancy, at least as far as the printing industry was con- 
cerned, and I was able to obtain very little outside help, 
and consequently was compelled to paddle my own canoe. 


*An address delivered at the weekly luncheon of the Ben Franklin 
Club of Chicago, Thursday, April 24, 1913. 


our distribution journal, or accounts payable record in 
other words, and made a list of every voucher charged to 
this department. After obtaining the vouchers he listed 
them in numerical order on the voucher distribution sheet. 
After this was done, he carefully analyzed each and every 
bill in each voucher and entered the various totals in their 
respective columns. 

The first voucher, No. 6933, was a pay-roll voucher and, 
of course, went in the pay-roll column, and you members 
who are present will understand, of course, that this pay- 
roll is analyzed in a separate book, separating the time into 
chargeable and nonchargeable time. 

The next voucher, No. 6957, was an ink voucher, the 
major portion being entered up in the “ applied ” column. 
You will note, however, that $10.60 is entered up in the 
“ chargeable ” column under the head of “ department sup- 
plies and material.” This represented bills for drier and 
reducing varnish, and as experienced printers, you will 
understand that not all ink bills are necessary stock items; 
certain bills from the inkmaker are a necessary expense, 
such as these items that I have mentioned. 
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The next voucher was for press supplies from the 
Miehle Company, and, of course, was entered up in the 
chargeable column. The next entry was from a wholesale 
drug house representing chemicals for a cleaner, which 
was entered up in the chargeable column. 

Ink rollers, costing $63.81, represent the following 
charge entered up under department expenses, and this is 
followed by voucher 6986, representing a bill for wiping- 
rags entered up under department supplies, both in the 
“ chargeable ” column. 

The next item was a pay-roll voucher, which was, of 
course, handled in the usual way. 

You will note that the totals of the various columns are 
proved up and balanced out with the total in the total 
column and must agree to a cent with the amount charged 
on the accounts-payable record. 

I will not try to enter into a detailed discussion of com- 
position shop-expenses, and will simply take up one item, 
that of brass rule. We make three different classifications 
for our brass rule: labor-saving rule is charged to the 
plant account, as the wear and tear on this rule is about 
the same as on type. Special rule for catalogues is charged 
to the job it is purchased for, and a bill of this kind of rule 
would, of course, go in the “ applied ” column and, there- 
fore, would not represent a department expense. Miscel- 
laneous brass rule for stock is the third classification and 
this is a department expense as it is used up very rapidly 
in general work. 

In order to give you some idea of how many little 
items of expense enter into the handling of a job in the 
composing-room, I will read you part of an article I wrote 
in January, 1912. 

A printing salesman (1) landed an order for some cir- 
culars from a concern and turned in the copy to the 
manufacturing department of his office. A job-ticket (2) 
was made out, inspected and approved by the general super- 
intendent (3) and sent to the composing-room. The com- 
positor (4) who handled this piece of work went to the 
foreman’s (5) desk at 7:30 A.M. and got his daily time- 
ticket (6) stamped and was handed the copy and given his 
instructions in regard to style, etc., and sauntered across 
the floor (7) to one of the type-cases and turned on the 
electric light (8) as it was a dark and dismal day. He set 
five or six lines, spaced it out with leads (9), used thin- 
faced brass rule (10) for some underscoring and finished 
setting the balance of copy. While tying the page of type 
with string (11) he became an absent-minded beggar and 
dreamed of his lunch hour and pumpkin pie and pied the 
type (12). Ye gods! only No. 12. Of course, the poor 
cuss got a call down and had to reset the job, charging 
this time to distribution (13) or to office corrections, 
perhaps. 

When the job was reset and tied, he washed the type 
with benzin (14), placed it on the hand proving press, 
pulled a rough proof and handed the copy and proof to the 
proofreader. The copyholder (15) read the copy, while 
the proofreader (16) checked the proof and marked a few 
typographical corrections and returned copy and proof to 
the compositor. 

The compositor made the necessary corrections and 
now pulled two finished proofs, using enamel paper (17) 
and a good black proving ink (18), and handed copy and 
proofs to the foreman. 

The foreman took a glance at it, slipped it into a proof 
envelope (19), and handed it to an errand-boy (20) to 
deliver it to the customer. The boy got car fare (21) from 
the cashier, and in due time (?) returned with the O. K.’d 
proof. 


Now for the pressroom. 

The composing-room may have more small items of 
expense, but the pressroom has the large ones, such as ink- 
rollers, draw-sheet paper, etc., and they count up. Rollers, 
in a well-kept-up establishment that always is supplied for 
emergency use, such as extremely hot weather, etc., cost a 
pretty penny per annum and average about four cents per 
chargeable hour. 

Now back to our story. 

After the form was locked up (22) it was taken to th» 
cylinder press form rack by the janitor (23) who wa; 
pressed into service. As soon as a press was available th: 
form was taken from the rack and placed on the bed o° 
the press for preliminary underlaying, etc. 

The pressman now proceeded as follows: 

He saw to it that the form was properly locked up -- 
quoins not too tight — and that the half-tone engravings i1 
the circular were of proper height and did not rock. Ore 
half-tone was underlaid with a sheet of paper to make + 
type-high. 

The tympan was now put on. This consists of tw) 
sheets of Star manila (24) on bottom of cylinder, about 
six hard sheets of enamel paper (25), two soft sheets (26) 
and Star manila on top. The next step was to set the 
guides, nippers, etc., and position the sheet. It is impo - 
tant for the pressman to get the sheet as nearly right as 
he can before sending to stoneman for O. K. on position. 

While getting O. K. the pressman set his fountain, fly, 
ink-roller, etc. All of the above time is chargeable <s 
make-ready (27). 

We are now ready for actual make-ready, which con- 
sists of about three overlays, including the cut overlays. 
The feeder (28) assisted on this work. In making these 
overlays, French folio (29), tissue-paper (30) and pasie 
(31) were used. Final O. K. was now obtained, and 
another little spot overlay finished this part of the work. 

Before starting running the form, the wash-up man 
(82) washed-up the ink-rollers (33) and the type-form 
with benzin (34) in order to get a clean, uniform impres- 
sion. 

After running (35) off a few hundred impressions it 
was discovered by the pressman that a half-tone was 
scratched, presumably by a button or hook and eye in the 
wipers (36) while washing up with benzin. 

The press was stopped and waiting time charged to 
idle time (37) while the half-tone was sent to the engra- 
ving-room to be repaired (38). An hour later the press 
was again humming its monotonous tune until ten thousand 
impressions were off. 

This circular was being printed in a dark sepia ink 
and as the supply in the ink-locker was low, an order for 
another lot was ’phoned to the inkmaker as soon as the 
job was started, but the inkmaker was also in league 
against this job, and delivered the ink, in spite of frantic 
telephoning, a few hours late. More waiting time (39) in 
the idle column. 

The job was now finished and hurried through the 
bindery and turned over to the shipping-room for delivery. 
(The bindery expenses will not be gone into for lack of 
space.) 

After the job was printed and delivered the type was 
distributed (40), the ticket turned into the office, and the 
time entered on the original job ticket by the cost clerk 
(41). After the job was priced by the office manager (42) 
the ticket was sent to the bookkeeper and the charge 
entered (43) on the books, and a typewritten bill (41) 
made out and mailed (45) to the customer. 

Is this all? Not by a jugful. The bill became overdue, 
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and a collector (46) made many fruitless trips to this cut- 
tomer’s office and finally the account was given to an attor- 
ney and eventually charged off into doubtful accounts (47). 

It will be seen that but four items — numbers four, 
twenty-two, twenty-seven and thirty-five — are chargeable 
to this job, the others simply swelling the grand chorus 
thot finally makes up the average hour cost. Thirty-two 
of these were shop overhead items, consisting of unpro- 
du :tive labor and material, and eleven were office overhead 
ch:rges, of which the composing-room and pressroom must 
st: nd their proportionate share. 

[ could go on and follow this little job through the other 
de artments in the plant — the bindery and the shipping- 
rom, and keep on piling up items of expense, but what I 
hae given here will give you an idea of what enters into 
ev 1 the smallest job before it is finally placed on the books. 

This may sound like a hard-luck story and the average 
printer will undoubtedly think that it is much overdrawn, 
bu if you will carefully examine your daily press reports 
yo: will come across Jonahs like this one only too often. 
Th:y are not very rare. If a job starts wrong it some- 
times happens that it has ill luck on its journey through 
eve:y department. This is the experience of every observ- 
ing printer. 


A FREQUENT MISUSE OF THE COMMA. 


Of all the marks of punctuation, the comma, it is said, 
has the least power; and yet its misuse may cause no end 
of trouble and misunderstandings, even lawsuits. For 
exainple: quoting the opinions of three authors named, a 
writer gave only two bibliographic references. Of course 
the query at once arose whether (1) two of the authors 
were co-workers in one essay or report; (2) if so, which 
two? Or (8) were there three articles, one by each of the 
three authors, the bibliographic reference to one having by 
mistake been omitted? The publication of the paper was 
thus delayed for several days, a number of letters between 
three cities were required, and a deal of bother and expense 
followed before the matter was finally and correctly under- 
stood. The correction of the misuse or nonuse of a comma 
was necessary to avoid a far greater expense and bother, 
at some later time, as well as to give an author his proper 
place and honor. Because, omitting the important matter 
of bibliographic references, it is clear that Sea, Pond and 
Soil conveys a different significance from Soil, Pond and 
Sea, while a third variant is Sea, Pond, and Soil.’”’ Philoso- 
phers such as Bergson and James, and Schafer and Hender- 
son,” means one thing, while other placings of commas 
would suggest decidedly different meanings. When Dean 
Alford said, “ The great enemies to understanding any- 
thing in our language are the commas ” — was he not a 
teacher of indiscrimination? His killing of a thousand of 
these “ enemies ” in the Greek text of the New Testament 
may have been both “ war” and “ magnificent,” but fortu- 
nately our English translation was left unattacked. 

An illustration of such differences in the uses of the 
comma let me quote from John Wilson’s “ Treatise on Eng- 
lish Punctuation.” The first edition was published in 1826, 
the third in 1855, and the twenty-sixth in 1871. In Amer- 
ica, therefore, the proper use of the comma has had suffi- 
cient authority, vogue, and time to become fixed. Wilson 
says: “In a series of words, all of the same part of speech, 
a comma is inserted between each particular,” and some of 
the illustrations given are these: 

Industry, honesty, and temperance are essential. 

A brave, pious, and patriotic prince. 

5 Happy is the man who honors, obeys, loves, or serves his 
reator, 
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“Some punctuators,”’ adds Wilson, “omit the comma 
between the last two particulars, when united by either of 
the conjunctions and, or, nor. But the propriety of using 
the comma will perhaps be obvious to any one who exam- 
ines the nature of such sentences: for the last two words 
of a series are not more closely connected in sense and con- 
struction with each other than with the preceding words; 
as Infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, and age are differ- 
ent stages in human life.” (There follow certain explana- 
tions, examples, and exceptions, which need not be copied 
here.) In other words, the last and, or or, or nor may not 
at one time serve both for the omitted comma and the con- 
junction. 

The “ Manual of Style” of the University of Chicago 
Press (December, 1912) disposes of the matter in the same 
way. The “Style Book” of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington has nothing in regard to the question. 
Orcutt’s “ The Writer’s Desk Book” fails to notice that 
besides and, nor and or also require the comma before the 
last of a succession of three or more words. 

Despite the usual assent to this rule by most authorities 
treating of the rules of punctuation, there is an astonish- 
ing lack of this correct and indicated usage on almost every 
page of American and English books, magazines, newspa- 
pers, etc. One may hardly say that either the rule, or its 
opposite, is more frequently illustrated by our best Amer- 
ican printers and writers; nor may one be very dogmatic 
as to the preponderant habit of the contrasted Americans 
and English. I have collected hundreds of illustrative 
instances, and, glancing over them, it would seem that, 
while all are sinners, as a rule the best authors of England 
(or their printers and proofreaders) have more frequently 
adopted the right and discriminating use of the comma 
than have we Americans. But, for instance, quoting the 
Oxford University Press “Rules for Compositors,” the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” says: “ The comma separates 
clauses, phrases and participles ”’ — thus inexcusably omit- 
ting the comma after phrases. In our own “ Webster’s 
New International,” under “Comma,” we read: “ to set off 
words, phrases, and clauses that are independent, paren- 
thetical, or appositional ” — thus happily and twice illus- 
trating the proper rule in its own definition. It also quotes: 
“the virtues of faith, hope, and charity.” It need not be 
added that this commended use of the comma is that con- 
stantly exemplified in our New Testament. And yet so 
general has been the American lapse in “ punctiliousness ” 
that one of America’s great scholars, a producer, during 
fifty years, of exquisite literary masterpieces, was a thor- 
oughgoing stickler for the omission of the comma before 
“and,” “or,” and “nor,” connecting the last two links in 
a sequence of three or more; or all the links in a series of 
greater length, or where each individual link consists of 
several words. And this, although he thus mistakenly gave 
his readers and pupils to understand that “the last two 
words of such a series are more closely connected in sense 
and construction with each other than with the preceding 
words.” — G. M. G., in The Dial, Chicago. 


” 
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CANDOR GONE MAD. 

Victor Grayson, the English Socialist and ex-M. P., 
denied in New York that he advised murder as a strike 
weapon. 

“Such advice on my part,” said Mr. Grayson, “ would 
be candid, indeed, wouldn’t it? It would be candor gone 
mad. It would be like the well-dressed lady in the depart- 
ment store who approached the floorwalker and said can- 
didly: ‘I have kleptomania. What would you advise me 
to take for it?’” 
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CORNELIUS FORD, PUBLIC PRINTER. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 





END at once engraving and sketch, Ford, 
new Public Printer,” was the telegram 
that sent me on a pilgrimage to Hoboken, 
New Jersey, to the modest home of the 
man selected by President Wilson to take 
charge of the greatest printery in these 
United States. 

A sweet girl of fifteen or so said, “ Yes, 
father is at home and will be pleased to see you,” as she 
showed me into the front room, where the new Public 
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ating from high school, I learned my trade with Jenkins & 
Thomas, New York, who were high-grade printers, and I 
always feel grateful to them. I resolved not to stay too 
long in any one place, but to get all-around experience, and 
I advise the same course to apprentices to-day. After 
working around in job shops, I came back to Hoboken to 
take charge of the job end of the old Hoboken News, where 
I had a force of twenty-five men under me, and I was only 
twenty-one years of age at the time. When the News wert 
out of business and the Observer took its place, I went on 
the latter paper, and have been working there ever since, 
Last Monday I worked on the bank, and expected to work 
all this week, but when news of my appointment came ‘o 





THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTER, CORNELIUS FORD, AND FAMILY. 


Printer was going over a pile of congratulatory letters and 
telegrams. “ From THE INLAND PRINTER, eh? Well, I’ve 
known that magazine for a good many years. I have had 
no photograph taken for some time, but I am having a 
family group made in the yard to-day and will gladly send 
you acopy. There is little you can say about me different 
from that of any other printer. I was born in this city in 
1867 and have been a printer thirty-one years.” 

And this frank, pleasant, modest Cornelius Ford 
thought that was all that the printers cared to know about 
him. One learns after a few minutes’ conversation that he 
is a clear-headed business man, clean-cut in appearance and 
tactful in speech — one who has had experience in dealing 
with and handling men and who can not be deceived easily. 

Questioning brought out these details: “After gradu- 


the office, I laid off, thinking I had better come home, as it 
might disturb the office to have friends come to see me 


there. I was never in the printing-office in Washington, 
but I expect to go down there to see my old friend, Sam 
Donnelly, and look the place over.” 

From the New Jersey Legislative Manual a biography 
of Mr. Ford states, among other things, that he is con- 
nected with several fraternal and social organizations and 
is and has been for years president of the State Federation 
of Labor. He was a member of the Hoboken Board of 
Education for four years before going to the Assembly. 
He has also been sergeant-at-arms of the Assembly. 

A member of Assembly who served with Ford said that 
he was not surprised at President Wilson’s selection, for he 
said Ford was a born diplomat. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MACHINE RECORDERS AND PRINTING MACHINERY. 


BY GEO. F. CARD. 


)HESE are days of much talk and writing 
about efficiency, scientific management 
and kindred subjects. You can scarcely 
pick up a magazine or trade journal 
without finding something in it about 
such things. 

It is the order of the day, and the 

business man, factory manager, foreman 

or employee who has not read something about or given 
this new movement consideration, has indeed fallen behind 
th procession. The large profits made in the past were 
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undoubtedly won at a higher price of wasted time and 
effort than we are now able to pay, and the day has arrived 
when a readjustment of methods must be made or failure 
is inevitable. 

“THE PROFITS OF THE FUTURE Must BE MADE OUT OF 
THE WASTES OF THE PAST” is a good motto to hang in 
every office and factory. First, because it is wrong on gen- 
eral principles to permit a waste of any sort that can be 
prevented, and second because these wastes, if saved, might 
bridge over a long stretch of rough sledding, if not absolute 
failure, to “ Easy street’ and business prosperity. In any 
event they could be used to increase the comforts and 
lighten the burdens of those whose labors and loyalty have 
carried the business beyond the breakers. 

Under the “rule of thumb” management, which depends 
mainly upon hard driving and hustling for results, little 
attention is paid to the leaks that abound, or the principles 
that make for greatest results with the least effort. These 
things are now to have their day in court, and with the 
summons has appeared a variety of prescriptions and 
treatments labeled “ scientific,’ designed to cure the mal- 
ady. Many of them contain ingredients that will give 
relief, but they. are mostly too elaborate and expensive for 
managers of smal! concerns to consider, and only the most 
optimistic and courageous can have the patience to wait the 
necessary time for results. Instead of approaching this 
proposition, as it were, through the office door with time 
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and motion studies, moving pictures, elaborate reports and 
what not (which invariably creates resentment and opposi- 
tion in the factory and sometimes in the office, because no 
capable executive can patiently see a rank outside man 
handle his work), why would it not be better and more 
logical to come in, say, through the factory gate with work 
clothes on, and in a practical way first find out just what 
the machinery that makes the meal tickets is actually 
doing? 

This will be a way that employees can readily under- 
stand without a diagram, and while the machinery will 
invariably be found operating at a lower efficiency than 
was expected, or should be permitted, there will also be 
found a lot of things that the management must do or rec- 
tify before the men can be justly blamed or criticized for 
existing conditions. This is as it should be, and besides 
putting the initiative where it belongs, it pleases employees 
who are never slow to see the drift of things and appreciate 
having a portion of the burden and blame they have car- 
ried so long shifted onto other shoulders. After this has 
been done, if a good job is made of it, there will be but one 
other move to make to secure their approval and codpera- 
tion in carrying through to success all the worth-while 
refinements of scientific management, stop-watch and all, 
and that is to convince them that the scheme is backed by 
a friendly motive which will manifest itself in due time in 
a fair and equitable apportionment of the resultant gains. 
In other words, begin in a practical way with the machines 
that must be kept going to pay expenses and earn a profit. 
Secure the codperation and assistance of officials and 
employees, and so, along lines of least resistance, work out 
a system perfectly adapted to that particular business. 
Not usually but always this can be done, and no one will 
be more surprised and pleased than the manager to learn 
how easy it is in this way to gradually unravel the threads 
of the old system and re-weave them, without friction and 
at small cost, into a new one of more modern design. There 
is no better way to get a correct line on a machine’s per- 


Fig. 2. 


formance than by the use of some sort of recording device. 
Observational checking will not do because it costs too 
much, and besides has an irritating effect on the person 
checked, which is not conducive to that sort of codperation 
and teamwork that counts most in getting results. 

With a recorder, however, electrically operated and 
located outside the factory, or at least beyond the presence 
of the workman, all these objections are overcome, and in a 
quiet unobtrusive way is obtained all the information 
desired. Machine tools have probably been made the sub- 
ject of more investigations in this way than most other 
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kinds, because they are used in larger numbers, and a great 
deal of valuable information has been obtained by analyz- 
ing the performance charts of lathes, planers, etc.; but 
there is no reason why any sort of power-driven device 
(and for that matter some that are hand-and-foot driven, 
as for instance, typewriters and sewing machines) can not 
be handled in the same way, and the same improved results 
obtained. The charts illustrated with this article were 
made at the plant of the Indiana Printing Company, in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and are typical of others obtained 
elsewhere. The plant is equipped with a complete outfit of 
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up-to-date machinery, and does only the best class of work. 
The officials from the manager down are experts in their 
line, and are progressive enough to want everything new 
and good in their business. This statement is made because 
some readers may think, and it is perfectly natural for 
them to do so, that the efficiencies and figures herein given 
are not as good as prevail in their own establishments. It 
is confidently believed that no better showing could be made 
in any plant of the same class by the same machines under 
the same conditions. 

Beginning with the regular order of work for a job of 
printing, Fig. 1 shows a chart taken from a monotype key- 
board. Connections to the keyboard were made at the 
justifying switch that lights the lamp at the end of each 
line. A counter on the recorder registered the number of 
lines written. Fig. 2 is a diagram of the work by hours. 
In the forenoon it was 6-22 solid matter, and in the after- 
noon complicated straight matter. The total working time 
was 8 eight hours or 480 minutes. In the forenoon 289 
lines were written and in the afternoon 212 lines, a total 
of 501, this is an average of 1.04 lines per minute. The 
chart shows the length of time it took to justify each line, 
the dots representing quick work, while the dots that are 
lengthened into lines show where time had to be taken to 
get the justifying right. On the full-size chart, 9 inches in 
diameter, these places are more noticeable, but several can 
be found where it took one minute or more to justify. 

Fig. 3 is the reproduction of a chart from a monotype 
casting machine. Like the keyboard, the recorder contact 
was arranged to record each line of type as made, but was 
peculiar in that two makes and breaks of the circuit were 
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used instead of one. This was done so the number of times 
the machine was automatically stopped would be recorded. 
A slip contact was fastened to the bed frame of the 
machine, so the line-hook slide as it came out with a line of 
type to be transferred to the galley, would close the circuit 
and again on its return. If a disarrangement of type or 
an error in justifying tripped the machine, a space would 
appear on the chart (the time between the two contacts 
being sufficient to do this) showing when the troub'e 
occurred. There are sixteen of these stops on the char., 
two when the machine was shut down, nearly a minut». 
This chart shows that the machine was not started unt] 
8:35, and was shut down at 2:41, covering a period of 3¢1 
minutes. Within that time it was running 279 minute;, 
and not running 62 minutes. This is an efficiency of 81 2 
per cent, which is very good for the operator, but only 5& 1 
per cent for the machine, which is not so good. The nur:- 
ber of lines of type made was 675, an average of 2.41 pr 
minute for the running time, but only 1.4 for the full da-. 
All work was on six-point, 22-em, tabular matter. 
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Fig. 4. 


Section of chart, enlarged to show spaces left by missed impressions. 


Fig. 4 is the reproduction of a section of a chart from 4 
Miehle cylinder press running twenty-five impressions per 
minute. The contact on the press for this record was 
arranged to close the circuit every time an impression ‘vas 
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inde. This enlarged section shows the spaces left by the 

,issed impressions. Full time for this record was 4 hours 

» 240 minutes. The press was running 207 minutes and 
- running 33 minutes, an efficiency of 86.2 per cent. Fol- 
ring is the readings by hours: 





Fuu Time. RunNING TIME. Lost Time. EFFICIENCY. 





93.3 
80.8 
92.5 
78.3 


86.2 





240 min. 207 min. 

















This is an excellent record for a hand-fed press, and 

y 1ld be altogether good but for the missed impressions. 

chart shows a great number of these misses, and a 

»ful count gives the following totals: 8 to 9, 221 misses; 

» 10, 227 misses; 10 to 11, 267 misses; 11 to 12, 164 
mi ses; total, 879 misses. 
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This is almost 17 per cent of the possible number of 
impressions that could be made, and is accounted for by 
the fact that the paper was thin and hard to feed, and the 
press was irregular in speed, due to an overloaded engine. 
On seeing the evidence furnished by this chart that this 
bad condition existed, the management took immediate 
steps to relieve the engine of all unnecessary loads, which 
greatly improved matters. The importance of missed 
impressions was brought out by this investigation in a 
most convincing and alarming manner. At the rate they 
were being made, the loss for a full day of eight hours 
would be 1,758, and as each impression printed six small 
36-page catalogues or premium lists complete, the actual 
loss was 10,548 catalogues per day, a loss altogether too 
great to be permitted without some effort being made to 
reduce it. 

Leaks of this sort are the ones that sap the vitality of 
many otherwise well-managed concerns. It presents the 
spectacle of executives working themselves into a state of 
nervous prostration, and driving those under them to 
greater exertions carrying water to fill a barrel, while 
around the chime and between the staves are numerous 
little leaks that, in spite of all they can do, keep the level 
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in the barrel just below the spigot, out of which profits 
have to be drawn. 

The next operation after printing is folding. Fig. 5 is 
the reproduction of a chart from a Dexter folder with auto- 
matic feed. The job was folding the premium lists referred 
to. This chart does not look very good for a day’s work, 
and the diagram Fig. 6 shows plainly that something was 
wrong. Recorder connections were made to the feeding 
mechanism, and a counter registered the number of sheets 
fed into the folder. The average rate was 45 per minute 
or 2,700 per hour. Between 10 and 11 o’clock this number 
was nearly reached, but the balance of the day shows 
mostly white on the chart, which means “ nothing doing.” 
The efficiency was only 52 per cent, allowing 10 per cent for 
legitimate lost time, and one hour to load the elevator, 
which in this case took 1 hour and 44 minutes. 

The trouble was principally machine adjustments, two 
broken belts, and other little things that take time but are 
seldom, if ever, properly accounted for. Following folding 
comes stitching. Fig. 7 shows a more pleasing picture. 
This chart was taken from a Rosback style C stitcher, 
stitching the inside of a bulletin, one stitch per bulletin. 
Contact for the recorder was made at the treadle, and the 
counter registered the number of stitches. The operator 
had a girl helper to pass the sheets ready for stitching. 
The time covered was 252 minutes, and the number of 
stitches made was 4,168. This is an average of 16.5 per 
minute. For diligence and sustained speed this is one of 
the best records I have ever taken. Including the six min- 
utes lost at starting and stopping time, and counting every 
stop in excess of one-half minute, there were only 22.25 
minutes lost, which puts the efficiency up to 91.15 per cent. 
The longest stop was seven minutes between 10:12 and 
10:19. None of the others were more than two minutes in 
duration, and were necessary to dispose of stitched sheets 
and prepare others for stitching. The regularity of work 
is shown on chart Fig. 7 and diagram Fig. 8. Only once, 
between 11:21 and 11:26, for five minutes was there a 
noticeable slowing down. The remainder of the lines on 
the chart are practically solid, due to rapid and regular 
feeding. It should be noted that both foot and hand had to 
work in unison at every stitch, and the work was a high- 


Fig. 6. 


grade job that had to be done with care. Work was stopped 
at 1:09 for lack of material, which dropped the efficiency of 
the machine for the day to 52.5 per cent. 

All of the foregoing charts cover only short runs, and 
do not bring out the real efficiencies. This can be done only 
by a series of charts covering a period long enough to get a 
fair average. A sharp distinction should be made between 
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the efficiency of the operator and of the machine. The 
former is responsible for the time he is in charge of the 
machine with a job, while the manager, superintendent or 














somebody else is, or should be, responsible for the time the 
machine is idle, waiting for a job. Altogether too much 
attention has been paid the man, and too little the machine. 
This means that some of the burden and blame should be 


shifted along until a more equitable balance is obtained. 
As an illustration, the performance of a platen press on 
jobwork for two and one-half days is shown on diagram 
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Fig. 9, and chart Fig. 10. The chart is for one day only; 
the others being similar are not shown. 

This one was selected because it shows the best and 
worst half days of the series, and makes clear how either 
one of them taken alone would lead to wrong conclusions. 
A double contact was arranged on this press to catch the 
missed impressions. This was done by fastening one con- 
tact to the “ throw-off lever ” and the other to the “ impres- 
sion bed frame.” Unless both contacts were closed, thee 
would be no record. When the press was printing, the 
swing of the bed frame controlled the current. If the 
throw-off lever was thrown forward by the operator to 
miss an impression, the circuit was opened and the recorder 
missed a count, and at the same time a space appeared cn 
the chart. The full time was 20 hours or 1,200 minutes. 
Following is a summary in half-day periods: 
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| 66 min. 
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Pp: 
Feb. 11—A. 
P 
Feb. 12—A. 


Matalin cece | 1200 min. 


548 min. 





The important thing brought to light by this investig:- 
tion was the large number of times the press was idle waii- 
ing for a job. It proves my contention at the beginning, 


that somebody or something besides the operator can usu- 
ally be looked after with profit to the concern. Following 
are the figures: Per Cent. 
IRE MmN Rien NA ok Oo IISA yon 915.4: soieswsn re Oe, oh oo aes Alera eneie eel eR ee 100.00 
Press printing, 548 minutes 


Press idle With Jou in, 174 Miniter ....c... cick ese ce ceeds oveereuses 14.50 
Press idle waiting job; 473 minutes: ...... 66.066 ccccccccescscewsnses SU 


Total, 1,200 minutes...... 
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From this it appears that an average of 43 minutes was 
consumed changing jobs, while it took on an average only 
49 minutes to do the printing. It is needless to say that 
steps were immediately taken to reduce this loss, and would 
be in any shop for any kind of machine when evidence is 
presented in the same conclusive and understandable 
manner. 

For the information of those who are curious about 
de ails and are not acquainted with this new system of 
pr: duction engineering, it might be added that besides the 
recorder and counter mentioned, other special instruments 
wee used which made it possible to get all the data for this 
article without going near the presses or other machinery, 
an: without the operator’s knowing that his work was 
beiig investigated. 

[he value of this method is twofold: First, it does 
aw.y with everything that has the appearance of surrepti- 
tio'is watching, which no one likes, least of all a capable 
dilizent worker; and second, it catches work going on 
unver normal conditions, thereby getting for the manage- 
me::it facts about the day’s doings that are not distorted. 

One of these instruments is a selector, which is located 
an) place in the factory or pressroom, where it will be 
most convenient and cheapest to wire the machines to. It is 
locked up in a box which no one has access to but the per- 
son in charge. From this selector (which can be made for 
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Fig. 10. 


any number of machines, usually fifteen or twenty) to the 
office or wherever the recorder is located, three wires are 
run to a special switch by means of which any one of the 
machines connected to the selector can be put in circuit 
with the recorder without the operator’s knowledge. 
Another instrument called the “joker” is valuable when 
emergency jobs are being worked on. It is a clockwork 
device that can be set for any period of time desired, say, 
three, five or more minutes, and when that time expires, 
will sound a buzzer calling attention. For instance, a job 
of printing has been promised for quick delivery. The 
longest time the press should remain idle (no accidents 
happening) is, say, four minutes. The joker on the super- 
intendent’s desk is set for four minutes, and the clock 
started. Every time the press stops printing that length 
cf time, he is notified and can investigate. Perhaps some- 


thing has happened that makes it impossible to meet the 
promised delivery, and the customer should be notified. 
Anyhow he is advised and has no excuse to “ jump” the 
pressroom later on, and be given reasons or excuses that 
may or may not be correct. 

It relieves the foreman and operator of a responsibility 
they should never be asked to carry, and puts it “ higher 
up” where it belongs. If the operator is at fault, the 
reason is known at once, and proper action can be taken 
while the facts are fresh in the minds of everybody. 





A PRAIRIE PIONEER. 
From the Historical Collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 


“The Delayed Tariff Legislation Is Seriously Affecting 
Trade.” 


Little Will had indigestion, 
What to do was quite a question. 
Doctors sat considering well 
What gave Willie such a spell. 


Willie lay there, thin and pale, 
Doctors talked without avail, 
Never heeding Willie’s cry, 

** Aw, let me have a slice of pie. 


“Sure, I’m goin’ all to punk; 

See my waistband how it’s shrunk. 
Give me, doctors, ere I die, 

Just a teeny slice of pie.” 


No one heeded Willie’s squeal ; 
No one offered him a meal. 
While the doctors argufied 
Little Will curled up and died. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Form of a Firm’s Name. 

(. D., Grand Rapids, Michigan, asks: “Is the name 
John E. Wormast Sons grammatically correct, or should it 
be /ohn E. Wormast’s Sons? ” 

inswer.— The second form is the only correct one 
greimatically. 

College Degrees. 


A. M., Jackson, Mississippi, writes: “Is it correct to 
print college degrees without spaces, as James Jones, B.A., 
M.A., Ph.D., or should they have spaces, as in James Jones, 
B. A., M. A., Ph. D.? There seem to be about as many 
authorities on one side as on the other.” 

canswer.—Authorities do not merely seem to be divided. 
They are so, and both ways are correct. My decided choice 
is for the insertion of the spaces, which used to be almost 
universal; but now the close form is much commoner. In 
these abbreviations each letter or group with a period 
stands for a separate word, and should logically stand 
separated as such. No one ever suggested the crowding 
together of personal initials, and the degree initials are 
just as properly separate as they are. 


Indexing Men’s Names. 


S. E. N., New York, asks: “ In indexing proper names, 
such as James de Forest and Henry De Forest, would you 
place both of them under the initial letter D, or would you 
index the first under F? The same question arises in 
regard to names spelled von Gall and Von Gall. Would you 
index both of these under V, or one under G and the other 
under V?” 

Answer.— There are some points involved as to which 
I must confess inability to make a clear decision, mainly 
because of inconsistencies found in the best books. No abso- 
lute plan of arrangement seems possible. Proper alpha- 
betizing must vary somewhat with the nature of the work, 
some such names seeming best placed in one way in such 
books as general encyclopedias and the other way in some 
other books. In my opinion the proper order for the names 
mentioned is under D and V, except in the case of a person 
who is usually spoken or thought of without the de or von, 
etc., as Bismarck, whose name is von Bismarck, but whom 
we never think of with von. On the contrary, de Forest is 
probably never called Forest, and Henry van Dyke cer- 
tainly is never called Dyke. 

The “ Manual of Style” of the University of Chicago 
Press is the only printers’ stylebook in which I find any- 
thing on this subject. It says: “French and German 
names preceded by the particles de and von, written in the 
usual fashion with lower-case letters, are regularly listed 
under the letter following the particle. In individual cases 
it may be found that the person always capitalizes the par- 
ticle and treats it as a part of the surname. The Dutch 
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prefix Van is regularly capitalized and treated as the first 
part of the surname; such names are listed under V.” 
But the exception noted leaves much uncertainty, and the 
regularity of capitalizing Van is at least doubtful. 

In the Century Dictionary D’Amboise is referred to 
Amboise, D’Anville to Anville, and most if not all French 
names are so listed; but the Dutch names De Winter and 
De Witt are under D, and De Ruyter is entered only under 
R, and Van Tromp only as Tromp. There are many other 
puzzling differences, as in place we are told for Van der 
Goes, Van der Heyden, Van der Meer, etc., to see Goes, 
Heyden, etc., but Van der Poorsen Schwartz is treated 
under V. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary gives D’Agin- 
court under D, but most French names in the other places, 
and is much like the Century. 

In two encyclopedias, both considered highly authori- 
tative, De Ruyter and Van Tromp are treated under the 
titles Ruyter and Tromp, and De Witt, another Dutch 
admiral, is treated under D. In one of these works the first 
two men are called Ruyter and Tromp in the text, but the 
third is always De Witt. Many such differences could be 
cited from these books. None of them is mentioned for the 
sake of faultfinding. It would be very difficult to get a 
better result. Even the little bit of evidence here given has 
cost weary hours of labor in the finding and much per- 
plexity in selecting. 


Bibles Properly Capitalized. 


A. W. C., Baton Rouge, Louisiana, writes: “I had 
quite an argument to-day as to whether the word Bibles 
should go up or down. My opponent contended that it is a 
common noun, and, as there are numerous Bibles, that it 
should go down. Following my instructions received when 
learning the trade and the rules given in school grammars 
and spellers, and believing that when we, as Christian peo- 
ple, refer to the Bible only one is meant (the commonly 
accepted Book of Laws—the Old and New Testaments), 
and being a good Methodist, I argued that it should go up. 
Who is right? And please give your authority.” 

Answer.— Bible was once a common word, meaning 
simply book, but such use died long ago, and now it always 
means the Book. Even in speaking of the Mohammedan 
Bible or any similar work, the word is used with reference, 
as of comparison, to the Christian Bible. A capital should 
be used whether we speak of a Bible, the Bible, or Bibles, 
also for the Scriptures, and in the adjectives Biblical and 
Scriptural; and not only by good Methodists, but by every- 
body. Bibles means copies of the Bible, and so is not a 
common noun any more than Shakespeares when I say that 
I have four Shakespeares. There should be no need to 
name authorities for this. The grammar-books are suffi- 
cient. But each of our three large dictionaries prescribes 
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the capital for Bible, though none of them says anything 
about the plural. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth 
edition, always has Bibles, with a capital, and so has the 
“American Cyclopedia,” the latter a work that used very 
few capital letters. Ramsay’s “English Language and 
English Grammar,” p. 255, speaks of “the recent and 
respectable authority of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Goold Brown’s “ Grammar of English Grammars,” p. 172, 
observation 17, speaks of “ our common Bibles.” These are 
all comparatively old books, but there has been no change 
’ since their time in respect to the word here considered. 


Punctuation in Relation to Parentheses. 


E. C. H., Worcester, Massachusetts, asks: “ Did THE 
INLAND PRINTER ever print a statement, as an authority, 
that the placing of a point of punctuation with reference 
to parentheses is immaterial? ” 

Answer.— No. The man who now answers has written 
all such decisions in the magazine for twenty years, and he 
is sure he never said anything meant to be so understood. 
Of course he can not search through twenty years’ writing 
for proof that he has said nothing incapable of being so 
misunderstood. Some persons can misunderstand anything. 
That twenty years’ work included a series of articles 
largely reproduced in his book “ Punctuation,” published 
by D. Appleton & Company, New York, and this is what is 
said of parentheses: ‘“ When the parenthesis [the matter 
within the curves] is a complete sentence the preceding 
sentence should be closed with its appropriate mark, and 
similarly the parenthesis should be closed within the marks, 
and so should a [any] parenthetic question or exclamation. 
No other circumstances call for or really justify the use 
of any point just before either of the marks of parenthe- 
sis.” After this a sentence is quoted from John Wilson’s 
book showing where he says there should be a comma 
before the parenthesis, with the remark: “The comma in 
this example should follow the closing mark of parenthesis 
just as it does in other cases, and for the same reason that 
Wilson gives for the others, namely, that ‘it connects the 
parenthesis more closely with the preceding part of the 
sentence, to which it is usually most related.’ ” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CAPITALIZATION IN HEADINGS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


OW fortunate it is for writers, printers, and 
publishers that the reading public is gen- 
erally indifferent to matters of mere typo- 
graphical form. All possible differences 
in this respect are found not only in news- 
papers, but also in the books written by 
the best authors and printed by the best 
printers. And not only is this true of dif- 

ferent books, but instances are frequent in which one book 

is not uniform. The existence and the persistence of such 
differences are unavoidable, or at least no means has yet 
been found for eliminating them. It is obvious that they 
result from differences of opinion, and almost no one who 
thinks one way seems willing to admit that another way is 
better. Uniformity can be obtained only by universal 
adoption of some one authoritative opinion in each instance. 

Maybe it is unfortunate that this is not done. Who knows? 

Among the details subject to disagreement, the use of 
capital letters varies as much and as persistently as any, 
because of a fact that occasions all such varying. That 
fact is that men differ in their mental processes, so that 
they reach different conclusions from the same premises. 
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Absolutely all agree that English proper names must be 
capitalized, but they do not agree in deciding what is a 
proper name, except as to personal names and place-names. 
A striking instance of this is shown in “The Magazine 
Style-Code,” by Leigh H. Irvine, which says: “ Centuries 
take a lower-case letter: fifteenth century, nineteenth, 
twentieth, etc. This is an exception to the rule concerning 
historical epochs, but custom has made it proper.” The 
present writer has not found mention of the centuries else- 
where, and he thinks it is not given because the other 
writers have assumed that everybody knew the words as 
common. Such common ordinal phrases are not exceptions, 
and are incorrectly treated when capitalized, as they are 
sometimes. Such mistaken notions of analogy are ama- 
zingly frequent. 

Two noted grammarians — though neither was clearly 
entitled to the extravagant praise they both received — 
published large books on grammar about sixty years ago. 
William Chauncey Fowler’s “ The English Language in its 
Elements and Forms” has three hundred words about 
capital letters at the end of the book, including this: “In 
the use of capitals in the English language, there is some 
diversity in the practice of writers and printers.” Goold 
Brown’s Grammar of English ‘Grammars” has at least 
fifteen thousand words at the beginning of his treatise, and 
says: “The innumerable discrepancies in respect to capi- 
tals which, to a greater or less extent, disgrace the very 
best editions of our most popular books, are a sufficient 
evidence of the want of better directions on this point.” 
The discrepancies still persist. 

A special phase of this detail, which has been confused 
by false analogy, is the treatment of words in headings. 
A difference has developed between newspaper usage and 
book usage, that is nowhere noted in text-books or style- 
books, but is evident through comparison. Nearly every 
good book has words like “ Jones says that there is more 
than Enough for him,” in a chapter-heading or any head- 
line, as here shown, while most newspapers have “ Jones 
Says that There Is More than Enough for Him,” and some 
even capitalize That, Than, and For also. Of course the 
example is not a likely one, being made merely to bring 
such words together. Judged by text-book rules, one style 
has too many capitals and the other has too few. 

All the rules in grammar text-books are alike in pre- 
scribing capitals for chief or principal words, also in fail- 
ing to tell what kinds of words are principal. The rules 
given in style-books are more definite. In the “ Stylebook 
of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders” we are told to 
capitalize “ The principal words and the last word in the 
titles of books, articles, magazines, journals, plays, lec- 
tures, pictures, hymns, etc. In upper-and-lower-case or 
cap-and-small-cap heads, all adjectives, adverbs, nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, and the last word.” In the “ Manual of 
Style ” of the University of Chicago Press is a direction to 
capitalize “All the principal words (i. e., nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, verbs, first and last words) in English 
titles of publications” and in headings. Mr. Charles H. 
Cochrane, in “ Punctuation and Capitalization,” says, 
Capitalize important and long words in a title, heading,” 
etc., and observes: “It must always remain a matter of 
judgment as to what words are important, and the strict 
application of rules for capitalizing titles and headings 
usually leads to some absurdity.” 

Those who make rules specifying parts of speech have 
always omitted prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions; but it often happens that one of these usually minor 
words is more important, in the particular instance, than 
some of the pronouns and verbs. Mr. Cochrane wisely 
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provided for these occasions by mentioning long words, 
because long words are nearly always emphatic words. 
There can be no question about the first word, but the 
reason is not evident why the last word should be capital- 
ized, without regard to its importance. 

My personal preference in these matters does not agree 
at all points with any set of rules that I have seen, and 
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tion, where they appeared with Them, With, Into, From, 
and Than. 

The object of frequent capitals in headings is simply to 
make them distinct from text, and the method of doing this 
is comparatively unimportant. It may be well enough to 
accept the usage which seems now to be most common. The 
simplest rule for this is, Capitalize every word except the 


DR. FRIEDMANN’S MEDIUM. 
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involves some discrimination that would be objectionable 
to many printers, if not to many writers. This preference 
is stated following in dogmatic expression, but to be under- 
stood as if, in each instance, said to be merely my opinion. 

Every noun should be capitalized. 

Long pronouns take a capital; short ones (unless 
emphatic) do not. Thus— To Whosoever Will; Took his 
Own Time; That is His Way. (But almost universally, 
especially in newspapers, every pronoun is capitalized.) 

Every adjective is capitalized; as, Gave him That One; 
Take This as True. 

Principal verbs should be capitalized; auxiliary verbs 
should not; as, John will Go; That is to Have a Capital; 
This should Not have Had One. 

Capitalize every adverb. 

Short and unemphatic prepositions and conjunctions 
should not be capitalized; long and emphatic ones take a 
capital. Thus— Urges them to Proceed with Caution; 
Cold Turns into Pneumonia; Came from Tonawanda; 
Show that he Told it; Hires More than 200 Men; Has No 
Means; Brown will Not Go; Votes For and Against. 
Four of these are copied from a newspaper of high reputa- 


very short and unimportant ones, like as, and, but, if, etc. 
Differences of interpretation will surely occur, but they 
are unavoidable in any matter of custom or usage. 


THE CLIMBER. 


Frederick Townsend Martin was talking, at a rehearsal 
of his dramatized book, about climbers. 

“It’s a mistake to think,” he said, “ that climbers never 
succeed in getting into the highest society. They succeed 
very often, indeed, if they’ve got wealth, perseverance and 
cheek. 

“They must have plenty of cheek. They must be like 
Mrs. Spragg, of Center City. A leader of the highest 
society said with a sigh of Mrs. Spragg: 

“« That tiresome woman still keeps calling.’ 

““¢ Why don’t you snub her?’ asked a friend. 

Ohio 

“<¢ Well, the next time she calls, don’t offer her a chair.’ 

“¢ Oh, I tried that. I tried that last month.’ 

“<< Well?’ 

“* Well, she always brings a camp-stool now.’ ” 
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THE MAN ‘AND THE FIELD 


This department of service is designed te bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, areference number attached and published in “The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 








Seeks Position as Manager. 

(1601) Skilled workman of twelve years’ experience 
with one of the largest lithographic and printing houses in 
the country and at present in their employ, would like to 
change. Seven years in various executive capacities — in 
charge of composing, cylinder and job press departments. 
Up-to-date, skilled in shop efficiency, can install cost sys- 
tem, and give estimates on work. Thirty-two years of age; 
married. Best of references. 

Seeks Job in Pressroom. 

(1602) Man of twelve years’ experience in pressroom 
work, having had charge until recently of seventeen job 
presses, would like to locate with some up-to-date firm. 
Understands perfectly half-tone process and colorwork. 
Can give excellent references from latest employers. 

Seeks Salesmanship with Printing House. 

(1603) Young man twenty-six years of age would like 
to secure a position requiring executive and technical abil- 
ity, preferably salesmanship experience. His printing expe- 
rience covers eight years. Learned the trade in a small 
country office, and is a graduate of school teaching half- 
tone and color presswork and linotype mechanism. Famil- 
iar with cost system. Good job compositor. Student of the 
I. T. U. Course, also I. C. S. Course in Advertising. Can 
design original work, as well as write and prepare copy. 

Seeks Position in Reportorial End of Newspaper Work. 

(1604) Young man twenty-three years of age is in 
search of a position on reportorial end of newspaper or to 
combine this with business end. Has had five years’ expe- 
rience in England and one in America, and has worked on 
trade-paper. A capable proofreader and would combine 
duties on country paper. Can take charge of small paper, 
except printing. Prefers Canada, although location is no 
great object. 

Desires Position as Superintendent or Assistant. 

(1605) Young man, thoroughly experienced on all 
classes of loose-leaf and edition work, now foreman of 
bindery in one of the largest plants doing this class of 
work, desires a position as superintendent or assistant. 
Understands estimating. Can give first-class references. 


Linotype Salesman Wanted for Australia. 


(1606) An opportunity is open for a thoroughly com- 
petent linotype salesman who is willing to go to Australia. 
Complete details regarding qualifications should be given 
in first letter. All applications will be promptly forwarded. 


Good Job and Ad. Man Seeks Change. 


(1607) A first-class job and ad. man, with experience 
on linotype, would like to secure a position in the West or 


Southwest. At present working on commercial jobwork at 
a salary much above the scale. Twenty-eight years of age: 
married; union. Excellent references. 


Seeks Position as Sporting Editor or Proofreader on 
Newspaper. 

(1608) Young man with several years’ experience ir 
newspaper work would like to locate with a good paper ir 
southern Michigan, preferably, as sporting editor or proof 
reader, or both, if it can be arranged. Thoroughly expe 
rienced in both lines of work. Excellent references. 


Linotype Machinist-Operator. 

(1609) Linotype machinist-operator, who has operate: 
trade plants of his own, and who has been superintenden 
and foreman, and operated large trade plants for other:, 
desires position in a hustling, growing city of one hundre 
thousand or more. Absolutely capable and reliable in hi 
line. Will make place he selects his home. Good refei- 
ences. 

All-around Country Printer Wishes to Go West. 

(1610) Young man twenty-eight years of age, at pre:- 
ent employed but wishing to go farther west, would like t» 
secure a position as all-around printer. Can do anythins 
connected with a shop. Has worked on some good weekl.; 
papers and gives the best of references. Temperate. 


Position Wanted by Country Printer. 

(1611) Printer of several years’ experience would like 
to take entire charge of mechanical department of country 
newspaper. Has been with present employers nine years. 
Can handle platen presses, set ads., make up on country 
sheet. Would take job in city shop. Union. 


Ambitious Apprentice Wants Position. 

(1612) Apprentice with a little more than three years’ 
experience in country print-shop would like to locate in a 
town of about eight thousand population. Can set ads. 
and commercial jobs, and feed cylinder presses. Student 
of the I. T. U. Course in printing. Anxious to thoroughly 
master the trade. 


Printer Seeks Location in Up-to-date Plant. 

(1613) Young printer, twenty-four years of age, would 
like to get in touch with an up-to-date plant that turns out 
work second to none, and where there is an exceptionally 
good chance for advancement. Two years’ experience in 
country newspaper office working as foreman, and about a 
year’s experience as compositor and stoneman in a paper- 
box and folding-carton manufacturing establishment. 
Would like opportunity to learn machine work. 


All-around Printer Seeks Opening. 

(1614) All-around printer, with twelve years’ expe- 
rience, would like to make a change. Has held foreman- 
ship on daily newspaper as well as job plant. Twenty-six 
years of age; temperate; A-1 workman. Good references. 


Good Man for Trade-Journal Work. 

(1615) A position is sought by young man on traie- 
journal editorial, advertising or subscription work. Hight 
years’ experience, giving a thorough and well-rounded 
training in this field. Unquestionable references from 
former employers. 


Linotype Machinist Would Like to Change. 


(1616) Linotype operator, competent to care ‘or 
machine, desires steady situation. Experienced in book, 
job and newspaper composition. Wages $25, eight hovrs. 
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At present employed, but would like change. Married; 


sober; industrious; union. 


Two Newspapers for Sale. 

(1617) In a thriving town of five thousand in the 
State of Utah, two newspapers are for sale— one with a 
«00d job department, which is the only weekly paper and 
jb-printing office in this mining town. This paper and 
job office will clear over $200 per month if properly looked 
e*ter. Reason for selling, owner can not handle both 
rupers. Easy terms. 


Line and Half-tone Operator. 


(1618) A thoroughly experienced line and half-tone 
o erator would like to get into communication with a firm 
yr. eding the services of such aman. Strictly sober. 


All-around Printer Seeks Change. 

(1619) Man with sixteen years’ experience in the job 
business, including presswork, composition, stonework, cut- 
tig stock, would like to make a change. Familiar with 
p per stock. At present foreman in shop employing nine 
p-ople, running five presses, handling blank-book, loose- 
leaf, general commercial and some book work, and has been 
with the firm seven years. Relations are pleasant, but 
change of climate is necessary for family. Thirty-two 
years of age; union. 


Working Foreman Seeks Opening. 

(1620) Man of seventeen years’ experience in both job 
and newspaper work would like to get in communication 
with a firm needing such services. Swift and accurate. 
Twenty-eight years old; nonunion. Salary $25. 


Superintendent or Assistant. 


(1621) Man of many years’ experience in the printing 
business would like to secure a position as superintendent 
or assistant, or might consider foremanship or layout man 
for machines — either linotype or monotype — with a good 
house in any part of the country, excepting the South. At 
present foreman of composing-room employing from thirty 
to fifty men, but leaving voluntarily. Knows how to handle 
and estimate copy and prepare it for economical handling. 
Good organizer. Good working knowledge of estimating 
and can handle customers. Excellent references. 


Foreman or Assistant Foreman. 

(1622) Young man, twenty-one years of age, seven 
years’ experience as all-around country printer, would like 
a position as foreman or assistant foreman. At present 
foreman on leading newspaper and job plant in a county 
seat town of three thousand in Illinois. Good on cylinder 
and platen presses, and can turn out first-class jobwork. 
Capable of estimating. Desires change on account of 
salary. Good references. 


Advertising Man Would Like to Install Service 
Department. 

(1623) Man of ten years’ experience in the publishing 
field would like to connect with some progressive publisher 
who wants to install an advertising-service department, or 
is in need of the service of an advertising manager. Pre- 
fers a “live”? weekly or monthly periodical, or a daily 
paper with a future. Thoroughly competent to establish a 
service department for the benefit of advertisers. Expe- 
rienced in all departments — hand composition, linotype 
composition, commercial-printing solicitor, foreman of job 
offices and newspaper ad. rooms, assistant advertising man- 
ager of a prominent farm publication and general manager 
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of a small commercial plant. Good references, including 
present employers. 


Opportunities for Stonemen and Proofreader. 
(1624) One of the largest engraving and printing 
establishments in a Michigan city is seeking the services of 
two first-class stonemen, salary $23 weekly. Also a first- 
class proofreader. Must be capable of giving O. K. on 
press sheets. $23 weekly. 


Job Compositor. 

(1625) Capable of doing high-grade commercial sta- 
tionery, rule and register composition, ad. and make-up; 
could act as foreman of small job or newspaper office; 
twenty years’ experience, temperate and steady. Non- 
union. Unmarried, and would go anywhere. 


High-class Printer Seeks Opening in Editorial or 
Advertising Field. 

(1626) Young man of ten years’ experience in high- 
class printing would like to locate with some good publica- 
tion as advertising man or on editorial work. Thoroughly 
experienced in proofreading, make-up, and laying out high- 
class jobs. Thorough office experience. Compositor of 
exceptional ability. Will furnish specimens of work and 
references. 


Seeks Foremanship or Assistant Foremanship. 

(1627) Young man, thirty-two years of age, would 
like to secure a position as foreman, assistant foreman, 
stoneman or general job-printer in Philadelphia or some 
other city in the East. Has been foreman of shop with 
which he is located at present for more than six years and 
desires to change on account of lack of opportunity for 
advancement. Capable of taking charge of a small com- 
posing-room. Can read proof on book and job work. 
Experience on catalogue, publication, magazine and news- 
paper ads. 


Seeks Managership of Newspaper. 

(1628) Practical printer with many years’ experience 
in the operation of newspapers for owners, would like to 
communicate with individuals or firms owning or contem- 
plating the establishment of a newspaper plant but not 
personally interested in the operating of same, or with 
proprietors who would retire from the active management 
of such plants, leaving the operation in the hands of a com- 
petent and trustworthy person. Can undertake the opera- 
tion of a plant of reasonable limit unassisted. 


Opportunity for First-class Bindery. 

(1629) An up-to-date job plant in the East reports a 
good opportunity in their town for a first-class bindery 
plant. They have a great deal of machinery needed to start 
a small plant, and would lease same with floor-space to 
right party at a nominal figure. The field is large, as there 
is but one bindery in that locality within a radius of fifty 
miles, which includes some large towns. Investigation is 
invited. 

Stoneman Wanted. 

(1630) A well-known firm in Texas is seeking the 
services of a good stoneman. Good opportunity for the 
right party. 

Printer-Pressman Wanted. 

(1631) Newspaper in Oklahoma is seeking the services 
of a young married country printer-pressman for make-up, 
ads., jobwork, presswork, estimating, etc., to take charge 
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of mechanical end. Good wages to right man — one who 
will run things the same as for himself, and will be always 
on the job. 

Cylinder Pressman Seeks Opening. 

(1632) Cylinder pressman with five years’ experience 
is seeking a position. Has made a study of the trade, knows 
and understands a press thoroughly and can give good 
results on any kind of printing. Twenty-six years of age. 
Good references as regards ability and character. 


Seeks Editorship on Paper. 

(1633) Young man with two years’ training on a 
paper in various capacities from reporter to city editor, 
would like to connect with some paper where he could turn 
part of his wages into the firm and eventually become a 
part owner in the paper. Graduate of Indiana University. 


Superintendent Wanted. 

(1634) Superintendent is wanted by modern-equipped 
printing-plant, located in one of the best cities of the South. 
Splendid opening for a first-class factory superintendent. 
Must thoroughly understand all branches, and be especially 
strong on presswork. Exceptional opportunity for one 
capable of securing best results. 


All-around Country Printer and Pressman. 

(1635) An all-around country printer, now employed 
on the leading newspaper and job plant in a county seat of 
three thousand, desires to change on account of salary. 
Would like position as foreman or assistant foreman. Good 
on cylinder and platen presses, and can turn out first-class 
jobwork. Capable of estimating. Seven years’ experience. 
Not afraid of work. Good references. 


Opening for Bindery Foreman. 

(1636) A man competent in all departments — for- 
warding, finishing, ruling and loose-leaf work — is wanted 
by a good Tennessee house. Good pay to the right man. 
Eight-hour shop; good working conditions. 





THE AD.-MEN AND THEIR CODE. 


More than 1,700 advertising men accompanied by as 
many visitors attended the ninth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs at Baltimore, the week of 
June 9. The proceedings really began on Sunday, June 8, 
for more than thirty pulpits were filled by visiting adver- 
tising men, and there was a great mass meeting attended 
by fifteen thousand people in Baltimore’s largest park. 

“Truth ” was the key-note of the speeches. Indeed, so 
prominent was the ethical element in the meetings that 
Mr. Shaw, of the Christian Endeavor World, said he had 
not seen so much real religion at a convention, including 
religious gatherings, for a year. 

The convention was divided into thirteen departments 
representing these interests: Advertising agents; agri- 
cultural press; general advertisers; magazines; newspa- 
pers; technical press; trade press; outdoor advertising; 
printing; specialties; retail advertising; religious adver- 
tising; directory advertising. 

Each interest appointed a committee of three which met 
in conference and on Friday, the thirteenth of the month, 
presented a declaration and advertising code which was 
adopted by the convention as an enunciation of principles, 
and is as follows: 


At the first joint committee meeting in the history of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America, of representatives from each of 
the departments of advertising, the outstanding feature was the sincere 
and determined purpose of each department to work jointly for the 
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promotion of efficient advertising in harmony with all the other depart- 
ments and interests concerned in promoting the common good of adver- 
tising, and where abuses occur to deal fearlessly for their correction, 
realizing that only by this united effort no loophole will be left through 
which the unfair practitioner may escape. 

To this end the committee believes that the time has now come 
when this great body, the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 
should establish a permanent authenticated commission, composed of 
the constituent elements represented in the present committee, and 
such other elements as may be added, which commission should deal in 
detail with the problems existent in our field. 

We recommend that each of these constituent elements (enumerated 
above) be formed as suborganizations of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, and that into these departmental organizations be 
admitted as members only those who can meet the qualifications estab- 
lished by the duly authorized commission or investigating body. 

We believe in Truth, the cornerstone of all honorable and successful 
business and we pledge ourselves each to one and one to all to make 
this the foundation of our dealings, to the end that our mutual rela- 
tions may become still more harmonious and efficient. 

We believe in Truth, not only in the printed word, but in every 
phase of business connected with the creation, publication and dis- 
semination of advertising. 

We believe there should be no double standard of morality involving 
buyer and seller of advertising or advertising materials. Governmenta! 
agencies insist on ‘full weight’ packages and “full weight” circu- 
lation figures. They also should insist on “ full weight” delivery in 
every commercial transaction involved in advertising. We believe that 
agents and advertisers should not issue copy containing manifestly 
exaggerated statements, and slurs or offensive matter of any kind, and 
that no such statement should be given publicity. We believe that the 
present chaotic multiplicity of methods of arriving at circulation state- 
ments are not only confusing but inadequate, and that the time for a 
radical division of these methods and for standardizing of statements 
is the present, and the opportunity for effective work along these lines 
is given by the assemblage of this convention for the first time, if rep- 
resentatives of all the different interests shall stand in this vital matter. 

We believe in coéperation with other agencies now at work on this 
problem, especially in the plan of the central bureau of various divi- 
sions which has already been initiated by some of the organizations 
represented in this commission, and request the executive committee to 
proceed therewith. 

We indorse the work of the National Vigilance Committee and 
believe in the continued and persistent education of the press and 
public regarding fraudulent advertising, and recommend that the com- 
mission, with the codperation of the National Vigilance Committee, 
should pass upon problems raised, and conduct campaigns of education 
on these lines. 

We further believe it to be the duty of every one interested to 
submit problems regarding questionable advertising to this commission 
and to the National Vigilance Committee. 

We believe that the elimination of sharp practice on the part of 
both buyer and seller of advertising will result from the closer relation- 
ship that is being established, and that in place of minor antagonisms 
will come personal coédperation to the increased benefit of all concerned, 
and the uplifting of the great and growing business of advertising. 

We believe in upholding hands worthy to be upheld, and we believe 
that each and every member owes a duty to this association of 
enforcing the code of morals based on Truth in Advertising, and Truth 
and Integrity in all the functions pertaining thereto. 


Toronto was selected as the place for holding the con- 
vention in 1914, while Chicago and San Francisco gave 
notice that they wanted it in 1915. 

There was less of so-called politics in the elections this 
year than was noticeable in the last few years, and these 
men constitute the official family for the ensuing term: 

President, William B. Woodhead, San Francisco; vice- 
president, Walter B. Cherry, Syracuse, New York; secre- 
tary, P. S. Florea, Indianapolis; treasurer, T. D. LaQuatte, 
Des Moines. Executive Committee — Delegates-at-large: 
A. M. Briggs, Cleveland, Ohio, to serve three years; D. M. 
Graves, Boston, two years; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit, 
one year. Division representatives, each to serve one year, 
are: Eastern Division, W. C. Freeman, New York. Cen- 
tral, A. E. Chamberlain, Chicago. Southeastern, S. ©. 
Dobbs, Atlanta. Southwestern, F. E. Johnston, Dallas. 
Northwestern, Mac Martin, Minneapolis. Pacific, John 
Renfrew, San Francisco. Canadian, C. W. McDiarmid, 
Toronto. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Cleaning Rollers After Using Copying Ink. 


(1558) “How will I be able to clean rollers after 
using green copying ink, so as tobe able to use colored ink 
on them? I have used black on them, but I notice that they 
appear green after being washed up.” 

Answer.— You will not be able to use any colored ink 
unless it is a green or a dark brown because of the composi- 
tion being stained by the green anilin ink. No light colors 
such as white or yellow can be used on rollers after they 
have been used for copying ink. Tints also will be degraded 
owing to the anilin withdrawing from the composition. 


Ink Drying on the Rollers. 


(1554) “ Recently in a rush of work I allowed black 
over red ink to remain on the rollers over night without 
washing. Since then they are glossy and several attempts 
to wash them clean have failed. How will I treat them in 
order to give them a new lease of usefulness? ” 

Answer.—A_ solution composed of two parts of crude 
carbolic acid and one part of spirits of turpentine. Pour 
some of this mixture on a cloth and wash the surface of the 
roller. Allow it to stand a while and repeat the operation 
until the ink is dissolved. It will not harm the rollers. 
This.solution will also take dried ink from type and plates. 


Printing on Celluloid. 


(1559) “Ihave a job of printing two thousand sheets 
of celluloid on the dull side. Please advise me as to the 
best plan of handling this work? ” 

Answer.— Printing on celluloid requires, first, suitable 
ink; second, the ink must be applied with rollers that will 
transfer it evenly and properly to the type or plate; third, 
adequate tympan and make-ready; fourth, a hard tympan, 
and pressure sufficient to impart the ink without squashing 
it beyond the type outlines. The work should be spread 
out and allowed to dry for about three or four days. As to 
the first requirement your ink-dealer will be able to take 
care of your needs. The balance of the procedure is up to 
the pressman. 


Printing with Aluminum Ink, 


(1552) Submits a specimen of printing in aluminum 
ink on roughed label stock. The effect desired is not 
secured in this specimen, possibly owing to the ink being 
reduced. The printer wishes to use a cheap ink on account 
of the great quantity to be printed. We believe it is an 
error to use a cheap ink on good paper, or to degrade a 
good ink with adulterants in order to increase the profits. 
The specimen shows an aluminum ink that is without luster 
and looks a little better than a light gray ink. It may be 
possible that it was not handled properly or it may have 
been used with old rollers that had considerable black ink 
in the pores and cracks. Aluminum or gold inks should be 


used with smooth and fairly hard rollers, which should be 
free from cuts and cracks. By keeping the temperature of 
the plate and form raised by gentle heat, the ink will work 
smoothly and will not thicken and pile up on the rollers or 
form. In applying the heat care must be exercised so that 
it does not soften the rollers or ignite the vehicle of the 
metal powder. The make-ready of a form should be accu- 
rate and complete, and with a hard tympan adequate press- 
ure may be applied so that solids will cover uniformly. 


Cutting Out on a Platen Press. 

(1557) “ Will you please tell us the best method of 
making thumb cuts in check stubs as sample attached? 
Sheets are to be printed six on. We will very much appre- 
ciate a prompt reply and are willing to pay a fair com- 
pensation for the trouble.” 

Answer.— This work can readily be done on a platen 
or cylinder press before or after printing as desired. Pro- 
cure or make three circles of steel cutting-rule of a diame- 
ter equal to two cut-outs. They may be locked vertically in 
the chase, and inside of the cutting edge may be beveled or 
straight. Where the full circle is to be cut the paper will 
enter better, and possibly you can cut three or four sheets 
at once, if the beveled edge is outward. If the cutting is 
done by semi-circular pieces, six of them locked together, 
they may be placed close to the bottom of the chase and the 
cut-off pieces will readily drop to the floor. The cutting 
must be done against a brass sheet, which may be pur- 
chased from a stencilcutter or from a hardware-dealer. 

The steel cutting-rule for the circles can be purchased 
from the American Type Founders Company, Chicago; or 
if you prefer, they will furnish you the steel circles made 
to order. 

Half-tone on Quaker Finish Stock. 


Submits a four-page circular, printed on heavy 
quaker-finish book paper. The material for producing a 
satisfactory job appears to be ideal. However, the press- 
work when finished does not satisfy the printer, who writes 
in part as follows: “The enclosed sample shows the 
trouble I have been having with the half-tone plates. This 
job was printed on a 10 by 15 platen press. The rollers 
were new and were clean before applying the ink. Is the 
fault with the ink or press? Have tried everything to get 
a clean print and avoid the slurring on the edge of the 
plate but have had no success.” 

Answer.— There are several faults that are apparent 
and these could have been overcome with a little care on the 
part of the pressman. The slurring was caused by not 
having bearers locked up with the form. The rollers did 
not rotate and when they struck the edge of the half-tone 
plate they smeared the ink over the surface of the plate 
near the edge, and then commenced to turn when they had 
advanced farther on the plate. This was caused partly by 
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the type-pages placed opposite the half-tone plates, these 
pages being about twenty-four points narrower than the 
plates. Bearers should be locked in the chase, even though 
the type-pages are of the same size as the plates. 

The pressman made the error of trying to print dull- 
finished stock with weak impression and a copious supply 
of ink. The half-tones are quite difficult to print without 
a proper overlay, owing to the tone gradations. By carry- 
ing less ink and using a hard tympan with considerable 
more impression, much finer results would be attained. Of 
course where there is but little make-ready, more than the 
normal supply of ink must be carried and consequently the 
plates must be washed out frequently. For half-tone work 
on dull-finished paper stronger overlays are required where 
the chalk or metallic overlays are used. Hand-cut overlays 
are usually inadequate for fine work on this paper. 


A New Water-mark. 


(1556) Submits a sheet of bond paper with a water- 
mark. This water-mark appears to be made by a differ- 
ent process than the marks ordinarily found on paper. 
Our correspondent writes: ‘“ Please inform us how the 
water-marking is applied to the enclosed sheet. It is new 
tous.’ 

Answer.— The only information we can offer is by 
making deductions after a critical examination of the 
specimen. From the appearance of the water-marking we 
believe that it was produced about as follows: (1) The 
type was set and the rules placed around it. A clean 
impression was pulled on white paper and a zinc plate 
made therefrom. (2) The zinc plate was then mounted on 
a solid metal base and locked up in a chase. A tympan 
sheet was applied and a sheet of brass placed beneath this 
sheet. An impression was pulled and the guides were 
placed in position. The sheet was cut out so as to expose 
the brass, and sufficient pressure applied to impress the 
design into the moistened paper which was prepared in 
advance and kept under light pressure with the edges pro- 
tected. After this the paper was dry pressed and was 
then ready for use. From experiments carried on by the 
writer, the foregoing plan will give a fair water-marking 
to bond or linen paper. As far as we know there is no 
patent: on this process. 


Motor for Country Cylinder Press. 


(1560) “(1) Will you please tell us what size alter- 
nating-current electric motor will be required for a Camp- 
bell country cylinder press, making connection from motor 
with short belt to small pulley on shaft? We print four 
pages of a six-column paper at once, which fills the press 
bed. (2) Will you also tell us if there is anything we can 
use to print advertisements, cuts, etc., on book paper, 32 by 
44, 80-pound, on cylinder press so that we will not have any 
offset and will not have to use slip-sheets? We have found 
we can use Wheelwrights B. P. F. Book, but as soon as we 
use Superior of a heavy weight, we have trouble. We use 
news ink at 14 cents. Would a regular book ink be better, 
and could it be used successfully in the fountain on this 
press? ” 

Answer.—(1) A two-horse-power motor will give ample 
power when connected as you describe. (2) You should 
use a book ink, and when the form is properly made ready 
and the ink is controlled by the fountain-blade screws you 
should not have offsetting. Of course you must understand 
that it takes a skilled pressman to do fine work on an old- 
style press, where the sheets deliver printed side to the fly- 
sticks, and not have marked or smutted sheets. Not having 
seen any of the work you contemplate doing we can not 
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advise you definitely as to the difficulties you may encoun- 
ter. We have seen some excellent bookwork turned off from 
a country Campbell. 


Heavy Forms on Platen Presses. 


(1555) Submits a memorandum head printed on an 
eighth-sheet folio. Instead of ruling there are light-faced 
brass rules printed with the type. These rules show 
slurring in various places owing to the curling of the bond 
paper they are printed on. The printer writes: “I have 
an old-style 10 by 15 jobber which is giving me a good deal 
of trouble of late by slurring. When I am running the 
press fairly fast this has a tendency to throw itself on — 
but it does so by streaks. Also when printing a heavy 
form, when the impression is taken it throws itself off with 
a slam.” 

Answer.— The slurring on rule forms is quite common 
and may occur on any platen press, especially when print- 
ing bond paper. It is a common practice with pressmen to 
overcome this trouble by using tongues of cardboard 
extending into the white space and having bits of cork 
attached thereto. This plan will overcome some phases of 
slurring. Hake’s gripper is one of the best means for over- 
coming all kinds of slurring. 

It would be a wise move on your part to place some 
limitation on the size forms you print since the press acts 
that way under a heavy stress. Write the makers of the 
press and give fuller particulars. It is quite possible that 
the bearings of some of the levers are worn. 








MOROSITY. 


Men possessing minds which are morose, solemn and inflexible, enjoy, 
in general, a greater share of dignity than of happiness.— Bacon. 


From the Historical Collection of H. W. Fay, De Kalb, Illinois. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Cueries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences al engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Rotary Photogravure from Dayton, Ohio. 


The N. C. R. Weekly, Number 26, printed at Dayton, 
Chio, shows the press and other machinery used to produce 
rotary photogravure by the Mertens method as used there. 
The results are very beautiful though not as good as were 
shown in THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 1908. These 
latter rotary photogravures were printed in four colors 
and in this country, showing that it was not necessary to 
go to Germany to learn about rotary photogravure as we 
have been doing it in this country for ten years, possibly. 
Comparisons are made in this N. C. R. Weekly between 
rotary photogravure and “the ordinary newspaper half- 
tone,” which is not fair to the latter as it is made with a 
screen of but 48 lines to the inch while the regular news- 
paper half-tone is very much finer. The N.C. R. Weekly is 
to be congratulated on their enterprise. They are pioneer- 
ing the way for what will be quite common in newspapers 
a few years hence. 


Northwestern Photoengravers’ Convention. 


For the third time the photoengravers of the great 
Northwest came together, this time at Portland, Oregon, 
and discussed business affairs. A mere list of the subjects 
discussed at the convention gives one an idea of how thor- 
oughly practical it was. The program was as follows: 

“Selling Engraving at a Profit,” C. R. Adams, Seattle; 
“Cost of Production as We Find It in Vancouver,” L. H. 
Plummer; “ Competition as We Find It,” H. B. McCurdy, 
Tacoma; “ Benefits of Codperation,’ Arthur Bernhard, 
Seattle; “Advancement of the Art of Photoengraving,” 
_A. C. Finch, Portland; “ Codperation,” C. L. Harrison, 
Seattle; “Why an Engraver?” D. E. Sweeney, Spokane; 
“Benefits of Organization to Employer and Employee,” 
J. S. Ditty, Seattle; “ What Can Be Accomplished by Asso- 
ciation Work,” E. L. Blake, Seattle; “Color Printing- 
plates,” W. H. Chatten, Portland; “ Efficient Salesman- 
ship,” Laura Angell, Vancouver. The papers read were 
one on the International Association by H. B. Blatchley, 
San Francisco; “ Benefit of Local and International Or- 
ganizations,” Louis Flader, Chicago, and “Advantages of 
Codperation Between Employer and Employee,’ Matthew 
Woll, Chicago. 


Photo-paste for Mounting Prints. 

J. W. Wintrop, Boston, writes: “ We use large quanti- 
ties of a mountant in our business for mounting half-tone 
prints on cardboard. We have been using starch paste 
freshly made daily. There is a white paste sold for artists’ 
use in glass jars which suits our purpose admirably, but it 
is too expensive. Could you help us toward learning how 
this ‘ photo-paste’ is made? We are quite willing to pay 
for this information as it is valuable to us.” 


“ 


Answer.— This “ photo-paste”” that you inquire about 
is sold under various names, and perfumed with many 
different odors though the basis of it is always dextrin. 
The writer has experimented with many formulas for 
mountants, using starch, flour, gelatin and dextrin, but 
has found nothing better than dextrin alone as is used in 
drug stores to fix labels to bottles. The “B. J.” Almanac 
gives the following formula, which can not well be im- 
proved upon: 

pe eg a eer ee reer cre 2% pounds. 
Water, at 160° ounces. 
Oil of wintergreen minims. 
Oil of cloves minims. 

The vessel containing the water is placed in a larger 
vessel of hot water kept about 165° F. Stir in the white 
dextrin slowly and when it is all dissolved add the two 
preservative oils, stirring all the time. Then pour into 
jars, allows it to cool, and cork airtight. Put it aside for a 
week or two when it will congeal into a firm white paste 
and will keep indefinitely. 


Photography for the Press. 


The Photo-Miniature, Number 124, is entitled: “ Pho- 
tography for the Press; showing how to make money with 
the camera by making photographs available for illustra- 
tions of newspapers, books and magazines, and how to 
reach the market for your pictures.” Here is a subject 
that should interest every one engaged in processwork, for 
a knowledge of the camera is the basis of all our work, and 
there is no reason why we should not go on photographic 
hunting expeditions and make money on the game we find. 
John A. Tennant, editor of The Photo-Miniature and the 
best-posted man on all subjects connected with pure pho- 
tography in this country, writes this: The great world 
which buys and reads, calls for pictures, and more pic- 
tures; and the men who make the papers and books are 
seeking pictures of everything upon the earth, under the 
earth and above the earth, to satisfy this world-wide 
demand. Thus the amateur photographer, whose name is 
legion, finds himself surrounded by a world market offering 
money with open hands for every sort of pictorial material 
his camera can provide. 

And then Mr. Tennant follows with a description of the 
kinds of photographs most salable. Tells about the cam- 
eras to use, exposures, development, and the kind of prints 
to make. Best of all he gives a careful list of the addresses 
of buyers of photographs throughout the United States. 
Here is a field heretofore neglected by the processman. 
He can get this Photo-Miniature Number 124 from his 
photo-supplv dealer or direct from Tennant and Ward, 103 
Park avenue, New York, for 25 cents, and he should apply 
early before the edition is sold out. 
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At the Opera. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Thomas Coke Watkins, 
the new editor of Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, there 
is shown here an illustration of what can be done by photo- 
graphic means to produce a beautiful picture. And this, 
after all is art—the taking of any means at hand and 
producing something beautiful, or useful. The oppor- 
tunity is taken also to congratulate the new editor on the 
steps he is taking to bring Wilson’s Magazine, now in its 
fiftieth year, back to its old-time position as the leading 
photographic magazine in this country. The first line of 
the editorial announcement indicates his purpose: “ We 
believe that a photographic magazine is of no value unless 
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would be installed the photoengraving plant for doing the 
engraving on the rolls, and the presses for printing the 
large edition required. The edition to be shipped to the 
newspapers comprising the syndicate as is now done with 
other pictorial magazine supplements. It will not be neces- 
sary to go abroad for either workmen or presses. William 
H. Bartholomew, of 76 Park place, New York, who will be 
remembered as a leader in half-tone engraving years ago, 
announces himself now as an expert in rotary photogra- 
vure. He has already established a plant in Boston and 
some of the exhibits of work he has done are equal to that 
made anywhere. Several pressmakers are ready to take 
orders for the presses, so that though we may be a little 


AT THE OPERA. 


This Admirable Specimen of Pictorial Photography is the work of Hubert Brothers, of Buffalo, New York, and Copyrighted by Them. 
It Is Presented Here Through the Courtesy of “‘ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.” 


it is of real value,” and therein lies a principle that applies - 


to all technical journals. There isa field for a professional 
photographers’ magazine in this country, and Wilson’s will 
fill that field if it continues the improvements it has begun. 


Rotary Photogravure Installation. 

Two newspaper managers have inquired of this depart- 
ment how they can go about installing rotary photogravure 
on their newspapers. The notices printed here of the work 
accomplished by this method on other newspapers have 
stimulated their interest. 

Answer.—A practical way to introduce this process 
would be for a syndicate of newspapers, in different cities, 
to arrange to use the same pictorial supplements on Sun- 
day; these to be printed at a central office. At this office 


behind Europe at present in starting this new process it 
will not be long before we will be leading them. 


Brief Answers to a Few Correspondents. 

W. P. M., St. Louis, will find some ways of making 
high-light half-tone negatives in “ Horgan’s Half-tone and 
Photomechanical Processes,” page 143. 

A. B. C., Washington, D. C.: There is no agent for the 
Klic rotary photogravure process in this country. 

“Negative Turner,” San Francisco: You will find it 
cheaper and better to make the rubber solution by dissolv- 
ing pure rubber in benzin. 

“ Engraver,” Hartford, Conn.: Join the International 
Association of Manufacturing Engravers, 710 Roanoke 
building, Chicago, and you will learn all about cost sys- 
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tems. At least subscribe for the “ Bulletin” published by 
the association. 

“Mechanical Superintendent,” New York: Howard 
Svencer Levy, Philadelphia, will supply you with an instru- 
ment for determining in one-thousandths of an inch how 
deep half-tone plates are etched. 

Phill Hynard, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia: A process 
for etching flashed glass could be given here, but it would 
not interest the general reader. 

“ Reader,” Hoboken, N. J.: 
photoengraving on spherical surfaces. 
faces, yes. 


We know of no way of 
On cylindrical sur- 


Eye Protection from Electric Light. 

Here is an admirable suggestion found in the British 
Journal of Photography. It is for a goggles or spectacles 
for use by photographers or printers using the new pow- 
erful are lights that are injuring so many eyes. 


a 


Partially Smoked Glasses. 


The illustration, as usual, shows the idea so that 
description is unnecessary. If the “smoking” or coloring 
is flashed on the glass, that is, it lays only on the surface, 
then it can be removed by grinding with a mixture of 
carborundum powder and turpentine. For more effective 
use it is suggested that the inner corners of the trans- 
parent portions be slightly higher than the outer ones as 
shown at A A. Any optician could readily make such a 


pair of glasses after seeing this description, and it is to be 
hoped they will become a regular article on sale ready for 
use. 





A SIMPLE COST-FINDING METHOD FOR PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Prepared for the Recent Convention at Indianapolis. 


While it may be stated that the figures on which the 
“Cost Calculator ’’— which is the foundation of this 
method — is based are taken from the best records obtain- 
able, for a full year, in several plants, with a proper allow- 
ance for the nonchargeable labor and unsold hours, to 
avoid any argument as to the accuracy of the figures let 
us assume that the cost calculator is based on the purely 
arbitrary presumption that two and one-half times the 
wages paid must be charged as the cost of each operation 
on every job to cover the sold, unsold and nonchargeable 
hours, and the shop and office expenses. 

Whether right or wrong, high or low, the cost calcu- 
lator provides a uniform basis, and every one that uses it is 
going in the same direction, over the same road, and when 
comparisons are made, will know that they are talking 
from the same standard. If the proportions are wrong, it 
will show the fact as quickly and as surely as the cash- 
book will show the profit or loss. 

Nothing is more simple than greatness — indeed, 
to be simple is to be great.— Emerson. 

This is an earnest effort to tell the photoengraver who 
has no cost system, about a simple cost-finding method. 
The desire is to convince him that it is so simple that it is 
great, and to so thoroughly satisfy him of its simplicity, as 
well as its merit, that he will resolve to put it in operation 
without delay. 


The idea that the square-inch rate is the one bad guess 
that has brought the photoengraving business to a condi- 
tion that calls for a yearly convention — where the best 
intellects in the business gather to consider ways and means 
of putting the business on a business basis—#is not yet 
fully appreciated, but the fact that a square-inch selling 
price can not possibly have any relation to the cost of pro- 
duction is well understood by every photoengraver who has 
made any effort to find the cost of individual jobs. 

The only way a selling price based on cost can be made 
standard is by educating photoengravers to the fact that a 
scale is a scientific possibility as compared to the inherited 
incubus (the inch rate) they have grown to believe is the 
only possible way of valuing their product. 

The difficulty will be to convince the photoengraver who 
does not know the cost of any plate he has ever made, that 
it will be ridiculously easy to know the cost of every plate 
he will ever make — that the method is fairly accurate — 
that it involves neither expense nor trouble — that any boy 
or girl who can not follow the instructions and become a 
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Cost Calculator. 


cost clerk without special training, is not bright enough to 
send out with a C. O. D. package. 

To begin, the fundamental facts to get fixed in mind 
are: 

First —A photoengraver is a manufacturer, making 
things to order only, and as such has but two commodities 
to sell — labor and material. 

Second —A considerable portion of the photoengraver’s 
pay-roll is wages paid for work that has nothing directly to 
do with the actual production of the things he manufac- 
tures. 

Third — There are many other direct expenses that he 
knows about, and there may be some indirect expenses he 
has not thought about—jinterest and depreciation, for 
instance. 

The simple fact is that the skill of the employees and 
the material they use are what you sell, and the charge for 
the article delivered must be sufficient to cover those and 
every other expense, and make the profit. Therefore, the 
proportion of the labor cost that is chargeable and the 
material cost to the total cost of operating the business 
must be the basis of your cost charges, or of charges shown 
by any cost system. 

It will be surprisingly easy to satisfy yourself that the 
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chargeable labor and material you pay for are more than 
one-half your total expense. The nonchargeable labor and 
all other expenses must be included in the hour cost of the 
chargeable labor. There is no other way of getting those 
expenses into the cost of the work. The idle or unsold 
hours must also be considered in arriving at the hour cost. 
You pay your men for forty-eight working hours per 
week. How many hours of actual work do they deliver? 
The cost of material is another problem: metal, wood, 
chemicals and supplies, with a considerable proportion of 
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Cost Ticket. 


waste — a little in some, and all in other instances. Only 
metal, wood, and a proof are delivered. One-third the metal 
and wood and all the chemicals disappear. 

What is the cost of the material you sell? 

Now to consider our simple cost-finding method. 

We will start by saying that the average experience of 
a number of plants for a period of one year gives the hour 
cost of the chargeable labor at two and one-half times the 
wages paid for a forty-eight-hour week, but only double 
the wage when the nonchargeable and idle time is con- 
sidered. 

The cost calculator is based on this experience. 

The material for copper half-tones costs about three 
cents per square inch, and for zinc line etchings nearly 
two cents per square inch. 

These figures will be accepted by every photoengraver 
operating a cost system, but will be questioned by every one 
who has not tried to find the cost. 

Color Plates 


Halftones Zinc Etchings 
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Record Blank. 


Using the cost calculator for the labor cost and three 
cents per square inch for the material in copper half-tones, 
and two cents per square inch for the material in zinc line 
etchings, furnishes you with a system so simple and so easy 
to install that you will put it in operation just to prove that 
you can make money selling at cost as shown by this 
method. 

The cost calculator is ready for use and gives the cost 
of the time put in on every operation that takes from five 
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minutes to five hours, at wages from ten dollars to fifty 
dollars per week. 

The cost-ticket may be large if you like, or small enough 
to attach to the back of the copy. The chargeable labor is 
the time of every man who works on the job. 

Have each workman put down the exact time he puts i: 
on each job. When the plates are brought to the office, use 
the calculator to fill in the cost of each operation. Make :: 
charge for each operation. Nothing can be done in les; 
than five minutes —that means ninety-six operations i: 
eight hours. Charge the material by the square inch an| 
add it up. Some surprise, the total will be. 

Don’t stop with knowing the cost of the plates; yo. 
want to know if the system is correct. Have a blank t) 
tabulate the output. Make a record of each job, plate., 
inches, the cost and the charge. Add them up each day 
add them all at the end of the month and compare th; 
figures with the regular cash-book. There you have th: 
total of all expenses. 

If the system gives the cost too high or too low, you wi ! 
think the hour cost is wrong, and it will be too high if yoi 
are very busy and too low if you are very slack. 

Remember — the calculator is based on a year’s averag > 
in several plants. You will have good and bad months 
before you can'strike an average. The good months mu:t 
make up for the bad months. 

The system is ready to use —nothing needed but i) 
instruct your workmen to put down their time accurately. 

It is automatic. It will tell you in time whether the 
hour cost is high or low, and you can change it by changinz 
the hour cost or the material cost, as you prefer. It will be 
uniform. No other system will enable us to compare notes 
on the hour cost and the cost of the minimums and the 
large plates, daily, weekly, monthly and yearly. 

It is self-starting. No expert accountant is needed, no 
special books, no change in your bookkeeping. The bill 
clerk will figure the cost and fill in the record of daily oui- 
put as the bills are made out. He will not object to the 
extra work, because it will be so easy and such a pleasure 
to show the boss the profit or loss on every completed job. 





NEW YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION HONORS 
RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


New York Typographical Union, No. 6, better known 
as “ Big Six,” gave a dinner on Sunday, June 15, in honor 
of Charles M. Maxwell, who for the past two years has 
been president, and who retires in favor of Marsden G. 
Scott. More than three hundred members gathered at the 
dinner, which was held at Shanley’s restaurant. 

The employers were represented at the dinner by Don 
C. Seitz, business manager of The World, and Charles 
Francis, president of the Printers’ League of America 
John Mitchell and Cornelius J. Ford, recently appointed by 
President Wilson as Public Printer, made addresses, as 
also did James M. Lynch and James M. Duncan, president 
and vice-president of the International Typographical 
Union. Charles J. Dumas, a former president of “ Big 
Six,” was the toastmaster. 

The speechmaking was interrupted while the toast- 
master presented to Mr. Maxwell, on behalf of the union, 
a magnificent silver tea service. 

Mr. Seitz complimented Mr. Maxwell upon the manner 
in which he had conducted the office of president of “ Big 
Six” and said the union had always been willing to meet 
the employers half way in every proposition. He called 
particular attention to the amicable relations that now 
exist between the employers and the union. 
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is department is designed to furnish information, when available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within the scope of the various 


shnical departments of this The publ 





of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


All requests for information demanding a personal reply by mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Waterproof Signs. 


(1543) “ Will you kindly advise us whether or not 
ere is a firm in Chicago which makes a specialty of 
iterproof signs? ” 

Answer.— The R. J. Kittridge Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. If you desire you can print the signs yourself and 
.ive them paraffined and made waterproof. The Story 
‘inishing Company, of Chicago, Illinois, or the Eggers- 
© Flyng Company, Omaha, Nebraska, would undoubtedly 
jo this work for you. You can also. obtain information 
— machines for paraffining from M. D. Knowlton & 

., Chicago. 

The Value of an Old Paper. 

(1542) “TI have in my possession an original copy of 
the Webster County Gazette giving a full account of the 
death and burial of George Washington. Can you give me 
any information regarding its value? ” 

Answer.— The value will depend wholly upon the genu- 
ineness of the copy and the authenticity of the report. We 
would advise that you correspond with some of the histor- 
ical societies, giving date of issue, and you will undoubtedly 
receive an offer. This query may possibly reach some one 
who is desirous of possessing a copy of this paper. 


Desires to Dispose of a Work Consisting of Thirty-eight 
Subjects. 

(1544) “Ihave a work I would like to dispose of, con- 
sisting of subjects which in my opinion will be beneficial to 
people in any capacity, old or young; more especially stu- 
dents and those about to take civil-service examinations. 
It consists of thirty-eight subjects, questions and answers, 
and with the exception of three subjects, relates to United 
States.” 

Answer.— Would advise that you correspond with some 
of the publishing houses making a specialty of this class of 
work. If desired we can supply a list of such firms. 


Machines for Cutting Passepartouts. 

(1545) A correspondent in Germany writes: “I should 
be greatly obliged if you could give me the name of a 
manufacturer of machines for cutting passepartouts.” 

Answer.— The Shawver Company, of Springfield, Ohio, 
manufactures a machine for this purpose. This machine 
will cut openings, either oval or square, in mats, and will 
also cut the glass for covering to the same shapes. 


Machines for Making Pasteboard Boxes and Paper Bags. 
(1546) “I would like to know the names and addresses 
of firms which sell machines for the manufacture of paste- 
board boxes and paper bags.” 
Answer.— Paper Box Machinery: Hobbs Manufactur- 
ine Company, Worcester, Mass.; J. Jaques & Son, Worces- 


ter, Mass.; F. C. Osborne, 67 Larned street, West Detroit, 
Mich.; Louis Blessing, Jackson, Mich.; E. G. Staude 
Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Samuel M. 
Langston, Camden, N. J.; International Paper Box Machin- 
ery Company, Nashua, N. H.; John T. Robinson & Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass.; Samuel R. Parry, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Standard Automatic Machinery Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Charles Beck Paper Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dietz 
Machine Works, 126 Fountain street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and Stokes, Smith & Co., 1001 Diamond street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Paper Bag Machinery: Smith & Winchester 
Manufacturing Company, South Windham, Mass.; Brown 
Bag Filling Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Will- 
iams Foundry & Machine Company, Akron, Ohio; C. Rit- 
tenhouse & Sons, Norristown, Pa.; Dietz Machine Works, 
126 Fountain street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fischer Machine 
Company, 1217 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa., and Fuller- 
Saxton Company, Drexel building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrative Cuts for Newspaper Advertising. 

(1547) “Could you give us the name of a firm making 
illustrative cuts which can be adapted to the general form 
of newspaper advertising? ” 

Answer.— Meyer-Both Company, 231 Indiana avenue; 
American Press Association, 318 South Canal street; Pat- 
terson-Gibbs Company, 431 South Dearborn street; Haw- 
tin Engraving Company, 19 South Fifth avenue; Herrick 
Press, 624 South Michigan avenue, and Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, 168 West Monroe street, all of Chicago, Illinois. 


Publication Devoted to Calendar-making. 

(1548) “ Will you kindly inform me if there is a pub- 
lication issued in Chicago or anywhere near there in the 
interests of the manufacturing of calendars for advertising 
purposes? ” 

Answer.— The Novelty News, 215 South Market street, 
Chicago, has a department devoted to this work, and is the 
only journal we know of that covers the subject. 


Cerotype Work. 


(1549) “ Will you send me the addresses of firms 
located as conveniently as possible, who do good cerotype 
cut work? ” 

Answer.— Gatchell & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Frank McLees & Brother, 18 Rose street, New York; Globe 
Engraving & Electrotyping Company, 711 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago; the Matthews-Northrup Works, 179 
Washington street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert McAuley, 117 
McAllister avenue, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Direct Casting Process for Producing Printing-Plates. 


(1550) “Do you know of a substance in powdered or 
pulverized form, which, when sprinkled or dusted on a 
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freshly printed sheet or cardboard, will result in the letters 
being high, so that, from this printed and dusted form, a 
white on black cast can be made, after, of course, the plate 
is cast, so as to print from the plate so cast? It has been 
said the white on black cast, or plate, is usually a zinc 
etching. Is this the only way the white on black effect is 
produced? ” 

Answer.— We do not know of any powder or other 
material that would give sufficient relief to enable you to 
secure a reverse plate by casting from it as a matrix. Still 
we can refer you to two concerns that can supply you with 
particulars about plate processes that may meet your 
demands. Write Henry Kahrs, 568 Evergreen avenue, New 
York, for particulars about his cold stereotype process and 
to the Chromotype Process Company, Columbia building, 
St. Louis, Mo., regarding their direct engraving process. 
This latter process is simple and can be adapted for the 
various uses of a printer. 


Calendars for Advertising. 

(1551) “Can you give me the names and addresses of 
firms making calendars and printing the business advertise- 
ment on them? ” 

Answer.— Celebrity Art Company, 36 Columbus ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass.; American Litho Company, East Nine- 
teenth street, New York; Forbes Litho Manufacturing 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Photo-Chromotype Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward Stern 
& Co., Inc., 141 North Sixth street, Philadelphia; Rotary 
Photogravure Company, Passaic, N. J., and Gerlach- 
Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill. 


Transferring to Zinc. 


“Apprentice,” Brooklyn, New York, writes: ‘“ Please 
give the method of transferring an illustration cut from a 
catalogue to zinc, without being photographed, to make an 
electrotype or cut to be used on circulars.” 

Answer.— If you have only one or two cuts to make we 
would advise having a zinc etching made in the regular 
manner. You could then have an electrotype made, or use 
the zine for printing. If you write to the Chromotype 
Process Company, Columbia building, St. Louis, and ask 
for particulars regarding the Dodge process you will learn 
cf a simple method for making zinc etchings. 





PRODUCTION OF FELDSPAR. 


The production of feldspar in the United States in 1912, 
according to Frank J. Katz, in an advance chapter on feld- 
spar and quartz from “ Mineral Resources” for 1912, 
issued by the United States Geological Survey, was 86,572 
short tons, valued at $520,562. The production of crude 
spar was 26,462 short tons, valued at $89,001, and of 
ground spar 60,110 short tons, valued at $431,561. 
total output, 1,750 short tons, valued at $17,102, was used 
for abrasives, and approximately 12,500 short tons, valued 
at $37,500, for roofing, concrete surfacing, and poultry grit. 
The use of feldspar of the lower grades for poultry grit, 
roof surfacing, and surfacing concrete work seems to be 
on the increase, and in 1912 small quantities were sold for 
experimental work on the extraction of potash. 

The principal use of feldspar is in the manufacture of 
pottery, enamel ware, enamel brick and tile, and electrical 
ware. Of these applications the most important is its use 
in the body and glaze of the various grades of pottery and 
vitrified sanitary ware, in which it constitutes from ten to 
thirty-five per cent. Its value in pottery is that it melts at 
a lower point than the other ingredients and serves as a 
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flux, binding the clay and quartz particles together. In 
glazes the percentage of feldspar used is higher than in the 
body and runs from thirty to fifty per cent. Other uses of 
feldspar, which do not require the high grade demanded by 
the pottery trade, are in the manufacture of emery and 
corundum wheels, where it serves as a binder; in the manu- 
facture of opalescent glass; as a poultry grit; as a con- 
stituent of roofing material; and for surfacing concrete 
work. 

Small quantities of the purest grades of potash feldspar 
are used in the manufacture of artificial teeth. For this 
purpose it brings the highest prices—from $6 to $8 a 
barrel of 350 pounds. It is also used in the manufacture of 
scouring soaps and window wash. 





WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
By Charles J. Mulligan, Art Institute, Chicago. 
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UP IN THE FROZEN NORTH. 


BY H. W. DENNIE. 


ENE guess for the meaning of the “ head ” — 

HK} altogether, now; all right — yep — you’re 

*K) right—go to the head of the class— 
it’s Alaska. Wonderful inspiration, that 
guess! 

Only, it happens that for several sum- 
mer months the climate of “interior” 
Alaska would be hard to beat. I’ve seen 

streets and even sidewalks in Dawson sprinkled on account 
of the heat of an afternoon or morning. Also, straw hats 
and serge suits were much in evidence. There, now! Of 
course, that doesn’t last long — but it’s there for a good 
three months, just the same. Summer, that’s what I mean. 

Dawson doesn’t happen to be in Alaska. On the con- 
trary, it’s under the British flag in the Yukon Territory. 
Don’t mistake that. But it’s only forty miles down the 
river to the American line, so the illustration is near 
enough, as far as the weather topic is concerned. 

You noticed that I said “interior” Alaska, or the 
“inside,” as the old-timers call it— and as the chechacos 
soon learn to do. For there’s all the difference in the world 
in Alaska between the “ inside ” and the “ outside.” Both 
in wages and climate. Yes, and in the men you meet, too. 
They’re not quite so liberal “ outside.” 

The coast of Alaska — that is, the southern and south- 
western parts, where the larger towns mostly are, such as 
Juneau, Sitka, Cordova, Valdez and Seward—has a 
beastly climate, as a rule. Too much rain, wind, or snow, 
and sometimes all three at once. 

It was along that coast that the celebrated climatic yarn 
originated, when a white man coming up by steamer from 
Seattle in the midst of a rain which had been in progress 
several days, remarked to an Indian at one of the ports of 
eall: “Say, don’t it ever do anything here but rain?” to 
which the noble redskin answered, “Yep, sometimes snows.” 

“Tnside ” it’s a totally different proposition. The cold, 
while intense at times, with the mercury ambling down to 
60° or 70° below, and even more occasionally — so I was 
told —is dry, and there is no wind. Every one dresses for 
it, and in reality it’s not a bit worse than Winnipeg or 
Calgary with their raw winds, or even the northern parts 
of Montana, or North Dakota at certain times. And the 
summers are delightful. Remember, now, I’m always 
speaking of the “inside.” Look at the map. 

Nome for instance, though not on either of the coasts 
I spoke of, is not considered “ inside.” And the long eight- 
month winters there, aided by the freezing blasts from the 
ocean, have the effect of reducing the population of the 
place every year from about seven thousand in summer to 
something like two thousand in winter. Another factor 
against Nome as a winter residence is that they only get a 
letter mail by dog-team once in every two weeks. No 
papers or magazines. Only first-class mail. At least that 
was the situation three years ago, and I doubt if it has 
changed. Whereas Dawson and Fairbanks get better mail 
* service in the middle of the winter than they do in the 
middle of summer, by steamer, because the mail schedule of 
the stage-line into Fairbanks calls for three trips per week, 
with 5,100 pounds per load, and all classes of mail. By 
“stage” I mean “ sleighs,” of course. And Dawson gets 
fully as good a service under the Canadian authorities. 

There are telegraph lines into all three places, and a 
chain of wireless stations has been established by the Gov- 
ernment, which also handles the regular wires, but the 
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charges are expensive. The commercial rates from Seattle 
to Fairbanks in 1909 were $3.75 for ten words. Press rates 
were just one-tenth of that, but the limited field and small 
circulation of any paper in Alaska prohibits taking more 
than a few words daily, which, when I was there, meant a 
very much “ skeletonized ” service. 

Which brings me to the subject of wages. There, again, 
one notes perforce the difference between the “ inside ” and 
“outside.” I’m not a printer—just a reporter — and 
therefore can’t swear to exactly what men got “ outside ” 
as printers, but I’m willing to take my “ davy ” that they 
didn’t get anything like what they received in Fairbanks 
three years ago, and probably do yet. That was the only 
place I ever saw in my life where all hands on a paper — 
printers, pressmen and reporters — all got the same money. 
The figure was $250 a month. But the trouble was to get 
a job. 

The sum total of the dailies in the summer of 1909 in 
Alaska was thirteen, divided as follows in the respective 
towns: Juneau (the capital), three; Cordova, two; Skag- 
way, one; Valdez, one; Seward, one; Nome, two; Fair- 
banks, three. Dawson had one, but it was owned by a stock 
company composed of two printers, one pressman, and 
“the” reporter. So there was a “fat chance” for a job 
there — not. They hired their own editor, but the follow- 
ing year even he was “ cut,” owing to the dullness of times. 

In Fairbanks the situation became rapidly worse after 
I left. There were three dailies, one morning and two eve- 
ning, when I arrived in August, 1909. And that, in a town 
of about the same population as Dawson — 2,500! And no 
surrounding country to draw from, either. Naturally, with 
their terrific expenses, they couldn’t live, and shortly after 
I left a combination was formed of all three, one evening 
sheet was dropped altogether, and the other consolidated 
with the management of the morning paper, both issuing 
from the same office. That let out several men of all call- 
ings in the business. 

As to the other towns Nome has, or had, two dailies in 
operation in the summer, but in winter they both dwindled 
to two or three issues weekly, which, of course, meant a 
reduction in the working forces. None of the papers in 
Alaska employed more than one reporter, and in most cases 
one man did the “ whole business ” editorially. One of the 
Juneau dailies also collapsed that year because that town, 
with less than two thousand, was also trying, for political 
reasons, to run three papers. 

There are a very few weeklies scattered throughout the 
country, but they’re naturally all small propositions. And 
“job” offices —“ it is to laugh.” Since the discovery of 
the Iditarod two weeklies have been established there, and 
there was one in Douglas, right across from Juneau, when 
the writer was there. Also one in Fort Gibson, on the 
Yukon. But that’s about the list. Hence, a printer or an 
editorial man— particularly the latter— would better 
have a “return ticket ” before he essays to get a job in 
interior Alaska. 

Many times, when mentioning the wages paid in Fair- 
banks, I’ve been asked this: “ Yes, but it costs nearly all 
that to live, don’t it?” which is rot! Most old-timers, 
whether printers or anything else, if bachelors, rent a log- 
cabin, which is much warmer than any frame house, and 
“bach ” it for at least a part of their meals. And in that 
manner, they can live for a very reasonable rate, consider- 
ing the price of things, and save vastly more out of a wage 
of $250 than they could anywhere in the United States 
from the prevailing wages, no matter where. 

But a man didn’t have to do that if he didn’t want to. 
One could rent any number of rooms in Fairbanks in steam- 
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heated, electric-lighted hotels or lodging-houses for $25 or 
$30 per month, and surely that’s not extortionate. Meals 
could be had in restaurants for 50 cents, 75 cents or $1 
each, depending on what class of place a man entered, for 
there were all kinds there. In the two first-class “ check ” 
restaurants meal-tickets were $25 each, but that was the 
top figure, and could be lowered very much in cheaper 
houses. 

There was no coin less than a quarter in circulation as 
late as three years ago, and no one except a recently arrived 
chechaco wanted one — nor did he, after he had been there 
any length of time and realized that the days of high wages 
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“When Johann Gutenberg, in his secret workshop, 
poured the molten metal into the rough matrice he had cut 
for separate types the instrument for the spread of democ- 
racy was created. When early cavaliers and Puritans 
planted the crude beginnings of free public schools th. 
forces of democracy were multiplied. When, half a cen- 
tury ago, the first meager beginnings of the public librar: 
movement were evolved, democracy was for all time 
assured. Thus have three great stages, separated each b: 
a span of two hundred years, marked that world develop- 
ment whose ultimate meaning is not equality of station o: 
possession, but equality of opportunity. 





SYLVAN INNOCENCE. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 


would very soon disappear with the advent of small coins, 
and drinks for 10 or 15 cents. 

Traveling is very expensive in winter, though, and if a 
man wants to go up there he’d better be pretty well “ fixed,” 
for if he gets “ stuck ” for the winter it’s no joke. I mean, 
if he’s connected in any way with “the art preservative,” 
and can’t or won’t do anything else. 





CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 

Taking for his subject “The World of Print and the 
World’s Work,” Henry E. Legler, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library and president of the American Library 
Association, delivered the annual address at the convention 
of the association held at Kaaterskill, New York. During 
the course of his remarks he said: 

“Turning for a text to Victor Hugo’s stirring epic of 
Paris, these words may be found in the section for May, 
and in the third chapter thereof: 


“**A library implies an act of faith 
Which generations still in darkness hid 
Sign in their night, in witness of the dawn.’ 


“The world was old when typography was invented. 
Less than five centuries have passed since then, and in this 
interval — but a brief period in the long history of human 
endeavor — there has been more enlargement of oppor- 
tunity for the average man and woman than in all the time 
that went before. Without the instrumentality of the 
printed page, without the reproductive processes that give 
to all the world in myriad tongues the thought of all the 
centuries, slavery, serfdom and feudalism would still 
shackle the millions not so fortunate as to be born to 
purple and ermine and fine linen. 

“The evolution of the book is therefore the history of 
the unfoldment of human rights. The chained tome in its 
mediaeval prison cell has been supplanted by the handy 
volume freely sent from the hospitable public library to 
the homes of the common people. The humblest citizen 
to-day has at his command books in number and in kind 
which royal treasuries could not have purchased five hun- 
dred years ago.” 





NExtT to acquiring good friends, the best acquisition is 
that of good books.— Colton. 
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WORKING TOGETHER. 
BY TEDDY FACEY. 


G¢ “WRINKLE” that tends to facilitate a 
+] compositor’s work saves time and conse- 
quently money for the employer, and 
should be immediately adopted by any 
foreman who has first the firm’s, and 
then his own interest at heart. 

There are men in charge of composing- 
rooms, however, who are not inclined to 
cineide with this view; who look askance at or with more 

less indifference on any new idea that goes out of the 

zular shop routine or “ beaten paths,” particularly if it 
« suggested by one of their own journeymen. 
If you’ve traveled I’ll venture to say that you’ve met 
“is gentleman. I have, to my sorrow — temporarily, at 
st. 

You realize, no doubt, that this is not the right spirit 
fc: any man in a position calling for leadership and fair- 
ness to show; so do I; so does he, too, for that matter. 
But he doesn’t seem to care. All he is looking out for, 
se-mingly, is Number One. 

Why should it concern him whether a job that has usu- 
aliy taken ten hours to complete, but which really should 
always have been turned out in seven or seven and a half, 
could, by applying a suggested idea, be done satisfactorily 
in that time? Not a particle. The “boss” is satisfied; 
there has never been any “kick coming” from the front 
office in reference to the time consumed on that or on any 
other job. Consequently all unsolicited suggestions or 
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“wrinkles ” put up to him, many of which, if given fair 
try-outs, might possibly be the means of saving the firm 


hundreds of dollars in the course of the year, are quickly 
“passed up ” and forgotten. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that a wide-awake, pro- 
gressive workman, being up and about the composing-room 
eight or nine hours a day doing the actual work, has a 
greater opportunity and is more liable to drop across or 
figure out some scheme whereby he can considerably curtail 
the time on a given piece of work than has a man who is 
seated at a desk the best part of the day? I believe it is. 

There are so many “ comps” who fail to show the least 
desire or adaptability for taking the initiative, that when 
one who does have this quality bobs up he should be nursed 
and encouraged, not discouraged, in his efforts. In work- 
ing with the foreman under discussion there is no induce- 
ment or incentive for any journeyman to tax his brains 
beyond the point that enables him, day in and out, to give 
just barely a day’s work for a day’s pay. 

I have previously acknowledged having met this kind 
of foreman. I might have truthfully said that I have met 
him several times in the course of my career. But possibly 
the incidents connected with my first encounter with him 
will enable you to more readily discern the drift, and truth, 
of this article. 

Every compositor knows that the tabular —or “ rule 
and figure ” — proposition is a hard one for the uninitiated 
to run against; particularly so when the plant requiring it 
is not especially equipped for this class of work. 

The knack of setting tables with speed and proficiency 
is acquired. A rule and figure worker isn’t “born,” as is 
the “ star” job compositor; he is made. It requires a little 
thought, patience and practice, though, to master it. 

I have been closely, almost continuously, identified with 
this work since about 1891. I’ve figured on and studied it 
in all its stages. I have also made it my business to devise 
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means and ways of simplifying as far as it lay in my power 
all classes of intricate composition — those kinds that the 
every-day “ comp ” balks at. 

I haven’t done this exactly from choice. I can’t say that 
I am or ever have been overly fond of unnecessary labor. 
But early in life I realized that by becoming proficient 
in those angles of the craft that were or seemed to be 
“ eyesores ” to my shopmates, I could more readily bank on 
permanent employment and be better assured of my bread 
and butter. 

It was in 1890 that I determined to follow this course. 
At that time I held a position as “ad.” man on one of the 
prominent Philadelphia morning dailies. This sheet was 
set entirely by hand, although it was current rumor at the 
time that linotypes were shortly to be installed. 

Here was where I first saw the necessity of “ special- 
izing”; for when I became aware of the fact that but a 
few of the men were capable of handling a small, single- 
column piece of rule and figure work, that instead of being 
tickled in drawing a double-price “take” from the hook 
most of them were invariably forced, on account of their 
inability to set it themselves, to fork over 500 or 1,000 ems 
from their “strings” in order to induce the more profi- 
cient men to take it off their hands, I recognized for the 
first time that rule and figure workers were scarce, and 
decided to follow it in conjunction with all other difficult 
propositions in the craft that came my way. 

Early in 1891, one of the men who had worked with me 
in Philadelphia secured a foremanship in what the pro- 
prietor was pleased to call the “largest railroad print- 
shop in the South.” The plant was located in a city within 
140 miles of Philadelphia. My former shopmate had 
barely got straightened out and settled down in his new 
position when he began making overtures by telegraph and 
mail to me. The shop made a specialty of passenger and 
freight tariffs, time-tables, folders, circulars, etc., and I 
figured that it took a man who was thoroughly versed in 
rule and figure work to successfully foremanize it. There 
being no doubt in my mind but that my friend could fill the 
bill, and feeling that the long-sought chance to break away 
from irksome night work to well-paid day work, with an 
opportunity to further my determination to surmount all 
obstacles in the guise of intricacies in my branch of the 
trade, had arrived, I accepted the job. 

I hadn’t been at work many days before I discovered 
that the foreman, in order to get the proprietor’s consent to 
the salary offered me as an inducement to accept the posi- 
tion, had lauded my capabilities beyond all reason to him. 
This nettled me; not because I was afraid of being unable 
to “hold my end up,” but as being something to which I 
had always been, and am to this day, strenuously opposed. 
I believed and always shall believe in every tub standing on 
its own bottom; in letting a man’s work stand for his 
worth. 

Before long I noticed, in many different little ways, that 
the proprietor had an inclination to lean toward me; that 
while I was in the midst of a piece of work he would single 
me out at my frame and ask my opinion about this and 
that; and while I never gave him any encouragement on 
these occasions to continue the practice beyond the civility 
due between master and man, I noted a decided change in 
the foreman’s manner toward me —saw he was letting 
jealousy get the better of him. I went on in the even tenor 
of my way, however, pretending not to notice it, although 
it cut me to the quick. 

I had been assigned to a department in which the tariffs 
and folders exclusively were done. The folders were 
“standing matter,” coming in periodically only to change 
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and print. The tariffs formed the bulk of the work, the 
stacks of new copy that came in daily keeping from thirty- 
eight to forty men busily employed. 

These tariffs were set to forty pica-ems in width, all 
pages, exclusive of the box headings which were set in six- 
point, being “ cast ” to and set in eight-point. 

All journeymen know the relative difference in the size 
of eight-point and twelve-point; know that an eight-point 
em is one-third less, both in depth and in width, than a 
twelve-point em; but it isn’t every journeyman who can 
tell, off-hand, that 46% eight-point ems are the equivalent 
of 31 picas. A few moments’ thought or mental calcula- 
tion is all that is required, of course, to secure the answer. 
When figured mentally, however, there is almost sure to be 
some apprehension on the “ comp’s ” part as to whether he 
has figured correctly or not. 

The class of tariff work handled at this plant made the 
reduction (in ems) of twelve-point to eight-point and the 
advancing (in ems) of eight-point to twelve-point what one 
might call a “continuous performance.” I readily noted 
that the majority of the men didn’t bank on mental figur- 
ing when reducing or advancing any measure over twenty 
picas. The scratch-pad and pencil evidently appealed to 
them as a safer way, and required less headwork. The 
time consumed though, in this figuring, which, considering 
the number employed, must have been great in the course 
of a year, wasn’t given a thought. 

I must admit that secretly I had a warm spot in my 
heart for the proprietor, and was anxious that he should 
realize it solely by my efforts in his behalf during working 
hours. In my anxiety it struck me one day that there 
might be some “ wrinkle” thought up that would do away 
entirely with the pencil and paper, yes, even mental figur- 
ing then in use, either on small or large measures. 

After supper that evening I sat down and wrestled with 
the idea, and ere bedtime had arrived was confident that I 
had solved the problem by producing the following table: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE. 


| 





Brevier. 
13 
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Here was something that would suit the purpose admir- 
ably. One of these pasted on a “comp’s ” frame or placed 
within ready reach of his eye was just the thing. Every 
measure from one pica up to seventy-five was covered, and 
a mere glance at the table gave the correct answer, either 
in reducing twelve-point or advancing eight-point. It was 
only a small, simple “ wrinkle,” to be sure, but simple as 
it was, I knew it would fill a long-felt need among the 
“comps ” of that plant. 

Partly because I felt sure I had hit upon something 
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that would be of material benefit to all concerned, bu: 
mainly because I thought that by showing it and explain- 
ing its worth to the foreman I might be able to check his 
uncalled-for coolness toward me, I sought him at his des 
early the following morning. 

He listened attentively but nevertheless begrudgingly 
to what I had to say, and then, with a perceptible sneer, 
replied in substance: 

“Ted, I’m running this ‘dump.’ You might as we] 
get that through your head first as last. When the cond - 
tions here need rectifying I’ll do the rectifying myself, cr 
let you know should I want your assistance. This ‘ buttinz 
in’ doesn’t ‘ go.’ It’s not going to get you a thing. A 
you’ve got to do is to stick to your frame and ‘ saw wooc.’ 
I’ll attend to the rest. What are you looking for, an - 
way?” 

Had it not been for the last sentence I believe I shou d 
have turned away from him, content to let the matt r 
slide. But the insinuation conveyed in those words w:s 
more than I could stand. I felt the blood rush to my fac:. 
I hesitated for a moment, then with an effort stifled ny 
anger, and as calmly as I could under the circumstances, 
said: 

“Not your job, Jim, as you seem to think. Rest 
assured of that. You should know me better. You’''e 
running ‘the dump,’ as you call it, of course; and Im 
sure I neither envy nor begrudge you the job. I carie 
here partly to help you out, but mainly because I was grt- 
ting sore on the night work in ‘ Philly.’ I’d like to help 
you. I thought you were wise enough to know that any 
‘wrinkle’ that serves to save the house money is likely to 
put a ‘feather in your cap’; if not immediately, then 
eventually. This scheme I’ve just shown you is a good one. 
You know it. It’s up to you though, to either adopt or 
reject it. I’m not looking for, nor do I wish any credit 
from the house for the part I’ve played. I did expect, 
however, that you would acknowledge its worth and be only 
too pleased to use it. Have this set and a couple of hun- 
dred run off for the boys’ benefit and let it be known as 
your idea, if you so desire; I’ll keep my mouth shut. Any- 
thing that saves time in a print-shop is worth while. As 
to me sticking at my frame and being an automaton during 
my stay here, you know that’s impossible. I owe a duty to 
the man who furnishes the wherewith to fill the pay envel- 
ope, and he’s going to be my first consideration. I’m not 
inclined to, nor will I go ‘over your head’ for anything, 
however. This ‘wrinkle’ you refuse to consider will ‘keep.’ 
There are other shops of this description in the land where 
I may find some foreman willing to appreciate a man’s 
efforts in his, and the firm’s behalf. I’m sure you’re making 
a big mistake, Jim.” 

At this I turned and left him, folding and putting the 
manuscript copy of the table in my pocket as I walked to 
my frame. 

Four months later, not seeing any likelihood of the 
breach between us ever being bridged, and not caring to 
put up with his whims any longer, I began throwing out 
my lines for another job. .As work was plentiful and men 
to do it searce, I had no difficulty in landing one. The only 
regret I had in leaving was that, when pressed for a reason 
for my departure by the proprietor, I was forced in order 
to shield the foreman, to deceive such a good, generous, 
whole-souled man with a parcel of lies. 

The new year found me installed in a “ sit” in one of 
the largest cities in western Pennsylvania. This p:ant 
likewise made a specialty of railroad work. There I ran 
across a foreman who was the direct opposite in dispos' ion 
of the one I had just left. Anything that served to ave 
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t'me and labor in his department received instant recogni- 
ton from him. 

Noting that, everything considered, there was even 
rore time lost there in figuring on and reducing and 
e lvancing eight and twelve point, both in the “ casting ” 
c° the tables and in composition, than in the other plant, I 
¢>cided to put the comparative table up to the foreman 
f r consideration. 

“To be sure,” he said, when he’d glanced it over. “That’s 
g od. Thanks. I'll run some off at the first opportunity 
a d have them handed ’round.” And he kept his word. 

This “ wrinkle ” is now to be found in a number of tariff 
s ops in the country, having been carried and introduced 
n rth, south, east and west by “ tourists,’”’ who, as a rule, 
a 2 among the first to take advantage of anything in the 
c) ift they consider of material benefit to them. It is even 
ir use in the plant in which I first endeavored to place it, 
th» “letting out ” of my old Philadelphia shopmate as fore- 
m :n making this possible. 

Recognize the gentleman I’ve tried to portray? That’s 
h:.rdly the point, though. It’s up to the proprietor not 
01 iy to recognize him, if he’s holding forth in his plant, but 
to strip him of all authority before there will be any per- 
m. nent good accomplished along this line. 





THE SMALLEST THING IN THE UNIVERSE. 


We know that the big telescopes, aided by the photo- 
graphic plate, reveal stars to the number of at least one 
hundred millions lying utterly beyond the confines of 
unaided vision. Now it appears that a pinch of salt which 
one could hold on the point of a penknife is made up of 
atoms numbering not hundreds of millions merely, but 
billions of billions. The population of atoms in the small- 
est particle of matter visible under the microscope is 
greater by far than the total human population of the globe 
since the race developed. And a little instrument composed 
of two fragments of gold-leaf makes it possible to perform 
the miracle of counting these denizens of the realm of infi- 
nite littleness. 

Within the smallest atom there is a something almost 
two thousand times smaller than the atom itself — a some- 
thing that is detachable from the atom, and susceptible of 
being measured as to its mass and tested as to its electric 
charge with the aid of apparatus actually in use in the 
laboratory. This ultimate particle of matter is called the 
electric corpuscle or electron. We owe our knowledge of it 
chiefly to Sir Joseph Thomson. It is the smallest thing in 
the world; and it is probably the basal substance out of 
which all matter of whatever character is built. 

As regards bulk, the electron is, according to the French 
physicist Jean Becquerel, billions of billions of times 
smaller than the atom. To make the comparison vivid, 
Becquerel likens the electrons in an atom to a swarm of 
gnats gravitating about in the dome of a cathedral. As 
we penetrate thus far and farther into the realm of the 
infinitely little, seeing in imagination the smallest visible 
particle of matter resolved into myriads of molecules, 
each molecule into sundry atoms, and each atom into its 
teeming swarms of electrons, the question naturally arises, 
What lies beyond? — Dr. Henry Smith Williams, in “ Har- 
per’s Magazine.” 


AN ANCHOR TO WINDWARD. 
!eweler — You say the inscription you wish engraved 
on the inside of this ring is to be, “ Marcellus to Irene”? 
Young Man (somewhat embarrassed)— Yes, that’s 
right. But—er—don’t cut the “Irene” very deep.— 
Chivtgo Record-Herald. 





A RATIONAL SYSTEM FOR MEASURING 
COMPOSITION. * 


BY EDWARD B. PASSANO, 
President, Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 


PEAKING broadly, cost records are kept 
for two purposes: First, to be able to tell 
before a job is taken what price to charge 
to make a profit on it; Second, to be able 
to tell after the job is delivered whether a 
profit was made — whether the estimate 

ak} was right. An estimate that is too low 

means the loss of money; an estimate that 
is too high means the loss of the job and the money that 
might have been made out of the job. 

Now the prime factor in estimating on anything, from 
putting carpet on floors to putting printing-ink on paper, 
is determining the amount of work that must be done. 
A man who could not measure accurately would not long 
hold a job in a carpet store, where mighty little carpet is 
worth $5 a square yard. 

Printers have been unable to estimate accurately the 
cost of composition, for there has been no accurate system 
of measuring composition, and yet there is mighty little 
composition that is not worth more than $50 a square yard 

The system, or rather complete lack of system, of using 
the em of the point size of the face to measure composition 
is ridiculous, and comment would be superfluous but for the 
important fact that this method is universally used. 

When composition is measured with the em of the point 
size of the face, no consideration whatever is given to 
whether the face used is fat or lean. Type-faces of the 
same point size vary more in width than carpet does. How 
long would a carpet estimator last who assumed that all 
carpet was the same width, and, in figuring the number of 
yards to cover a floor, paid no attention to the width of 
carpet for the job on which he was estimating? 

A dollar represents the same amount of value whether 
you pay the dollar in quarters, dimes, nickels, or pennies. 

What does a thousand ems represent? Does a thousand 
ems of twelve-point represent the same value (amount of 
work) as a thousand ems of six-point? Why, there is often 
a difference of more than thirty per cent in the value of two 
different thousand ems of the same point-size type. 

Here are three eight-point faces: 
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The fattest of these faces will set almost thirty per cent 
faster than the leanest, and the operator of a composing 
machine when setting the fattest of these faces will produce 
thirty per cent more ems in the same time than when set- 
ting the leanest; and this on setting identically the same 
matter — striking exactly the same keys. And yet, in 
obtaining output records upon which to base estimates, how 
many printers give any consideration whatever to whether 
the faces used be fat or lean? 

It is obvious that in selling printing, selecting the most 
profitable face for the job is of the utmost importance, and 
this is becoming more important as editions grow larger. 
In much work the saving in paper and presswork effected 
by using a suitable condensed face and spacing closely adds 
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a very handsome profit, while, when composition is sold by 
the page, the advantage of using a fat face and wide 
spacing should not be overlooked. 

Whether, therefore, you charge composition to the com- 
pleted job at a rate per hour, or a rate per thousand ems, 
you must know your average output per hour, based on a 
system of measurement that really means something, if 
your cost records are to be of any real value. 

The prime object of a cost system is to enable you to sell 
at a profit -—— to give you the data to estimate accurately on 
new work. It is absurd to spend money on a cost system to 
get accurate hour costs, and then, in estimating, throw 
away all this advantage by figuring on the totally false 
assumption that all kinds of matter, set in fat or lean faces, 
can be produced at the same average number of ems per 
hour. What can be more foolish than giving the buyer of 
printing, who says, “I do not care for quality and will not 
pay for it,” more words to the page than your competitor 
does, unless by more closely setting the job you can make 
fewer pages and save paper and presswork. 

It is a fundamental principle of arithmetic that before 
any quantities are added to obtain an average they must 
be reduced first to the same denomination; you can not add 
inches to feet and call the result either feet or inches; first 
you must express the quantities to be averaged in feet or 
in inches. 

In the same way composition output records must be 
reduced to a common basis before they are averaged. 
Proper allowance must be made for whether the faces be 
fat or lean. How shall this allowance be made? 

It is clear to all who have studied this question that the 
generally accepted standard for comparing faces, the length 
of lower-case alphabet, is too inaccurate to be of any real 
help in solving this problem. Indeed, in the old days of 
piece work on hand composition faces that looked fat by 
this standard but set skinny, because the most frequently 
used letters had been made condensed, were a constant 
source of irritation. If scientific management means scien- 
tific measurement, it is clear that any system of measure- 
ment to be acceptable to-day must take cognizance of 
something more definite than the alphabet length. 

The keyboard furnishes the ideal measuring instrument 
upon which to base an accurate system of measurement 
because this keyboard is both a measuring and an adding 
machine. As each letter and space is struck its width is 
measured and recorded, so that, after a line is set, the key- 
board indicates exactly the number of ems in the line. To 
those not familiar with the system the following will be of 
interest: 

In using the keyboard the operator sets the measure 
not to the measure in pica ems as a compositor sets his 
stick, but to the equivalent, in picas, of this measure in 
ems of the “set” of the face to be composed. The conver- 
sion of pica ems to ems of any set is quickly made by using 
a table calculated for all sets. 

In this system “set” is the measure of a face “ line- 
wise ” and tells exactly how condensed or extended the face 
is. Referring to the three eight-point alphabets shown, the 
first, or most condensed, of these belongs to a seven-set 
face; seven-set because the widest character used with this 
face is seven points wide. The second alphabet is eight-set, 
while the third, most. extended, is nine-set. Thus, in com- 
posing matter seventeen picas wide in the most condensed 
of these faces, the operator sets his keyboard measure to 
twenty-nine and one-sixth ems because his table for con- 

The third specimen, Fig. 3, is a nine-set face and, as 
will be noticed, makes eleven lines. This amount of matter 
measures 264 “ Set Ems ” or 297 traditional ems. 
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The possibilities of using the “set” of a face as a basis 
for accurately measuring the amount of effort required to 
compose a required number of square inches of this face 
will be clear from the following specimens of composition; 
bearing in mind that to use this same system of measure- 
ment for hand-set foundry type, or any other process o7 
composition, we have only to first determine the “set” 0° 
the face we wish to measure accurately. 

In the old systems of measurement (“traditional ’ 
measurement) the amount of matter set is expressed in em; 
of the point size, the result of multiplying the measure i1 
ems of the point size of the face by the number of lines set; 
the rational system of measurement gives the product i1 
“Set Ems,” that is, the measure in ems of the set of th: 
face multiplied by the number of lines. 

These specimens also show clearly the folly of measu:- 
ing output with the em of the point size of the face as 1 
“ yardstick ” (“traditional ’”’ measurement), regardless cf 
whether the face be fat or lean; because, with the exce}.- 
tion of the quads required to finish the last line of the 
paragraph, the operator made the same effort, struck tle 
same keys, in setting each specimen; the width in all cascs 
is eighteen and one-half picas.* 





The best kind of originality is that which comes after a sound appren- 
ticeship; that which shall prove itself to be the blending of a firm 
conception of useful precedent and the progressive tendencies of an able 
mind. For, let a man be as able and original as he may, he cannot 
afford to discard knowledge of what has gone before or what is now 
going on in his own trade and profession. If the printers of today 
do not wish to be esteemed arrogant, when they term this calling of 
theirs an art, they must be willing, and show that they are willing, 
to subject it to such laws as have made its sister arts so free, 





The first specimen, Fig. 1, is set in a seven-set face, the 
keyboard measure is thirty and one-half ems six units 
(% em); multiplying this by the number of lines (9) gives 
277% real ems, of this face, or “ Set Ems,” the name for 
the output measured in ems of the set of the face in which 
the matter is composed. But according to tradition this 
amount of matter should be called 243 ems, because eighteen 
picas equals twenty-seven ems of eight-point and the mat- 
ter makes nine lines (27 X 9 = 248). 





The best kind of originality is that which comes after a sound 
apprenticeship; that which shall prove to be the blending of 
a firm conception of all useful precedent and the progressive 
tendencies of an able mind. For, let a4 man be as able and 
original as he may, he cannot afford to diseard knowledge of 
what has gone before or what is now going on in his own trade 


and profession. If the printers of today do not wish to be 
esteemed arrogant when they term this calling of theirs an 
art, they must be willing, and show that they are willing, to 
subject it to such laws as have made its sister arts so free. 


Fic. 2. 


The next specimen, Fig. 2, is set in an eight-set face and 
measures 270 “Set Ems,” also 270 point-size ems; the 
same number of ems by both systems of measurement 
because an eight-set em is eight points wide. 

The third specimen, Fig. 3, is a nine-set face and, as 


* For the purpose of accuracy in these calculations, the fractions of 
the ems have been considered, but the usual custom should be followed 
in compiling statistics of not considering less than an em, dropping the 
fraction when less than one-half, and counting the next whole em \ hen 
one-half or over. 
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will be noticed, makes eleven lines. This amount of matter 
measures 264 “ Set Ems ” or 297 traditional ems. 

Thus, if we use the “Set Ems” system of measurement, 
te same words, the same number of key-strokes on a com- 
posing machine, make practically the same number of ems. 
Lut, if we use the “ traditional” measuring system, based 


The best kind of originality is that which comes after a 
sound apprenticeship; that which shall prove to be the 
blending of a firm conception of all useful precedent and 
the progressive tendencies of an able mind. For, let a 
man be as able and original as he may, he cannot afford 
to discard knowledge of what has gone before or what is 
now going on in his own trade and profession. If the 
printers of today do not wish to be esteemed arrogant 
when they term this calling of theirs an art, they must 
be willing, and show that they are willing, to subject 
it to such laws as have made its sister arts so free. 


Fic. 3. 


» the point size of the face, the variation in measurement 
for the same amount of effort is as follows: 

8-pt. 1A (7-set)=by Set Ems, 277%; 

8-pt. 14A (8-set) —by Set Ems, 270; 

8-pt. 5A (9-set)—=by Set Ems, 264; 

Thus, by “ Set Ems” measurement the maximum dif- 
ference in measurements is thirteen and one-half ems, by 
“traditional ” measurement the difference is fifty-four ems. 

Before the “ Set Ems” system of measurement can be 
used it is, of course, necessary to know the “set” of the 
face to be measured, in order to convert any measure in 
picas into ems of the set of the face by using the table for 
changing pica ems to ems of any set. 

The specimen-book gives the “set” of all faces, and 
we may determine the “set” of a type or slug face by 
matching it with a face, the “ set ” of which is known. It fs 
clear that, if two faces set line for line on the same matter, 
in the same measure, they must be of the same “ set” and 
that the same operator effort, the same number of key- 
strokes, will be required to compose the same number of 
“Set Ems ” in either of these faces. Thus, the “ set” of a 
type or slug face may be determined by composing in this 
face the same matter as is used in the specimen-book — 
“The best kind of originality is that which comes after a 
sound apprenticeship; etc.” — and then finding from the 
specimen-book the “ set ” of the face that runs line for line 
with this test specimen. 

The keyboard may be used as a measuring machine to 
determine the “ set” of any foundry or slug face; that is, 
to find from a printed specimen the “ set” of the face that 
will run line for line with this face, on the same matter in 
the same measure. The following explanation of this 
method for finding the “ set” of a face is of interest, but it 
should be noted that once a face is measured and its set 
determined this work need never be repeated for that face. 

To find the set of any face from a printed specimen, set 
ten full lines (no lines containing quads) on the keyboard to 
determine the number of ems and fractions of an em 
(units) in each line. Of course fixed size spaces, not justi- 
fying spaces, of the same width as the spaces in the printed 
specimen, must be used. From the number of ems and units 
in each of these ten test lines obtain the average number of 
ems and units per line. Measure the width of the specimen 
in picas with a type-rule. In this system a face that has its 
widest character one pica wide is twelve set; therefore, by 
a simple proportion, the old rule of three of arithmetic, we 
can find the set of the face tested on the keyboard because 
we have (a) the average number of ems and units per line, 


by “ tradition,” 243 ems 
by “‘ tradition,’’ 270 ems 
by “ tradition,’’ 297 ems 


(b) the measure in picas, (c) twelve, the set of a face that 
would give as many ems to the line as the measure in picas. 
We can express this relation as follows: 


Measure in picas < 12 





Set of face tested on keyboard = — 
Number of ems to the line 

Suppose that the average number of ems to the line of 
the face tested was twenty-three and that the matter tested 
was seventeen and one-half picas wide. Then the set of 
this face would be 9.13, or nine and one-quarter set; the 
table for changing pica ems to ems of any set gives the 
difference in faces by quarter sets: 

17% X12 210 
—_—= - = 9.13 
23 23 
In using the keyboard to determine the set of a hand-set 
face use six-unit spaces between the words of the test lines 
set on the keyboard; fora slug face use twelve-unit spaces. 

To be fair to yourself, to be just to your operators, if 
you keep your records in “ Set Ems” never talk about your 
ems per hour or compare your records with those kept in 
the “traditional” way until you have first converted your 
“Set Ems” into the “traditional” ems of the point size. 
To do this, increase your output statements by not less than 
twenty per cent. 

By using “Set Ems” in estimating you automatically 
make proper allowance for fat and lean faces. A job is to 
be set in eight-point, twenty-one picas wide, sixty lines to 
the page. If a nine-set face be used each page will make 
1,680 “ Set Ems,” for the table for changing pica ems to ems 
of any set shows that twenty-one picas equals twenty-eight 
ems of nine-set (28 X 60 =1,680). If your records show 
that your composing machines average 3,600 “ Set Ems” 
per hour (60 “ Set Ems ” per minute) the time required for 
this page will be twenty-eight minutes (1,680 ~ 60 = 28). 
If, instead of a nine-set, you use an eight-set face there 
will be 1,890 “ Set Ems ” per page (21 picas = 31% ems of 
8-set: 314% X 60 = 1,890) and thirty-one and one-half min- 
utes will be required to set a page (1,890 ~ 60 = 31%). 
Thus, your price on the eight-set face should be twelve and 
one-half per cent higher than on the nine-set if your com- 
posing machines maintain the same rate of profit. 

But by far the greatest advantage of keeping output 
records in “ Set Ems” is that it keeps constantly before 
you the profit — or loss —in type-faces. It almost forces 
you to furnish the face that will give you the greatest profit 
on the job yon are estimating on. If the edition be large 
you make an additional profit by saving on paper and 
presswork, selecting a suitable condensed face and setting 
it close spaced. If the composition is sold by the page you 
use as fat a face as possible, and make sure that it is wide 
spaced. In short, if you are in competition you furnish no 
more words to the square inch than your competitor does 
unless you get paid an extra price for furnishing an article 
that costs more to produce. 

This is not a brief for the buyer of printing. We do not 
say quote a lower price because you use a fat face, but we 
do insist that you who obtain your work on a competitive 
basis should know what you are selling before you quote a 
price. If you do not, you will get the lean jobs and the 
other fellow will get the fat. 


, 


A PREFERENCE. 
Bella —I can’t tell which one I love the most. When I 
am with Freddie he always pours forth the most gushing 
sentiments, and when I am with Eddie his tongue seems to 
freeze in his mouth. 
Stella — Well, I prefer cold tongue to mush. 
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William Graham Johnston. 

William Graham Johnston, one of the old-time residents 
of Pittsburgh, and long identified with the early business, 
civic and religious life of Pittsburgh, died on Sunday, 
June 1, at his home in Watertown, New York, where he 
had lived since 1894. He was born in Pittsburgh, August 
22, 1828, and was the eldest son of S. R. Johnston, of John- 
ston & Stockton, prominent publishers and printers of the 
earliest days of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Johnston received his education in private and 
public schools, the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
now the University of Pittsburgh, and the Bellevernon 
Academy, and as an author he was an interesting writer, 
contributing much to the magazines and the press. In 
1892 he published for private distribution a book recount- 
ing his experience in the rush to California for gold in ’49, 
and later a book relating more particularly to the history 
of Pittsburgh in earlier days. 

He founded the printing and bookbinding firm of Will- 
iam G. Johnston & Co. in 1857, locating the place of busi- 
ness at Wood street and Second avenue, the company being 
now located in the building he erected in 1886 at Penn 
avenue and Ninth street. 

In 1853 Mr. Johnston married Miss Sara Stewart, 
daughter of Matthew Stewart, of Pittsburgh, early settlers, 
and had six children, five of whom survive him. Mr. John- 
ston’s first wife died while traveling abroad in 1889, and 
in 1894 he married Miss Winslow, of Watertown, New 
York, who died a few years later. In 1899 he married 
Miss Ely, of Watertown, who survives him. 


Allen Charles Gray. 

Allen Charles Gray, pioneer printer and publisher, and 
a citizen of Houston, Texas, since 1838, died on Wednes- 
day, June 11, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. E. T. 
Dumble, 2003 Main street. He started in the printing and 
publishing business in Houston at an early age, and was 
the founder of the present firm of Gray-Dillaye & Co. 
Nearly all of the old printers in Houston received their 
training under him. During the Civil War he was unable 
to serve actively on account of deafness, but did valuable 
service for the Confederacy in handling news dispatches 
and as a printer and publisher. When Governor Coke was 
elected as the first democratic governor of the State after 
the war Mr. Gray was chosen as the state printer. During 
his service in this office he reorganized the department and 
lifted it from the demoralized condition in which it had 
been. In 1873 he became the owner of the Houston Tele- 
gram, which he edited for some time. Mr. Gray organ- 
ized the Houston local of the Typographical Union, in 
spite of the fact that he was an employer, and remained an 
honorary member until his death. Last January he retired 
from active connection with the firm of Gray-Dillaye & 
Co. on account of failing health. He is survived by his 
wife and three children, Miss Jennie Gray, Mrs. E. T. 
Dumble, and Dr. E. N. Gray. 


Charles Montrose Faye. 

Charles Montrose Faye, formerly managing editor o 
The Chicago Daily News, passed away on Sunday, June § 
1913, at his home in Aurora, Illinois. He had suffere 
for several years from a malady which caused hardenin ° 
of the arteries, but with remarkable courage and dev 
tion he continued at his desk, performing his usual wor : 
and fighting against the slow progress of the disease the: 
was sapping his physical powers. In December, 1912, h> 
went to New Smyrna, Florida, but obtained no relief by hi; 
stay there. Later he removed to Ocean Springs, Missi. - 
sippi. Last March he returned to Chicago and went i» 
Michael Reese hospital for treatment. 

As between complete rest and active work Mr. Faye 
made the characteristic choice of the every-day hurry ard 
exacting toil of his newspaper duties. Though he felt h:s 
strength going, he clung with fortitude to his daily tasks, 
desiring to be one of the world’s productive workers to tlie 
end, as he had been through all his years of health and 
strength. 

Mr. Faye was born in New York city on September 4, 
1851. He received his education in the schools of that 
city and learned the printer’s trade. Coming west as a 
youth he found employment as a reporter on a Minneapolis 
paper. Later he engaged in newspaper work in Aurora, 
Joliet and Peoria, holding various positions. For a brief 
period he set type on the old Chicago Times, having a card 
in the local typographical union, first as an active and later 
as an honorary member. His experience at the case was 
afterward of much service to him as “ make-up” editor, 
and it was always a source of satisfaction to him that he 
began his career as a practical printer. 

In 1881 he became a member of the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Morning News, serving as a reporter for some 
months and becoming city editor in 1883. The following 
year he was made New York correspondent of the paper, 
and he retained that position until 1887, when he was 
recalled to Chicago to take an important position on the 
editorial staff. Along with much special service for the 
editor he served for years as night editor of the Morning 
News and its successor, the Record. May 28, 1897, he 
became managing editor of The Daily News. From that 
time he remained actively in charge of its news force until 
last December, when he resigned on the advice of his 
physician. 

In addition to the performance of his editorial duties, 
Mr. Faye found time to do much work along humanitarian 
lines. He was deeply interested in the success of The Daily 
News Fresh-Air Fund almost from its inception, and for a 
number of years superintended its operations. He was also 
at one time president of the Illinois branch of the National 
Red Cross Society. 

September 23, 1883, Mr. Faye married Miss Amine 
Knickerbocker, of Aurora. The widow survives him, 21d 
also two sons, Harold K., of La Grange, and Stanley K., of 
Chicago. 
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Albert H. Brown. 

Albert H. Brown, one of the most widely known of the 
d-time printers, died on Monday, June 16, 1913, at the 
yme of T. J. O’Brien, 1646 North Lawndale avenue, Chi- 

‘.go. Mr. Brown had been in failing health for some 
yoars, and the extreme hot weather induced a seizure of 
eo0plexy to which he succumbed. From the December 
ij sue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 1905, we reproduce the story 

Mr. Brown’s career. 

Albert Hamilton Brown was born in Jefferson County, 

) ew York, near Watertown, March 4, 1838, and when two 
y-ars old was taken to Plattsburg, New York, where he 


Albert H. Brown. 


attended school until the age of fifteen. He began his 
apprenticeship at the printing business in 1853, in the 
Lancet office, a medical journal published by Dr. Horace 
Nelson, and worked in various offices in Plattsburg and 
Burlington, Vermont, until the spring of 1856, when he 
started West, working first at Jackson, Michigan. In the 
fall of that year he arrived in Chicago, and was employed 
at No. 14 La Salle street, by Jameson & Morse. In 1857 
and 1858 he worked in various parts of the West and South. 
In the fall of 1859 he left Chicago for Washington and was 
employed during the winter in Cornelius Wendell’s estab- 
lishment, now the Government Printing Office, the printers 
of that city then being organized as the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society. In April, 1860, he returned to Chicago, 
where he has lived continuously, excepting the time enlisted 
in the United States navy, during the Civil War. In 1864 
he was elected vice-president of the Chicago Typographical 
Union, and presided at most of its meetings during the 
troubles with the Morning Post and Times of that year, 
and was one of a committee of three printers who took the 
ini‘iative in organizing the Chicago Trades Assembly at 
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that time. In 1867 he was sent as delegate to the National 
Convention at Memphis, the first of the national organiza- 
tions to hold a convention in the South after the war, and 
was chosen by that body as the delegate to the National 
Labor Congress. In 1868 he was elected president of the 
Chicago Union, and was an officer of that body almost con- 
tinuously for a dozen years thereafter, in 1873 being a 
delegate to the Montreal session of the International Union. 
In 1890 he was again elected president of the union, and 
was reélected in 1891. He was elected without opposition 
to nearly all the positions he occupied, showing apprecia- 
tion by his fellow craftsmen of his conscientious attention 
to his duties. He was credited with being instrumental in 
extricating the union from several delicate and embar- 
rassing situations, some of them endangering its stability, 
if not its existence. 

Among the positions in the printing business occupied 
by him were those of news editor of the Evening Journal, 
for several years before the great fire; foreman of the 
Morning News, in 1872 (a Democratic paper under the 
management of the late Gen. Daniel Cameron), and he was 
for many years day foreman of The Inter Ocean. 

In 1876 he received the workingmen’s nomination as a 
candidate for Representative in the Illinois Legislature 
and was placed on the Democratic ticket, but was counted 
out on technical points, although receiving a plurality of 
votes. 

In 1878 The Inter Ocean was nonunion, and William 
Kennedy retained the foremanship to make it easier to be 
redeemed. During the interim, Albert Brown interviewed 
Mrs. General Logan and she used her good offices to 
straighten the office, and was so favorably impressed with 
Mr. Brown’s address and manners that she declared she 
considered him the greatest man in the world next to the 
General. 

About nine or ten years ago Mr. Brown retired from 
the printing trade owing to enfeebled health, but continued 
to take a deep interest in affairs relating to the craft. Of 
a calm and judicious mentality and great benignity his 
venerable figure will not soon be forgotten. 

The funeral was held on Wednesday, July 18, under the 
direction of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16. Inter- 
ment in the Union lot, Rosehill Cemetery. 


Horace Smith. 


Horace (“Hod”) Smith, one of the well-known job- 
printers of Chicago in the old days, died Monday, June 16. 
For the past year “ Hod” enjoyed retirement on a pension 
from the typographical union. He was a remarkably com- 
petent and rapid make-up in his best days, and was a good- 
natured, genial and honest soul. With a kindred spirit, 
Roger Feeney, and two others, in past years, as “The 
Wizard Oil Quartette,” he toured the country in summer 
months, interesting the various country neighborhoods in 
the merits of the once much-advertised “ Wizard Oil.” 
“Hod” could sing and play the banjo, and these accom- 
plishments, with strong social instincts, diverted him from 
the trade of printing sufficiently to hinder him from taking 
his rightful place as a faithful and efficient workman. He 
rests in Rosehill Cemetery. He had no enemies, and these 
few lines to his memory may say more for his heart than 
for his judgment, but no one who knew him learned of his 
passing without regret. 





LIFE is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of 
little things, in which smiles and kindness, and small 
obligations given habitually, are what preserve the heart 
and secure comfort.— Sir H. Davy. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


New Home of the Western Pennsylvania Paper Company. 

The Western Pennsylvania Paper Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, one of the youngest paper-jobbing 
houses in the East, and which has enjoyed a phenomenal 
growth since its incorporation in October, 1908, has moved 
into its new building on Penn avenue and Barbeau street, 
Pittsburgh. This new home is located in the very heart of 
Pittsburgh’s wholesale district and in the center of the 
printing population, and is one of the most modernly 
equipped office and warehouse buildings in the city. It is 
an eight-story structure of reinforced concrete construc- 











New Home of the Western Pennsylvania Paper Company. 


tion, faced with buff brick and trimmed with buff and 


green terra-cotta tile. The offices, which are located on the 
first floor, are large and well lighted, and have every con- 
venience to facilitate the handling of business. 

An innovation in the West Penn’s new building is the 
method of storing and handling the stock on the second 
floor of the warehouse. Here each item of stock is arranged 
according to the rapidity with which it moves. Extension 
shelves of inch plank resting on iron pipes are built from 


the floor to the roof. These shelves can be raised or low- 
ered at will so that the stock space will accommodate any 
desired quantity of stock. As the stock in the space: 
becomes reduced it is replenished from the reserve stock: 
held in storage on the upper floors. The company’s ow: 
siding runs on a level with the second floor of the building 
so that the shipping department, located on the floor below 
is not interrupted by incoming freight. 

While the Western Pennsylvania Paper Company wa 
incorporated only five years ago, its business ancestry date: 
back to 1870, when the C. P. Markle Company establishec 
Pittsburgh’s first paper-jobbing house on Wood street, nea 
Second avenue. To-day it is still essentially a Pittsburgl 
company. Its officers, C. A. Coggins, president; James G 
Connell, vice-president and general manager; W. W. Pat 
terson, Jr., treasurer; C. A. Riddell, secretary, are men 
who for years have studied and helped develop the Pitts- 
burgh territory, and that they are keeping pace with this 
development is amply proven by this new building and the 
rapidly increasing business of the company in the Pitts- 
burgh territory. 


McCowat-Mercer Company Opens New Office. 

The McCowat-Mercer Printing Company, of Jackson, 
Tennessee, printers, stationers and blank-book makers, has 
announced the opening of a sales office at 516 Falls build- 
ing, Memphis, Tennessee, which will be under the direction 
of J. B. Hull, formerly with E. H. Clarke & Brother, of 
Memphis. 

Missemer-Knouse Wedding. 

Miss Mary E. Missemer, the oldest daughter of J. R. 
Missemer, editor of the Mount Joy (Pa.) Star and News, 
was married on Saturday, June 14, to Harry C. Knouse, of 
Harrisburg. The bride for the past six years was con- 
nected with the publicity service of the J. Horace McFar- 
land House at Harrisburg, while the groom is in charge 
of the art and engraving department of the McFarland 


Printing House. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. Opens New Branch Offices. 

The Robbins & Myers Co., manufacturer of “ The 
Standard” power motors, generators and electric fans, 
home offices and factory, Springfield, Ohio, announces the 
opening of two new branch sales offices, one at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in charge of G. H. Liebel and located at 608 First 
National Bank building. Mr. Liebel will look after the 
sales of Robbins & Myers’ motors and generators in Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and contiguous territory. The other 
branch is at 369 Spitzer building, Toledo, Ohio, where 
E. A. Williams will make his headquarters and will have 
charge of sales in the territory of northwestern Ohio, 
southern Michigan including Detroit, and northeaster® 
Indiana. 
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Pony Specimen Book of Monotype Faces. 


In bookmaking, India paper and very thin grades of 
ordinary super or machine finish stock are enabling print- 
es and publishers to get into a very small compass refer- 
erce works and catalogues which under former conditions 
would be very bulky and unwieldy. In keeping with this 
id-a of condensing within the smallest possible space the 
gi-atest amount of information, The Lanston Monotype 
M ichine Company, of Philadelphia, has issued a Pony 
S;2cimen Book of monotype faces, which is less than 
h: 'f an inch thick and contains specimens of 1,016 
fi es and over 500 fonts of figures. The same type- 
m.tter the company used in printing its loose-leaf 
book has been used in this publication. On account 
of its permanent binding this book could not possibly 
be kept in an up-to-date form, as the company has 
cc upleted over fifteen faces since it came from press. 

A copy of the Pony Specimen Book will be sent to 
pi nters, publishers or advertisers interested in mono- 
ty .e work upon application to the company. 


Tke Kast Insetting, Gathering and Stitching Machine. 


The Dexter Folder Company has taken over the 
manufacture and sale of the above machine, which is 
widely known in the trade, especially among period- 
ical publishers. There is no machine made that is so 
important to periodical publishers. This 
machine takes the signatures just as they 
are delivered by the folding machines 
and automatically gathers them from the 
hoppers into which they are placed, and 
inserts one signature within the other 
until the book is complete. It then adds 
the cover and wire stitches (saddle- 
stitch fashion). It will automatically caliper the 
signature as well as detect a missing signature or 
the presence of an extra one. The machine is sim- 
ple in construction and a number of them are in 
successful operation. One of the leading publishing 
companies (of a weekly publication), after a thor- 
ough trial, placed an order for nine additional 
machines. The flexibility of the machine will appeal 
to the periodical publishers whose publications vary 
in the number of pages from week to week. Full 
information concerning this machine will be fur- 
nished by the Dexter Folder Company, 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


The Bigelow Rotary Offset Web Press. 


With its characteristic enterprise the Molyneaux Mail- 
ing Machine Company, of Buffalo, New York, by the use of 
engineering skill and expenditure of a large amount of 
money, has produced a printing system that is a marked 
step in advance in job-printing. The illustration shows 
one of the printing-presses, called the Bigelow Press. This 
machine can be operated at ten thousand impressions per 
hour, being fed from a roll, and cuts accurately or to regis- 
ter, the complete sheet being folio size of 17 by 22 inches. 
The delivery board has an automatic settling device, the 
printed sheet being nicely jogged as it is delivered. It will 
do all kinds of one side, one color, type or lithographic 
printing. 

Some of the essential characteristics are: The least 
amount of power consumption for a given amount of 
printing, requiring but one horse-power to drive it; small 
floor-space, 37. by 46 inches; main bearings are ball bear- 
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ings, are oil-retaining and dustproof, dispensing with con- 
stant use of the oil-can and dirty oil running down the 
press frame; absence of vibration, as printing parts are 
rotary and have running balances, the operation of the 
machine being so smooth and noiseless that a printer can 
hardly convince himself that so many impressions are 
being made per hour; the least attention to paper as it is 
supplied to the press in large rolls, and a whole roll can be 
delivered upon the settling delivery board; when a new 


Bigelow Rotary Offset Web Press. 


roll is put upon the press the loaded delivery board is 
dropped upon a truck and another delivering board placed 
in position for use; the least number and smallest weight 
of parts per output of work; no paper-grippers to adjust 
and contend with. Possibly the most essential is that the 
printing is done by the offset method, permitting a plate to 
be prepared in a short time from matter pulled from solid 
type, from a high-class design on stone, or worked up from 
a photograph and printed in the best grade lithographic 
style and finish. For offset and lithographic work it 
requires the least number of transfers, the smallest amount 
of zinc plate, and the smallest and cheapest rubber blanket 
per output. The ink and water supply are the best, the 
water being controlled automatically, and the press stopped 
automatically when defects come in the paper. The press 
is so small and the design of such a nature that it requires 
but one attendant, when producing, and he can stand in one 
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place to control all its operations. The Bigelow Press 
Sales Corporation, of which Mr. C. B. Braucher is presi- 
dent and general manager, has its headquarters at 436 
Brisbane building, Buffalo, New York, and will be pleased 
to furnish complete information regarding these presses 
upon request. 


The Palette and Chisel Club. 


The Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago is taking in an 
increasing number of associate members; but these asso- 
ciates are by no means taken in, colloquially speaking. The 
associates are assured of a good time, unique and substan- 
tial advantages, and the opportunity at no infrequent inter- 
vals of purchasing pictures of striking merit. At the last 


stag party, held on Wednesday evening, June 4, at the 
clubrooms in the Athenaeum building, 59 East Van Buren 
street, a smoker, refreshments, tableaux vivants, and an 
auction of oil paintings and sketches made an evening full 
of fun, satisfaction and commercial advantage to all con- 
cerned. The illustration herewith is from the leaflet 
announcing the event. 


Colored Reproduction of Mergenthaler Company’s 
Model 8 Machine. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has issued a 
handsome reproduction of its quick-change Model 8, three- 
magazine linotype. This reproduction, printed in colors on 
heavy roughed paper with wide margins suitable for 
framing, will prove an ornament on the walls of any office. 
Copies will be sent on application to the main offiee of the 
company, Tribune building, New York. On the Model 8 
machine the operator has control of twelve complete alpha- 
bets — 540 different characters—from the single key- 
board of 90 keys, and also, owing to the adaptability of the 
four-mold disk, he has the use of four different thicknesses 
and as many different lengths of slug as he desires. 


New Catalogue of Swink Presses. 


The Swink Printing Press Company, of Delphos, Ohio, 
has issued a new booklet containing a complete and com- 
prehensive description of the Swink two-revolution press. 
In building this press the designers have paid particular 
attention to avoiding the annoyances that are a part of 
each pressman’s daily labor. The parts that require almost 
hourly attention are within easy reach at all times, and the 
extra time spent in climbing up and down a series of steps 
in order to get at the cylinder when making ready, or at 
other times, which amounts to a good many hours each 
month, has been entirely eliminated. Stock can be placed 
on the feed-board, and any portion of the press can easily 
be reached while standing on the floor. A copy of this 
booklet may be obtained by applying to the company at the 
above address. 
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Hall Printing Company Buys New Building. 

The W. F. Hall Printing Company, of Chicago, has 
purchased the premises at the northwest corner of Wes: 
Superior and Townsend streets, which are being improve: 
with a seven-story and basement mill-constructed building, 
for a consideration said to have been around $330,000. Th: 
property involved in the deal has a south frontage of 11 
feet and a depth of 130 feet. The land is said to be value:l 
at $80,000. The improvements which are being made wi'l 
involve an expenditure of approximately $250,000. Th: 
remainder of the block also is improved with seven-stor 
structures, which are occupied by the Hall Company unde: 
a twenty-year lease. 


New Catalogue of Electrotype Machinery and Apparatu.. 

The Williams-Lloyd Machinery Company, 638 Feder: | 
street, Chicago, has issued its new 1913-1914 catalogue «{ 
electrotypers’ machinery and apparatus. In the introdu - 
tion the company states that this catalogue has been con - 
piled to demonstrate, by illustration and description, the 
design and construction of the profit-producing machinery 
which has been developed after thirty years of progressi\e 
effort on their part in the endeavor to meet or anticipa‘e 
each new phase in the process of electrotyping. Conside’- 
able time and effort have been spent in compiling this cat:.- 
logue in order to make it complete, and everything tle 
electrotyper requires in the way of machinery and tools h: s 
been shown and described. 

South Carolina Cost Congress. 

The following interesting program was arranged fur 
the cost congress of the master printers of South Carolina, 
which was held at Isle of Palms, Charleston, June 24 and 
25: Address of welcome by Mayor Grace, of Charleston; 
response, by A. B. Jordan, of Dillon; chart demonstration, 
by W. O. Foote, of Atlanta; discussion of cost system by 
all the members; “ Cost System in Small Offices ”; address, 
by Meyer Frank, of Charleston; address, by John C. Hill, 
manager of the Baltimore Printers’ Board of Trade; 
address, by C. S. Connor, manager American Typefounders 
Company, Baltimore; “ Organization,” an address by H. W. 
Flagg, assistant secretary of the United Typothete of 
America. The special features arranged for the entertain- 
ment of the guests were an original Isle of Palms fish- 
dinner on Tuesday, and a harbor excursion on the steamer 
Sappho on Wednesday. 

The Linograph. 

The Linograph Company, of Davenport, Iowa, in 
announcing the success of its new machine which is now 
ready for the market, furnishes a number of reasons for 
its great efficiency. Among the points of excellence enumer- 
ated is its extreme simplicity, its low cost of maintenance, 
convenience in the mechanical arrangement of various 
points, delivery of composition at a low cost owing to time 
saved in making changes, and the comparatively few stops. 

The Linograph requires about six feet square floor- 
space to operate comfortably. It may be driven by any 
existing motive power. One-fourth horse-power motor fur- 
nishes ample power. 

The magazine weighs about forty pounds, and is placed 
in a vertical position above the assembler belt and in line 
with the first-elevator jaws. The assembled line of 
matrices and spacebands are transferred from the assem- 
bling elevator to the first-elevator jaws by the line delivery. 
The elevator descends, and, after the line is justified and 
the slug is cast, the first elevator rises to an equal height 
with the distributor box, where the line of matrices 2nd 
spacebands are transferred from the first-elevator jews 
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into the distributor box. At this position the spacebands 
dvop out of the line and enter a chute and are guided into 
e spaceband box, while the matrices are raised into the 
read of the distributor screws to be distributed in the 
:-ual manner. The channel entrance partitions are made 
spring steel, insuring greater flexibility. 
The universal adjustable mold carries liners having no 
i: wardly projecting heels. Each of these liners are posi- 
ned by having two dowels enter corresponding holes, one 
each side of the mold-cap screws. These molds are 
ranged to cast slugs thirty ems in length and varying 
mm five point to fourteen points and up in thickness. 
The price of the Linograph, including the regular 
1ipment, is $1,800. Complete details, including terms, 
: Il be sent by the Linograph Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
application. 
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The insurance is furnished without the necessity of medical 
examination and the employees have nothing to pay, the 
entire expense being borne by the company. 

The Mergenthaler Company has always taken an active 
interest in the personal welfare of its employees. It was 
one of the first large industrial institutions to go on a nine- 
hour basis when the ten-hour day was the rule in the 
mechanical trades. Since January 1, 1911, the factory has 
been on an eight-hour basis. Both of these reductions in 
hours were made well in advance of the general adoption 
of the shorter workday and without any corresponding 
reductions in wages. ; 

For many years the company has been a substantia 
contributor to the Mergenthaler Mutual Aid Society, 
formed by the employees of its factories, and it has also 
been its custom to donate $200 to dependents of deceased 


THREE CHICAGO FLYERS. 


Left to right: 
L. A. Vilas. 


Frank J. Bersbach, of the Manz Engraving & Printing Company ; 
Getting ready to soar over Lake Keuka, New York, June 9, in the new type of Curtiss flying boat. 


Harold F. McCormick and 


Twelve entries have been made for the flying-boat contest in the Great Lakes Flying-boat Cruise, starting from 
Grant Park, Chicago, on July 8, and ending at Detroit, a cruise of 900 miles. 


Harris Automatic Press Company Moves. 

The Harris Automatic Press Company has announced 
the removal of its Chicago office from room 1519 Manhat- 
tan building to suite 1713-1714 Fisher building, 343 South 
Dearborn street, where it will be in a better position to 
serve its customers in this territory. The company extends 
a cordial invitation to its many customers and friends to 
pay the new office a visit. 


Life Insurance for Employees of the Linotype Factory. 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has recently 
taken out a policy in the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
of Hartford, which provides that, in the event of the death 
of an employee there shall be paid to his or her family, or 
other designated beneficiary, an amount equal to one year’s 
salary, not to exceed $1,500. All employees desiring to 
participate in such insurance are required to sign an appli- 
cation in the form submitted by the insurance company. 


employees who were members of the society. This society 
has about 1,100 members at this time out of 1,600 employ- 


ees on the factory pay-roll. This new action of the com- 
pany is evidence of its continued interest in and friendship 
for its employees. 

In its announcement the company states that it is grati- 
fying in this connection to receive the assurance of experts, 
who have recently examined its factories in great detail, 
that the conditions under which its people are working, and 
the surroundings, are of the best, and that as a consequence 
its employees are entitled to be considered as preferred 
insurance risks. 


Carl B. Swain with Woodward A. Tiernan Company. 

The Woodward A. Tiernan Printing Company, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has announced the addition of Carl B. 
Swain, formerly vice-president of Poole Brothers, Chicago, 
Illinois, to its progressive organization. 
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Clark Transfer Trucks. 


The Clark transfer truck shown in the illustration is 
designed to meet the demands of those who manufacture 
goods in which the labor and losses of handling can be 
greatly reduced. It is constructed in the very best method, 
every detail has been considered, unnecessary movements of 
the operator have been eliminated, while friction of moving 
parts has been reduced to a minimum. The use of these 
transfer trucks is extremely simple; the platform acts as 
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Clark Transfer Truck. 


skids or horses for holding the material at a fixed distance 
above the floor; the transfer truck is used to elevate the 
platform off the floor and move it to a new position, where 
it can be lowered so that the platform rests on the floor 
and the transfer truck removed from underneath. One 
truck will be sufficient for a large number of platforms, the 
number of platforms depending on the length of time the 
stock is to be left in any one position. 

The force necessary to elevate the platform has been 
reduced to a minimum by correct design, substituting roll- 
ing for a sliding friction, and the use of roller bearings to 
the parts subjected to the greatest pressure. So easily does 
it work that a boy can elevate a loaded platform. The 
diameter of the wheels are as large as will clear the plat- 
form, a condition necessary for easy moving. The length 
of time required to do the work is extremely short; the 


time necessary to insert truck under platform, raise load. 


off the floor, and lower to floor in a new position (which 
includes three operations), is less than the old method, the 
direct saving being the length of time required to unpile 
and pile up again. 


A Firm Believer in Advertising. 


Under the heading “ What I Know About Advertising,” 
the Terre Haute (Ind.) Saturday Spectator prints the fol- 
lowing article by Rev. L. O. Richmond, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, in which he strongly upholds adver- 
tising as a good method of giving publicity to the work of 
the Church: 

“T know very little about advertising, but I have a con- 
viction that Church advertising is both wise and essential. 
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If it is sane and moral and wise to expend large sums of 
money advertising the various brands of beer whose ulti- 
mate end is the deterioration of man, why is it not just as 
sane and moral and wise to advertise the Church and th 
gospel of Jesus Christ whose whole tendency is the uplift, 
moral betterment and salvation of man? I may not be able 
to fulfil the commandment, “ Go ye and preach the gospe 
to every creature,” in this community, but I certainly cai 
advertise to every creature in this community where th 
gospel is being preached. My opinion is that Church adver 
tising is good business and profitable.” 


Hot Metal Composition Justifier. 


W. B. Conkey, president of the W. B. Conkey Company, 
of Hammond, Indiana, has placed on the market leasin; 
privileges for a new hot metal composition justifier. It i 
claimed that this method will accurately justify catalogu 
pages and other kinds of printed work in a quick and sim 
ple manner, and that it requires about one-third of the tim» 
usually spent in justifying, as well as saving the outla: 
for leads, slugs and metal furniture. Another feature i 
that where machine composition is used it is not necessary 
to sort out leads and slugs, which means a great saving in 
distribution. This device has been in operation in the plan: 
of the Conkey Company at Hammond for the past nine 
months or over, and Mr. Conkey states that as it has been 
a great factor in reducing costs and increasing profits, an‘ 
is now saving over five hundred dollars a month, he decided 
to form a company and place the leasing privileges on the 
market. Complete details will be forwarded, on request, by 
the Hot Metal Composition Justifier Company, Hammond, 
Indiana. 


I. L. Stone Gives Y. W. C. A. $50,000 for a New 
Building. 

When a company of twenty or more ladies of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, met on Wednesday, June 5, to consider 
the problem of finding a permanent home for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of that city, which was 
indeed a serious problem, they received a very agreeable 
surprise in the shape of a gift of $50,000 presented by I. L. 
Stone, president and manager of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company. Mr. Stone had been introduced as a friend of 
the association, and one who would be able to give con- 
siderable advice as to the best methods for raising the 
necessary amount for the work. 

The gift was made with the understanding that it is to 
be used exclusively in the building, which shall be known as 
the Cordelia Stone memorial, and shall forever be devoted 
to the purposes of the association as set forth in its present 
constitution, and that the donor and his heirs are to be 
entitled to representation upon the board of trustees or 
directors. The association is to furnish a suitable location 
out of resources which it shall raise, and is also to furnish 
plans for the building. 

In the course of his remarks before the meeting Mr. 
Stone said that the gift was to be considered as an offering, 
in which his entire family joined, as a memorial to the 
mother of his children; his present wife having been in 
former years her intimate personal friend. 

It was some time before the ladies could realize the 
good fortune which had fallen upon the association, and as 
the news was spread abroad there was general comment cn 
Mr. Stone’s generosity, and the harmony of this action with 
his long service to the community as an active promoter 
of all that concerned the town’s best welfare in the gener‘! 
cause of culture and good citizenship, as well as in the bg 
industry which he has built in Battle Creek. 
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Johnson Advertising Corporation Expanding. 


Bernard J. Mullaney, a well-known newspaper man and 
commissioner of public works for Chicago under the Busse 
aiministration, has in connection with C. F. W. Nichols, 
formerly of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Company, 
a:quired a substantial interest in the Johnson Advertising 

wrporation, Steger building, Chicago. J. F. Ryan is the 
esident and manager of this corporation; C. F. W. 
‘ichols, vice-president; and Bernard J. Mullaney, treas- 
er. 


Removal of William Thomson Printers Machinery Co. 


In a handsomely designed booklet the William Thomson 
>inters Machinery Company has announced its removal to 
w quarters at 426 South Dearborn street, Chicago, where 
will carry a complete line of machinery manufactured by 
le John Thomson Press Company, of New York, better 
1 own as the Colt’s Armory and Laureate presses. Twenty- 
e years’ experience in connection with Colt’s Armory 
piesses, together with his thorough knowledge of and per- 
sonal experience in the printing trade, ably fits Mr. Thom- 


William Thomson. 


son to offer assistance which will be a great help to print- 
ers who are contemplating the installation of new equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Frank J. Shead, who has thoroughly studied the 
press situation in the West, and who has been instrumental 
in equipping some of the best shops in Chicago and else- 
where with the company’s latest style of presses, will also 
take an active part in the service and sales departments of 
the company. 

With these two able executives the company will be able 
to give the printing and allied trades in the West much 
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valuable assistance in the selection of printing equipment 
for special lines of work. 

The company also announces that it will have one of the 
Laureate four-form roller Model J presses in operation in 
the new quarters, and that it will be pleased to have its 


Frank J. Shead. 


many friends visit the new office and inspect this press, 
and also that it will be glad to render such services as will 
result in proper equipment for any special line of work at 
an investment which will permit of a greater and better 
production at a lower cost. 


‘*Seidels Reklame,”’ a New Publication. 

As a rule magazines and journals devoted to the subject 
of advertising are quite uninteresting from a typographical 
viewpoint, being gotten up as cheaply as may be and but 
little above the average newspaper printing in quality. 
To this rule we are pleased to note a splendid exception, in 
the case of a new publication, this being Seidels Reklame, 
whose first four monthly issues have just reached us. It 
hails from Berlin and is printed in German, with an old- 
style Fraktur type, which is preferred to Roman or 
Antiqua because, as the editor says, “ We desire to be read. 
: The German reader has to mentally change a word 
printed in Antiqua into Fraktur before he can fully grasp 
it.” (And the writer of this notice agrees with the editor 
on this score.) The size of Seidels Reklame also deserves 
a commendatory remark —its format is No. 10 of the 
“ universal” book-sizes advocated by Die Briicke, of Mu- 
nich. This measures 22.6 by 32 centimeters — about the 
width of THE INLAND PRINTER and a half inch taller. The 
subtitle of the magazine is “ Das Blatt der Praxis” (“ The 
Journal of Practice”), and it bears this out by exhibiting 
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numerous specimens of advertising taken from actual use. 
A large proportion of these reproductions (in all sizes) are 
printed separately and tipped in. Full-page inserts also 
appear. These examples are selected as being novel, inter- 
esting, artistic and modern. The pages have large margins, 
and an elegant rough-surfaced paper is used. The cover- 
pages, which are changed in design each month, appear to 
be printed by the Mertens process, and are very effective. 
The price of this magazine is 6 marks ($1.50) per year, and 
the publisher’s address is Schiitzenstrasse 8, Berlin, S. W. 
68, Germany. 
‘‘Hutchins Business Helps.” 


Under the above title, Frank D. Hutchins, 823 Singer 
building, New York, has issued a pamphlet which contains 
considerable information of value around a printing-office. 
Some of the titles are: “ Helps for the Composing-room ”; 
“Helps for the Pressroom”; “The Eiusive Profit Prob- 
lem”; “ Rule of Three Cost System”; “ Value of Organ- 
ization”; “The Printing Industry”; “Insurance for 
Printers”; etc. Any one in the trade can secure a copy 
by making a written request on business stationery. 


Kidder Rotary Wrapping and Tissue Paper Press. 


Revolutions seem to be the order of the day in many 
parts of our eastern hemisphere. They are also in uni- 
versal demand, and the more the better, on the modern 
rotary printing-press. To feed automatically from the web 
is unquestionably the most satisfactory and economical 


Three-color Combination Rotary Wrapping and Tissue Paper Press. 


way of handling long runs of printing, and this is true from 
the newspaper and magazine down to the wrapper and 
labels. 

We show here an illustration of the 48 by 48 inch roll 
product rotary wrapping and tissue-paper press, manufac- 
tured by the Kidder Press Company, which prints either 
one color on two rolls or two colors on one roll at one 


operation. It is equipped with the Kidder patent two- 
speed rewind, which takes care of the overheating of the 
friction by a method of throwing the rewind into a sepa- 
rate friction drive, running at approximately half speed, 
when the rewound roll has acquired about half its finished 
diameter. This feature has been a great boon to the print- 
ers of tissue-paper for subsequent waxing. All Kidder 
presses are equipped with Sprague Electric Company’s 
motors, especially adapted to each individual machine, 
and arranged to give the variations in speed necessary to 
each particular job which the press will be required to 
turn out. 

It is impossible in limited space to call attention to the 
many styles and classes of special Kidder rotaries, but 
the company has made a study of special rotaries and any 
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one in need of a press for any particular purpose should 
take the matter up with this company and receive the 
benefit of their years of experience in this line. Complete 
information regarding any of these presses will be sup- 
plied upon application to Gibbs-Brower Company, Genera! 
Agents, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Convention Number of the ‘Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Journal.” 

That truth in advertising is becoming more and mor 
popular is clearly expressed in the June number of Th: 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Journal, published at Bal 
timore, Maryland, which was issued as a special conven 
tion number in view of the fact that the annual conventior 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America was to b: 
held during the month in Baltimore. William C. Freeman 
of The New York Mail, in writing the introduction says 
“ This edition of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Jour 
nal, a publication representing Baltimore business inter 
ests in the South and Southwest, is devoted to emphasizin; 
the faith of the publishers in the great principles whic! 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of America stand fo 
It can not fail to be very inspiring to the readers an 
advertisers.” 

This issue contains a number of articles, written b: 
some of the leading men in the field, which are worthy of : 
careful reading by every advertising man and advertise 
or every one interested in advertising. The following ar 
a few of the subjects treated: ‘“ What is ‘ Honesty i1 
Advertising ’?” by Don C. Seitz; “The Future of Adver 
tising in Weekly Magazines,” Norman Hapgood; “ How 
Advertising Advertising Increased Circulation and Effi- 
ciency,” William H. Field; “Street Car Advertising,” 
Barron G. Collier; “Agency Service,” William H. Johns; 
“The Most Vital Factor of Strength in Retail Advertis- 
ing,” W. R. Hotchkin. 


“Australia To-day.” 


A recent mail brings a copy of the eighth issue of 
Australia To-day, the special number of The Australian 
Traveler. This splendid issue contains 176 pages with 
cover in colors. An insert between pages 2 and 3 gives 
reproductions in natural colors of thirty-two typical Aus- 
tralian birds. There are also half-tone plates showing 
interesting views of various sections of this beautiful 
country. 

It is interesting to note the following which appears 
in the foreword: This issue may be said to mark the 
turning of the tide. When our first number appeared 
seven years ago, Australia was at once the finest and the 
most neglected field for energetic white settlers in the 
world. To-day it is still the finest, but it has gradually and 
surely forged ahead until it stands in the very forefront of 


“those countries toward which the inhabitants of the con- 


gested older lands cast longing eyes. During the five years 
which closed with 1905, Australia, so far from gaining by 
immigration, had actually lost, on an average, 3,358 a year 
by emigration. During the six and one-half years follow- 
ing that period, not only was its loss transformed into a 
gain of 33,307 a year, but the population was actually 
increased from overseas by 49,109 more newcomers than 
the whole preceding twenty years had totaled between 
them. 

This issue of Australia To-day gives statistics, togeth: 
with a number of views depicting Australian life, and al-9 
the various industries. One can not look through the pag: s 
of this interesting paper without being struck with t'e 
impression that the country portrayed is surely a paradi 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; 
minimum charge, 80 cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for 
each ten words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be 
counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 15th of the month = 2 ee not 
guaranteed. e can not send copies free to classifi advertisers. 














BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the 

number of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of 
lines per inch in length of any type, from 5% to 12 point. Gives accu- 
rately and quickly the number of ems contained in any size of composi- 
tion, either by picas or square inches, in all the different sizes of body 
type, and the nearest approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if 
set by linotype or monotype machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
tters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
ns are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 
itter. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


e year, $3.00; six months, $1.50, payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 Cents; none free. 


{SCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


)’;en Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

{PORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explana- 
tion of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the 
printer and his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion, style, marking proof, make-up of books, sizes of books, sizes of the 
untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposi- 
tion and much other valuable information not always at hand when 
wanted; 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


at “COST OF PRINTING, % by F. Ww. “Baltes, ‘presents a system of aecount- 

ing which has been in successful operation for many years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


TO LOVERS OF ART PRINTING —A limited edition of 200 num- 

bered copies of Gray’s “‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” 
designed, hand-lettered and illuminated in water-colors by F. J. Trezise. 
Printed from plates on imported hand-made paper and durably and 
artistically bound. Price, boxed, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER COMPANY, Chicago. 


ESTIMATE INK CORRECTLY — Send for “ Printer’s Ink Scale” 

(chromatic) ; shows quantity of ink required for jobs, full instruc- 
tions. Price, 25 cents. W. E. RADTKE, 121 Oklahoma av., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


INLAND PRINTER, Vols. 8 to 41; half-leather binding; good as new; 
$1 each. F. AD. GEHRING, 6213 Jefferson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RaItHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

7 bo gu & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 

nglan 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALex. COWwAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





ASTRA ESTABLISHMENTS — Importation-exportation, 82 rue Lafay- 

ette, Paris, Franee.. Our house takes charge of the purchasing of 
all merchandise on commission and at the lowest prices; indicates the 
best sources for purchasing; procures for agents the representation of 
commercial firms; examines and finances the launching of good prod- 
ucts and the exploitation of new inventions. 

LA RECLAME UNIVERSELLE 

Advertising Agency and sister house of the “ Astra Establishments,” 
182 rue Lafayette, Paris, France. Studies, advises and places all kinds 
of advertising in France and abroad; furnishes the addresses of all 
branches and categories, customers, tradesmen, agents and depositaries 
(or consignees) ; organizes the sale of all products in the French and 
foreign markets; write us at once. 


$700 BUYS EXCLUSIVE JOB- -PRINTING "OFFICE in . city of 3,000 ; 

12 towns on branch railroads without printing offices; good place 
for daily; plant used less than one year; 10 by 15 Challenge Gordon 
press, 1 H. P. Century motor stapler, numbering machine, cabinets, 50 
odd fonts type, dry rack, desk, stone, etc., about $200 paper stock ; 
reason for selling: going South "for my health; I must sell this month. 
AL WEBER, Larned, Kan. 





MANAGER of a progressive specialty printing business now owning a 
part interest desires to interest some one with capital to purchase 
interest of retiring holder. I invite full investigation into this estab- 
lished and growing business; plant inventories, $60,000; modern in 
every way. G 356. 
GERMAN INCORPORATED COMPANY | takes a agency or > manufacture 
of American patented or other machines and apparatus for the 
European market. DEUTSCHE MASCHINEN & PAPIER INDUS- 
TRIE WERKE, 93-95 Luetzener Strasse, Leipsic, Germany. 








FOR SALE — Newspaper plant and equipment; 16-page Goss press, 

linotypes, type, stereotyping outfit; everything complete and prac- 
tically new. Address R. E. BURNS, Joplin, Mo., for close price on 
any part. 





WANTED — Printer or pressman partner for Montana job printery ; 
well established and growing business; requires $2,000 to $3,000. 
G 375. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


any make of popular job press. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
ag of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


“i. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to = 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


ome VISE GRIP 


Free MB 
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ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc, at 
trifling cost, with my simple transferring and etching process; skill 

and drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and 

specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box L Windfall, Ind. 





FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a _ second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Bookbinders. 


WANTED — FOREMAN FOR BINDERY —A man competent in al] 
departments — forwarding, finishing, ruling and loose-leaf work: 

= pay to the right man; eight-hour shop; good working conditions 
58. 








Compositors. 


JOB COMPOSITOR — First-class, German, wanted in the East; must 

be capable of reading his own German proofs and have some abilit 
for taking charge of composing-room when necessary; a good positio-, 
for the right man. G 366. 


ALL- AROUND PRINTER WANTED in exclusive job shop in city of 
- a union; $24. KINGSBURY PRINTING CO., Twin Fall: 
aho. 











Engravers. 





WANTED — Photoengraver, practical in all branches, competent to 

do all the work in the photoengraving processes from beginning +) 
end, to take full charge of the manufacturing of a profitable old esta) - 
lishment; unusual opportunity. G 339. 





Foremen. 





FOR SALE — Rebuilt with absolute guarantee; Cottrell 2-Rev., 33 by 

46; Whitlock 2-Rev., 39 by 52, 4 roller, front fly; Campbell Pony 2- 
Rev., 28 by 30, front fly, cylinder trip; Hoe Stop 29 by 42; cutters, 
23 to 48; drum cylinders and job presses all sizes; wire stitching, per- 
forating, slitting, scoring, bronzing, punching machines; send for illus- 
trated list. RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A 





2-revolution Hoe press, ideal for printing newspaper 

and job work; 1,800 per hour; will print 4 pages seven-col. quarto; 
is now doing highest grade jobwork; can be seen running; for sale 
on easy terms to suit purchaser. THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING 
CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE — Sprague round type electric motor, % horse-power, amp. 

4.46, volts, 115, with rheostat, good as new. Success wire stitcher, 
hand power, stitches from spool, capacity 3-16 inch. Both machines at 
bargain prices. LEWIS C. KING, Richmond, Indiana. 


FOR SALE — Bargains; Dexter Press Feeder, $250; Automatic Roller 

Washer, $200; Stippling Machine, $250; Rotary Card-cutter (new), 
$500. CHILTON COMPANY, Market and 49th sts., W. Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


LINOTYPE, CANADIAN MODEL No. 3, with extra magazine, two 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra sorts; good con- 
dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 











FOR SALE — Brown book and job folder, almost new, 33 by 45, four 
right angles and perforators; big bargain, $700; reasonable terms. 
THE COMMONWEALTH PRESS, 2314 Indiana av., Chicago. 


2 Model 1; 1 Model 
liners and 





LINOTYPES FOR SALE —3 Canadian machines ; 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, 
blades. McALPINE PUB. CO., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 





LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter “ built like a linotype’”’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 634 Federal st., Chicago. 








LINOTYPE MODEL 3; excellent condition, with one extra magazine, 
two sets of matrices, liners and ejector blades. EDDY-PRESS 
CORPORATION, Cumberland, Md. 


FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian Linotypes, with very complete 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. BARNES & 
COo., St. John, N. B., Canada. 


LINOTYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, magazine, matrices, liners, 
and blades. SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDING CO., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A two-color Huber press, in good condition; sheet size 
33 by 51; not a modern press but will do the work. and a bargain. 
G 899. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5, with 5 magazines, 7 sets matrices; good supply 
of sorts, liners and blades. H. W. KINGSTON CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

















FOR SALE —.One 00 and one No. 3 Miehle press, Dexter folder, ete. ; 
independent press plant. FRANK PIERCE, Seattle, Wash. 





FOR SALE — One Canadian Linotype, No. M- _— in good condition. 
SYDNEY POST PUBLISHING CO., Sydney, N. S. 





FOR SALE — Humana automatic feeder for 10 by 15 Chandler press, 
used six months ; ; price, $280. G 365. 


LINOTYPE FOR ‘SALE — ‘Canadian, Model ‘< 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec 





es J. HARPELL, Board 





-letter matrices. G 343. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1 with one set of 2 
LINOTYPE — Model | ‘No. . 


Richmond Press, Richmond, Va. 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED — Working foreman composing room; must be high-clas., 

rapid compositor and good executive; both these things essentia ; 
we want a live one; plant has Miehle and 4 jobbers, union; handlir 
high-grade catalogue, color and miscellaneous job work; middle western 
city 100,000; position steady; give full particulars. G 107. 





Machinists. 





WANTED —First-class machinist; one accustomed to bookbinde: ; 
trade, capable of making installations and of instructing operatoyr:. 
Give reference, state age and salary. G 347. 





Machinists and Operators. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Must be thoroughly competent; state e : 
perience and wages desired. JOHNSON & HARDIN, Merchants’ 
Building, Cincinnati, Onio. 








Pressmen. 





PRESSMEN — Want two or three absolutely high-grade men, experi- 

enced on finest quality black and color work; must be men who 
appreciate the best working conditions, and whose chief aim is to 
produce a quality above the ordinary; must be employed, have a good 
record and be able to furnish best of references; union; any reply will 
be held in strict confidence. G 355. 





Proofreaders. 


PROOFREADER — To tale dave of naniewnen:: must be experi- 

enced on high-grade work; careful reader and competent to check 
press proofs; this is fine opportunity for reader with exceptional 
qualifications; wages according to ability; nonunion; best working 
conditions; replies confidential; give age, experience and salary de 
sired. G 257 


PROOFREADER WANTED — One capable of handling the highest 

class of catalogue printing; must have a thorough understanding of 
make-up and make-ready, and be able to O. K. margins and positions; 
state salary expected. G 307. 








Manager and Superintendent. 


$5,000 PER YEAR FOR YOU IF YOU CAN FILL THE BILL. If the 

“conservation of energy” applies to man the same as it does to 
natural forces, then there should be work for every man and the man 
for every work; the trouble is the man and the work get mixed and 
the consequence is — oh, well, you know. That’s our case, the job and 
the man haven’t yet got together and that is the occasion for this ad. 
Somewhere there is a man who can fill the position we have to offer 
with mutual satisfaction and profit to both; that man needs us and 
we need that man. The position we have to offer him is Manager, the 
salary is $5,000 per year; the business is that of manufacturing 
machinery — it has been established over a quarter of a century — 
employs over 200 men — does a business of a quarter of a million a 
year — is located in a beautiful New England town within a few min- 
utes of a large city. What we want done— bring an old established 
business up-to-date in manufacturing methods — inject new ideas in the 
selling department and bring out the possibilities of the business. To 
carry to success such a program would seem to require a young man 
who has had experience in manufacturing, salesmanship and general 
commercial business, and who is full of confidence, energy and enthu- 
siasm because he has “made good.” This is a pretty big bill, but 
somewhere there is someone who can do it and we expect to get in 
touch with him; you may not be the man, but you may know him — 
help us get together. G 357. 








Salesmen. 

WANTED — CHICAGO DIRECT RESIDENT SALESMAN for the 
American folder, a paper-folding machine developed to a high degree 

of usefulness to mail-order houses, advertisers, binders, printers, eic. 

a man acquainted with this business and trade, and must be right in 

all respects; an opportunity for the right man. THE AMERICAN 

FOLDING MACHINE CoO., Warren, Ohio. 


SALESMAN — An experienced energetic young man to sell the pre od 

ucts of a typefoundry and supply house; give present or ‘ast 
employer; how many years of experience; habits; age; salary, «nd 
when open for engagement. Address TYPE, POSTOFFICE BOX 512 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Artists. 





ALL-AROUND COMMERCIAL ARTIST for photo retouching, me- 
chanical designing, lettering, figure drawing; consider selling inter- 
est; territory unlimited; write now. G 359. 





WANTED —A salesman in the Central West having some knowlege 

of printing and an ability to suggest publicity and selling ideas; 
the position is one that should appeal to young men and offers e\:ry 
opportunity for the future; references as to habits and experic.ce 
expected. D 70. 
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The Trow Press, of New York 
Wants a Salesman 


Back of its Sales Force is the Sales Promotion 
Department, which conducts an active and system- 
atic publicity campaign, co-operating with those 
on the actual firing line, and an organization 
equipped mechanically and efficiently to support 
their efforts. 


A Salesman Is Wanted: 


Who se//s printing, not one who fakes orders 
for it. 

Who increases the demand for printing and 
not one who merely supplies the demand. 
Who can make himself worth $5,000 to 
$10,000 or more annually, not one con- 
tented with less. 

Who does not always need the lowest price 
to sell, not one who can sell only if the 
price is right. 

Who by force of his personality has won busi- 
ness, friends and success, and not any other. 
If you are the man, a conference is solicited. 


THE TROW PRESS 
201 East 12th Street 
New York 


WANTED — — Resident printing salesman by good house 1 using cost sys- 
tem in thriving Southern city with fine climate; must be experi- 

enced in estimating; good presence; a hustler and developer; a fine 

future for man willing to work and who can deliver the goods. F 38. 





WANTED — Solicitors for printers’ specialty; liberal commission; 
choice territory. Apply at once — none but hustlers wanted. G 348. 





Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED by modern-equipped printing-plant, 

located in one of the best cities of the South; splendid opening for 
a first-class factory superintendent; must thoroughly understand all 
branches. and be especially strong on presswork; exceptional oppor- 
tunity for one capable of securing best results. G 341. 








WANTED — Practical man as superintendent of new plant in Southern 
States; must be familiar with general printing business; good esti- 
mator ; familiar with costs, ete.; union. G 338. 








COPY. 





ECONOMICAL COPY AND ART SERVICE for printers; catalogues, 

booklets, ete., written and illustrated complete ; dummies prepared 
promptly; strong, convincing copy, superior retouching and designing. 
PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING SERVICE, 624 S. Michigan av., Chicago. 


EXCLUSIVE PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING SERVICE; five years’ 
demonstrated success; samples freee FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV. 
CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 








INSTRUCTION. 





A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEYBOARD. 


invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the thing 
he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-page instruc- 
tion book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 1, with- 
out fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, two-letter 
without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. THALER 
KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 





OFFSET PROCESS — School of instruction, practical and correspond- 
ence courses; prospectus sent on application. HERMAN GRIES- 
HABER, Newark, N. J. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Artists. 





SITU ATION WANTED by first- class designer and all-around commer- 
cizl artist; fourteen years’ experience. N. P. GOERENS, 435 S. 
Taylor av., Oak Park, Ill. 


4-9 





Bookbinders. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — First-class man, A-1 experience throughout 
the business, wants position. G 165. 





Compositors. 


COMPOSITOR — Experienced, competent, all-around man, who can 

make good in any position, wishes to connect with well equipped 
office or private plant; union, temperate; no objection to good country 
office; might invest some money in established concern. G 36. 


JOB AND AD. MAN seeks position; 11 years’ experience; union; 

married; age 28; strictly sober and reliable; state wages and par- 
ticulars; will go anywhere. WM. S. LINTO, 4718 Seventy-third st., 
S. E., Arleta, Portland, Oregon. 








COMPOSITOR — First-class job and “advertising, 16 years’ experience : 
English and German; wishes position in New York City. G 361.- 


Superintendents. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Man with years of experience 

in printing, lithographing, bookbinding, loose-leaf and manifold work 
desires position with an up-to-date concern; fully competent to figure 
profitably on any and all classes of work; knows quality and prices of 
papers and can handle men to get output at the lowest possible cost; 
at present general superintendent of a medium-sized plant East: best 
of references. G 344. 





Foremen. 





WANTED — Position by practical man capable of laying out and 
executing first-class work; successful experience in handling men; 
good taste and mechanical ability; familiar with cost system. G 973. 





Machinists and Operators. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR— Ten years’ experience on 

Models 1 to 8, inclusive; can set job and tabular; good speed; clean 
proofs; sober, reliable; good references; Middle West or South pre- 
ferred; nonunion. G 352. 
LINOTYPE. OPERATOR — Good speed, aecmrnte, care Poy own ma- 

chine, would like position on daily in small town or weekly where 
full time is required on machine; South or far West preferred. G 360. 





MONOTYPE CASTER-OPERATOR, union, married, sober, desires 
change; best of references. G 354. 


Mindlineens. 





POSITION WANTED — Young man with 10 years’ experience in office 
and factory desires position with large printing concern; is familiar 
with work of all departments. G 340. 





Pressmen. 





POSITION WANTED by pressman —cylinder and platen; married 

and sober; willing to sign up or stick with firm which believes in 
good presswork; wages not less than $18 per week. A. E. BODELL, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 





HARRIS PRESSMAN — Experienced on —_ and S-1-2 color presses ; 
sober, reliable; far West preferred. G 35 





SITUATION WANTED by competent stereotyper and pressmen’s 
helper; results or no deal. G 349. 





Proofreaders. 





PROOFREADER wants position in Southern New England or Eastern 
New York; thorough experience, good references. G 353. 


STYLE, 311 





PROOFREADER — Reliable; first to final; nonunion. 


E. 50th st., , New York. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE an interest in a weekly paper and job- 
office in small town in Illinois, 60 to 100 miles from Chicago, in a 
shop where they would enlarge some for increased business, as the 
advertiser is a practical man and knows of a class of work that can 
be had. G 374 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





BLOTTER ADVERTISING is a paying proposition if you put out 
something attractive, and possessing originality and snap; we fur- 
nish a unique three-color cut service and copy for blotters which will 
bring you business; price, $2 per month; send for samples; a signa- 
ture cut free with a six months’ order. WM. J. PLATT & oe 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
PRINT BLOTTERS for ‘younelt te het: eavettisies “medion te 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plates, strong wording and 
complete ‘‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-13 


Cc king and Emb 








SHEPARD, THE H. O., CO., 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write for 
estimates. 1-14 


Chase Manufacturers. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Electric-welded 


steel chases for job and cylinder presses. 7-13 








610 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, 

office, 101-111 Fairmount av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., 
York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, 
England. Satin-finish plates. 





main 

New 
E. ae 

6-14 





NATION: AL. STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. 5 gee 
ats, Bt. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


542 South Dear- 
1101 Locust 
10-13 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





Manufacturers of printing, 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
Chicago " 


stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
Dearborn st. 


offices, 7 S. 
11-13 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Manufacturers of printing, 


Chicago office, 7 S. 
11-138 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and Lendon. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
Dearborn st. 


THOMSON, 
Fisher  bldg., 


New Yor x: 
New York, 
10-13 





253 Broadway, 


JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 
Island City, 


Chicago; factory, Long 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


SAM’'L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chiecag»: 
St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg.; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, G:,; 
15-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 35 
Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So. Minneapolis, Min».: 
609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-14 





BINGHAM’S 
also 514-518 Clark av., 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-14 
WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, office and salesrooms, 
€38 Federal st., Chicago. Eastern representatives: United Printing 
Machinery Company, Boston-New York. 2-14 


Embossing C ition 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Rebonine Dies. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Printing and 
first- class workmanship. 7-13 





121-123 N. Sixth st., 


YOUNG, WM. R., 
zinc ; 


embossing dies, brass, steel, 





Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tie guaranteed flat gummed papers in the sheet and in the roll. 
Chicago office, 452 Monadnock bldg. 2-14 





Gummed Papers. 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO., Brookfield, Mass. Imported and domes- 
tic guaranteed noneurling gummed papers in sheets and roils. 5-14 





Hot Die Embossing. 





STEARNS, HOWARD & CAMPBELL, 557 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 


Catalogue covers, labels, show-cards, ete.; engravers and die sinkers. 
11-13 





Mechanical Engineers. 


individual re- 


DEPENDABLE MACHINERY designed to meet your 
524 Man- 


quirements. DONALD W. COY, Mechanical Engineer, 
hattan bldg., Chicago, Telephone Harrison 1569. 





Mercantile Agency. 





THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, General Offices, 160 Broadway, 
New York; Credit Books, Reports, Collections. The Trade Agency 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade. 7-13 





Mot and A ies for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a 








Electric 
specialty. 
3-14 





Numbering Machines for Printing-presses. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., 335 Classon av., 
N. Y. Special machines for rotary presses of any make. 
that talk. 





Brooklyn, 
Prices 





Paper Cutters. 





OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. The Oswego, and 
Browne & Carver and Ontario — Cutters exclusively. 4-14 





Photoengravers. 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO., 612 Sherman st., 
half-tone, wood engraving and electrotyping. 





Chicago. Photo, 
3 





Machi y and S ppli 





Photoengravers’ 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., General Offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern Office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 


logue. 1-1 











WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, headquarters for pho- 

toengravers’ supplies. Office and salesrooms, 638 Federal st., Chi- 

cago. Eastern representatives: United Printing Machinery Co., Bos- 
on 


ton-New York. 2 
Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-13 











Photoengravers’ Screens. 


and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadel- 
3-14 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
phia, Pa 





Presses. 
GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1- 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; aso 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, 1 
Allied Firms: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernard Dietz Co., 231-233 Forest st., Baltimore, Md. 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Muss. 
Established 1850. 2-14 





Printers’ Supplies. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
office equipment. 





Scientific printi: g- 


2 


Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock dru»s, 
two-revolution and fast news presses; also new and rebuilt, ‘ 





Special Machinery. 


GEORGE W. SWIFT, JR., designer and manufacturer of spac al 
machinery for manufacturing and printing paper goods. BOR 
TOWN, N. J. 








Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘* Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. . 











Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 
decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Desler 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Denver, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spo- 
kane, Vancouver. 8-15 
ADVANCE TYPE FOUNDRY — Highest 
prices. WIEBKING, HARDING & CO., 
Chicago. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Type, borders, 
ornaments, electros, brass rule, galleys, rebuilt machinery. 7-13 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable 


Sheets, 6 x 9 inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO. 


quality type at moderate 
Props., 1133 Newport av., 











190-192 Con 
11-13 











Tympan Gauge Square 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING 
THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, 
3% x 8% inches. 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 
correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET - + -+- + CHICAGC 




















»rinting, 


cs -you need to in 


atid , BOOM YOUR this day of keen com- ' me _ Durant 


petition. The man who 


PRINT-SHOP puts new life into his plant \ [aHe ourant | Job Press 


witha refreshing shower of pub- 
Soity i : i . eS : . RESS* 
licity literature is strengthening the roots of his busi- | eee TER | ( ‘Ou nte rs 
ness, and making more certain a bouaztiful yield of i 
new customers. @,I energize you: business with psy- At $5.00 each are the 
chological advertising—break your potential customer's - , cheapest watch-dogs to 
habit of not buying your printing. Send $1.00 guard your profits. 
now for copy and layout of four original Instantaneous resetting. Black and white enameled figures. 
envelope stuffers. Address: Jaques, JAQU ES Absolute accuracy. Excellent attachments for C. & P. and other 
1842 Ionia St., Jacksonville, Fla. SERVICE  cieniiel eniaiciehacnineis 
THE W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Special Agents 
SWINK 
yrinti: g- | MACHINERY co. CYLINDER 
TI | : A.F. WANNER PROP. PRESSES 

| NEW AND REBUILT 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


: MACHINERY EQUIPMENTS 
Defiance Bond Wanner Machinery Co., Q S Dearborn St., Chicago 


Manufactured by 


special 
ORD ™=N 
8-18 








a Byron Weston Company 
mae en ee TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 


the type 
methods experience in making BONDS has taught us how to produce them 
cast in technically and mechanically correct. Send for particulars. It will pay you. 


gy ALBERT B.KING &CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 


Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
en Ol R NEW HAND ‘ 7 New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, II. 


ype and 


in SPECIMEN BOOK 
ll] kinds. 
- Boston, 
asbureh PREFERRED TYPE-FACES 
ty, Muin- 
aud, Spo- Shows 58 of the most useful and beautiful faces ever designed — 102 
different borders—7o initials and ornaments—in fact, 

All you need to Know About Type. 

Use your copy now and oiten. 





























noderate 
ort av., 


- Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


borders, 


7-13 St-Louis | 168-170-172 W. Monroe St., Kansas City 
92 Con- St. Paul CHICAGO Seattle 


Tet Atianta New York in Business Promotion Through 


SY Trade Press Efficiency 


YARD Rebuilt Printers’ Machinery is to be the keynote of the most notable gathering of technical, class 


and trade journal editors and publishers ever held in America. No 
GUARANTEED EQUAL TO NEW live manufacturer, sales manager, advertising man, trade paper editor 
id : or publisher can afford to overlook the 
st pal Largest stock of cylinder and job presses. Linotype and Monotype ‘ . B 
ANY machines ready for immediate delivery. Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation 
Site pieate lenght fir cond of Trade Press Associations in the United States 


RICH & McLEAN, NEW TORK N. Y. at the Hotel Astor, New York, Sept.18, 19,20,1913 


Two sessions will be held daily. There will be editorial, circulation, 
advertising and publishing symposiums under competent leaders. 
Many of the leading editors, business managers, buyers and sellers of 


: ee ae advertising, and authorities on modern merchandising methods will 

: ; take part. On Friday afternoon, September 19, there will be a mass- 

‘ meeting with addresses by representative business and professional 

n men, on subjects of timely interest to editors, publishers and adver- 




















tisers. Distinguished guests and worth-while speakers will be at the 

e q ae annual banquet, which will be made a memorable social occasion. No 

i . matter what may be your connection with the trade journal field, if 

re 00 , you are interested in the idea of business promotion through trade 

press efficiency, if you believe in business papers for business men, you 

r “y P will be welcome at all sessions. 

Universal : Is the cheapest and best device for § Se 

Loop Ad- “Stringing” Catalogues, Directories, Full information may be obtained from 

justable Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. _ 
Won't Break The Committee of Arrangements 

Look Better and Won't Brea 4 WM. H. UKERS, Chairman, 79 Wall Street, New York 

or Wear Out! 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United States 


Wi rs M,; C PATENTED President Secy.-Treas. Vice-President 
ire oop £. O. This cut illustrates one H. M. SWETLAND EpWIN C. JOHNSTON E. C. HOLE 
(Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) pathic -nir - New York New York Chicago 


75 Shelby St.; Detroit, Mich. 2 inches in thickness. 
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The 
Ashcroft Thickness Gauge , 


The Ashcroft Thickness Gauge Price $10.00 
($12.00 in Canada) 


Calf Skin Case 50c. (75c in Canada) 





uf 50 x 
1, 55 60 ws 
a” TN WR 


HE Ashcroft Thickness Gauge is held in the hand, 
and material to be measured is inserted in the 
jaws, which are opened by pressing the push- 

button with the finger. 

When pressure on push-button is released, the jaws 
automatically close, and the thickness of the material 
is indicated on the dial. The white enamel dial is 
easily read. 

The Ashcroft Thickness Gauge has no sliding parts, 
the movement being mounted on steel pivots. Friction 
and wear are thus reduced to a minimum. 

This Gauge is a vast improvement over the spindle 
micrometer caliper, where the thickness is read from a 
sleeve or vernier, because it is much quicker to operate 
and easier to read. 


APER to be tested is inserted in the clamp of The 
Ashcroft Paper Tester and secured by turning 
knurled disc to the right. This clamp is so con- 

structed that very small samples of paper, such as are 
often attached to a letter, may be tested. 

The bursting of the paper is accomplished by means 
of a metal plunger, the top of which is not crowned as 
in other paper testers using metal plungers, but is 
cupped out, so that the paper is really broken over a 
ring about one-quarter inch diameter, which prevents 
the paper stretching to an appreciable extent while 
being tested. 

The indicating hand starts to circle dial the moment 
the paper is imposed on the plunger, and stops the 
instant the paper breaks. It shows the bursting strength 
of the paper in pounds per square inch. 

The Ashcroft Paper Tester is made in two different 
styles, one for 20 lbs. maximum capacity and the other for 
140 lbs. maximum capacity. The former is designed for 
thin or weak paper, the latter for anything in the way of 
paper that is commonly used. 


THE ASHCROFT MFG. CO. 


85-87-89 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK 
111-113-115 N. CANAL ST., CHICAGO 


a = Canadian Sales Agent, G. B. LEGGE, 
F ee _ SP” 155 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO, ONT. 
e 


Y; A. STORRS & BEMENT CO., 





138-150 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








The Ashcroft Paper Tester 


Price of either 20 lb. or 140 lb. Tester $20.00 nei 
($25.00 net in Canada) 


Calf Skin Case $1.00 Extra. ($1.25 in Canada) 
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Through This Guide You Can 
Look for the Success of Every 
Booklet 


In our new specimen book, ** The Paper Buyer's Guide,” you will 
find a selection of papers best adapted to the production of successful 
orinting jobs of every description. They are the 


Warren Standard 
Book Papers 


and have been selected to fill every requirement in booklet printing. 
You need not go outside of this Guide for any stock you need to make 
a successful booklet job. Using this Guide is the easiest, safest and 
best way to choose the right paper. 





In the section devoted to Cameo P aper you will see why we say 
that no other stock can produce the beautiful results obtainable with 
Cameo. Its lusterless, velvety surface gives a depth and richness to 
half-tones comparable with photogravures. An all-type page printed on 
Cameo 1s exceptionally attractive and restful to the eye. Cameo book- 
lets are successful booklets. 


Send for “The Paper Buyer's Guide™ 


and profit by the many suggestions on color and type effects you will 


find on its pages. It will aid you, too, in the selection of the proper 
paper for every booklet ordered. 


We will send the Guide free if you write for it on your business stationery. 


S. D. Warren & Co., 160 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of coated and uncoated book papers 





LIST OF DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md... . Smith, Dixon Co. | New YorkCity . . . National Paper & Type Co. 
Boston, Mass... . - ‘The A. Storrs & Bement Co. (for export only) 
Buffalo, N.Y... . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. | Milwaukee, Wis... . . . . Standard Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill. .. . J. W. Butler Paper Co. | Philadelphia, Pa.. . . . . .Megargee & Green Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . ’ Ganda Dew Manufacturing Co. | Pittsburgh, Pa.. . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . . . .. . Kingsley Paper Co. Portland, Me.. .°. . . . . C.M. Rice Paper Co. 
Dallas, Tex.. . . . + « « Southwestern Paper Co. | Portland,Ore.. . . . . . . ~ Blake, McFall Co. 
Denver, Colo. . . . . « « The Peters Paper Co. | Rochester. N.Y. . . . . . The Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . Central Michigan Paper Co. | San Francisco,Cal. . . . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Houston, Tex. . . . . . Southwestern Paper Co. | Scranton, Pa. . . . . . . «. « « Megargee Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo. . . . . . . Interstate Paper Co. | Seattle, Wash. . . . . . . . . Mutual Paper Co. 
Los Angeles,Cal. . . . . Blake, Moffitt &@ Towne | Seattle, Wash... . . . . . Americsn Paper Co 
New York City . . . Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons | Spokane, Wash. . . . Asensieus Type Founders Co. 
(32 Bleeker St.) Sole Agents Vancouver, B.C. . . . American Type Founders Co. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Do You Print 
Corrugated Paper 
For Boxmakers? 


Our Rubber Stamp Vulcan- 
izer will make semi-hard Rub- 
ber Dies, so that you can get a 
good impression on any soft 
surface like Palm-leaf Fans, 
Burlap Bags, Corrugated 
Paper or any soft surface that 
would kill an Electrotype. Go 
into the Rubber Stamp busi- 
ness right and get one ot our 
Vulcanizers, 


Write for Catalogue 


Th 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 








AHANDBOOK 
|e) am OL-) 29 tO? & 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 

A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 

Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? ** Concerning Type”? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don't. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 

Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago 








We cater tothe Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 
line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK KIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 











Send for 
circular. 


For sale 
by 
The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and NEW YORK. 














A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO 








REPRESENTATIVES 


required for the sale of some new and 
very interesting 


MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


forStereotypers’ and 


Printers’ Use 
WRITE TO 


Winkler, Fallert & Co. 
BERNE (Switzerland) 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 











NEW DESIGNS 


Useful for 
BORDER PATTERNS 
END PAPERS 
SURFACE PATTERNS 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT 
BOOK PLATES, Ete. 
These are new and will interest you. 
They are printed on plain white cards. 


SET of 10 CARDS for $1.00 
The School Arts Publishing Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Roller Making Machinery 


Estimates for Large 
or Small Outfits, 
for the Roller Maker 
or Printer. 














ALL STEEL OR BRASS-LINED MOULDS 
Linotype and Machinery European Agts.. 18 Agts., 188 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


JAMES ROWE ' 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., 
CHICAGO 








A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 





GhePAPER | 
DEALER 











HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 











Has subscribers throughout 35 States. 
Canada and foreign countries. 


Also 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1913 and 1914 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 


Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 








The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 











Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 

Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 

AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


“Roughing” {07 the Trade 


, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ped aa babe ig Three-color halé- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of as 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All wor' 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 











TELEPHONE CALUMET 


Western Paper Stock Co. 
ALL-KINDS OF WASTE PAPER 
1452-1458 INDIANA AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
















CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 





VULCAN ACME 








ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF B. B. B. 












COMPOSING-ROOM 
PRINTING-PRESSES 


‘Tt is my belief that presses for use in composing-rooms 
should be built with even greater care than other presses, 


because the test for ‘printability ’ 


of the form is as important, 


where efficiency counts, as the proof for reading. ”’ 
(Signed) R. O. Vandercook. 


For more about the Vandercook inventions, write 


WESTERN PRESS CO,, tacottesea 


559-565 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
















are known for their accuracy. 


THE C. J. ROOT CO., 




















EXACT COUNT 

IS WHAT YOU WANT 
not over or under measure. 
Be fair with your customer 
and yourself. 


ELM CITY JOB PRESS COUNTERS 
Easily and quickly attached. 
Ask for Catalog 5. 


Bristol, Conn. 








More than A MILLION IMPRINTS 











may te cast on the Linotype from one of our 
matrix slides and the matrix will be good for 


many millions more. In use in overa thou- 
sand printing establishments, every one a 
satisfied customer. With our matrix slides 


imprints can be cast so cheaply that it is not 
necessary to use them a second time. Fif- 
teen styles to choose from. Send forcirculars 
and get acquainted with imprint economy. 


Imprint Matrix Co., Charlotte, N. C. 





3 OF 
THE NEW ERA PRINTING COMPANY 
LANCASTER. PA. 


EUGENE L. GRAVES INC. NORFOLK, VA. 
PENINSULAR ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
OSWALD PRESS, NEW YORK 


THE REVIEW PRESS 
DECATUR, ILL. 

















Redington Counters 


are accurate; durable; will not repeat or jump; 
all steel; no screws; easy to set; large figures. 
Equip your presses with them. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


F.B. REDINGTON CO. 


Price $5.00, U.S. A. 


112 So. Sangamon Street, Chicago 
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THESE TWO BIG TIME-SAVERS 


Should be installed in every modern print -shop, and once introduced, the printer will find them indispensable. 
These devices mean much to the live printer who is anxious to make a showing in lowering cost of production. 
There is a big saving of time through the use of either our 


—— ROTARY TYPE-HIGH CUT PLANER or 
NATIONAL TYPE-HIGH GAUGE - 


A type-high gauge is a true method of test, and a composing-room is 
incomplete without one or more of these type-high gauges. The price 
is right and its service will be found indispensable when once used. 


A Few Words About the Rotary Type-High Cut Planer: 
It is especially adapt- 
ed for wood or metal 
bases or plates. Hand 
driven. Saves hours 
in make-ready; ad- 
justable to 1-1000 
inch. Cuts dead 
level; positively true 
and thoroughly de- 
pendable cut planer. 
Suppose you ask us for 


further information. 
National Rotary Planer Type-High Gauge 


NATIONAL PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


Head Office and Factory: ATHOL, MASS. 




















The Press That Will Print 
50,000 Impressions Per Day 


@ Let us submit evidence that will prove to 
you beyond question that all our statements 
are based upon what the 


Bigelow 
Rotary Offset 
Web Press 


will actually produce. The Bigelow press feeds from a 

web and prints from 6,000 to 10,000 impressions per 

hour, sheet delivered cut to register 17x 22. It is the 

press of the hour and worth an investigation before you 
purchase any other. 





Write to-day for complete particulars, price, etc. 





Bigelow Press Sales 
Corporation 


436 BRISBANE BUILDING BUFFALO, N. Y. ~ 
























































The Counterfeit Depends Upon the Existence of 
the Genuine 


Therefore, be certain that you install the genuine, and not the “ just-as- good” kind. 
Another point: the Rouse Climax and Combination Hooks are sold at the right price—then why 
speculate on any system other than the original or genuine, for it will cost you no more in the end? 


The FAMOUS ROUSE CLIMAX and 
COMBINATION HOOKS 


Are the names of the best two register hooks on to-day’s market, and all printers know this statement 
to be true. 
The CLIMAX and COMBINATION hooks are used in preference to all others by those who know 
most about using hooks — the foremost printers of America, including the pioneers of the three-color industry. 
CLIMAX and COMBINATION hooks satisfy your most critical and successful competitors, and will 
satisfy you. Investigate the ROUSE system of hooks before you consider any other. It’s worth your while. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Made only by H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY, cuicaco 


‘*THE REGISTER HOOK PEOPLE’”’ 























The CLEVELAND FOLDER 


DOES THE WORK OF THREE MACHINES AT THE 


COST OF ONE // // 
And is the ove machine that Z | He ; 


ELIMINATES TAPE, KNIFE, CAM and eet = eee 
CHANGEABLE GEAR TROUBLES. & a 
A COMBINED PARALLEL, OBLONG and ——— at | 
RIGHT-ANGLE FOLDER, 
especially adapted for fine, close register, 
CATALOGUE, PAMPHLET, CIRCULAR and 
BOOK WORK. 
NO OTHER FOLDER CAN FOLD AS 
SMALL A SHEET=— inches by 4 inches. 
NONE AS GREAT A RANGE OF SIZES—to 
19 inches by 36 inches. 
FOLDS SINGLE OR IN GANGS, AND AT 
A HIGHER RATE OF SPEED THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 
MAKES ALL THE REGULAR FOLDS AND 
A NUMBER THAT CAN BE MADE ON 
NO OTHER FOLDER. 


Simple in operation and adjustment. Strong and substan- 
tially built, and backed by a continuous guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. Write to-day for full particulars. 


The Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























Before You Go Fishing, 
Send Your Paper 
Order to Us 


@ Think ahead — make the boys 
feel they are prepared for any 
emergency while the ‘‘ boss”’ is 
away. 

@ Bond papers, envelopes, cut 
cards, a small stock of bristols 
and some 


ENAMELINE 


@ That will fill the bill for the 


general run of work. 





SEND THE ORDER TO-DAY 





Chicag3o Paper Company 


POLK STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








WOES OF THE PRINTER’S SALESMAN 





O05, THAT WAS AN AWFUL 
BREAK | MADE . YESTERDAY $ I'LL 
HAVE TO BE CAREFUL NOT TO 
KNOCK ANYMORE, ALMOST 
EVERY ONE 1GO0 TO SEE ALREADY 
GETS THEIR PRINTING FROM us, 








Syga ae 


No. 1—It would have helped Butch if he knew a little more 
about printing. 


Copyright, 1913, by Joseph B. Bowles. 














Carver Automatic Die and Plate Presses 


Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 





—S 


ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 


Manufactured in the following 
sizes: 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 


2% x4 in. 
Size 6 x 10 inches, 


C. R. Carver Company 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 








N. W..Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































Many 
different styies 
and sizes 


For prices and particulars apply 


H.Hinze MachineryCo. 


Sole American Agents Tribune Bldg., New York 














The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONTHLY 


trades, with many artistic supplements. 4 Yearly Subscription 
for Foreign Countries, 14s. 9d.—post free. Sample Copy, ls. 


Deutscher Buch: und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 

















Established January, 1894, 


SS 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 


MONTALY 
Bas Gums 


Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 








SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 


MOTORS 


CONTROLLERS 


DIRECT AND ALTERNATING CURRENT 


Single-Phase, Constant-Speed Motor Mounted on Dexter Cutter 


We began equipping printing-plants with electric 
motors twenty years ago. We to-day offer you the 
benefit not only of our leng experience, but of the 
most up-to-date apparatus offered by any manu- 
facturer. We attribute our success to the fact that 
we have made a special study of the requirements of 
the printing trade, and have developed the proper 
motor for every machine and for every class of 
service, whether alternating or direct, and because 
we have developed every type of control from the 
hand control to the full- automatic. 


The basis of our sales is a guarantee of successful 
operation of the driven machine. The illustration 
shown above is a successful solution of the difficult 
problem—the operation of a cutter requiring high 
torque with a single-phase motor. 





Consult Our Experts Without Obligation 





Write for Descriptive Pamphlet No. 2454 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC 
WORKS 


Of General Electric Company 
Main Office: 527-531 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch offices in principal cities 














Let Us Show You 


-@. 


It will cost you nothing to have expert 
advice on the best electrical equipment 
for your particular requirements. 


If we can not decrease your cost or 
increase the efficiency of your plant, we 
will frankly say so. 


Our illustrated booklet, “Motor Drive 
for Printing Machinery,” will interest 


you. Ask for Bulletin 157 E. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company 
Ampere, N. J. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


The British Printer 


Ts Familiarly Known as 


“Our National TradeJournal” 
By Its British Readers 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printing 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Continent of 
Europe and in every British Colony. 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. 

American Agents: 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 














The Best Special Works for Lithographers, Etc. 


ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO —26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, 
$1.50 each part. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS -—three series, 24 
plates in color, $3.50 each series. 


TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS—24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS—?he newest of labels—t5 plates in color, 
$3.00. 


**FIGURE STUDIES’ — by Ferd Wiist — second series, 24 plates, 
$3.00. 


AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION— 


This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free; sample copy, 25 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM Vienna VI./i Austria 














YOU DON’T GUESS 


AT YOUR MOVE 


WHEN REGISTERING PLATES 


THE WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK 
and REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM 


Each turn of key has a ‘positive relation — to 

Many other economic 

features make it THE system you will buy. 
Ask us about them now. 


the point system. 


The Printing Machinery Company 


Specialists in 
Plate-Mounting and Registering Devices 
THIRD AND LOCK, CINCINNATI 
































A Real Cylinder Press Motor 
Built for Cylinder Presses 


As Announced Last Month We Have Added to Our Line of 


a new Variable Speed, Single Phase, Alternating 


; Current Cylinder Press Motor, which is averaging 
Alternating - 


gt A Saving of 35% in 
Power Bills 


and is increasing press output 10°) to 20% a day. 

This saving is accomplished first of all because 
this is distinctively a printing-press motor made for 
the printer and fitted to meet his exact needs and 
is not a general-purpose motor—a jack of all 
trades and master of none. This saving is accom- 
plished in many ways, but most important of all is 
the fact that with this new motor 


Cutting Press Speed Cuts 
Current Cost Correspondingly 


With all other variable speed, alternating cur- 
rent motors, you pay for maximum speed every 
minute the press is running, no matter how slow 
its speed. 

Fig. 1. As press speed, day in and day out, will average 
about 65% of maximum, you save the difference, 
or 35% of your power bill. 

Another saving which your central station man 
will appreciate is the fact that this new motor will 
start a press on 29% of the full load meter reading, 
while most motors require from 100 to 300% of 
the full running current to start. 


Auto Transformer Controller 


It has been the custom of printers on alternating 

% current circuits to install motor generator sets. 
The purpose of these motor generator sets is to 
convert alternating current into direct current by 
driving a direct current generator with an alter- 
nating current motor. 

That faulty system not only wastes a lot of power, but its cost of installation is 
burdensome. 

It also has this disadvantage: the whole motor generator set must be run, no matter 
whether only 10% of your pressroom equipment is running ; and furthermore, if any- 
thing goes wrong with the motor generator set, the whole plant is out of commission. 

A separate Kimble Variable Speed Alternating Current Motor for each press and 
our new Auto Transformer Controller for each motor make a perfect power equip- 
ment for the modern cylinder press. 

And wherever this Kimble system goes it supplants every other form of power for 
every printer who studies into efficiencies and figures costs. 

When you send for our catalogue, give us a list of your presses by make and 

number, and let us figure out the cost of a complete plant equipment. 
Show this advertisement to the manager of your central station. If he has not learned of this new motor, 
refer him to us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY *® enn eee AVE., 























When the Envelope Question 


IZE, shape, paper-stock! Weight, 
strength, appearance! How to wed ooms ar e 


economy to quality! Isn’t it about time 


that you shoved off these constantly recurring envelope puzzles to the shoulders of a factory 
that is azxious to give you a real service in short cuts and economies ? 


Draw on ‘The Western States’ for Free Ideas and Dummies 
Without obligating yourself in the slightest degree, put up your envelope problems to us for 
suggestions and solution. We will come back with ideas for economy that you have never be- 
fore enjoyed—and quality points that will put you out of reach of competition. Beautiful, if 
true! All right. It’s easy enough to “call” us if you think it is advertising bluff. Dare 
you to try! 

311-313 East 


Western States Envelope Company wWasse: 


Independent Manufacturers of ‘‘Sure Stick’’ : 
Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers Milwaukee 





Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 








Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 





696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N? 12345 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 


MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


No Screws 


To Number Either Forward View showing parts detached for CINCINNATI, OHIO 
’ 


or Backward 


For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


: — @ Five thousand printers in this 
sss liian country keep our ‘Printers’ Guide” 
Without Screws on their desks and use it. Every 
Always in Stock day we have many inquiries and 
ek ge orders for motors for drivin g print- 
ing-presses and have specialized on 
this work for 15 years. Try us the 
next time you need a motor. 





We guarantee satisfaction. 


The Triumph Electric Co. 





cleaning 





























All Printer Men Are Created Equal— 


but they don’t remain that way. Some are satisfied merely to hold 
their jobs, if employees, or merely to exist, if employers; others sub- 
scribe for and study 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER, a Magazine of Printing 


The men who thus keep informed and obtain technical knowledge know what it is to enjoy 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. When Printer Franklin signed the Declaration 
he protested against tyranny; in this July month why not write your signature to a letter 
subscribing to The American Printer? Study of its pages each month will enable you to 
strike a blow at that old oppressor and tyrant, Hard Luck. Do this and you will have 
something more to celebrate next July. Send thirty cents for a copy of the July number, 0” 
three dollars for a year’s subscription. 
Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 
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343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Dealers in Machinery 
of the Better Class 


WESTERN AGENTS: 
Potter Printing Press Co. Brown Folding Machine Co. 
Kavmor Automatic Press Co. 





Our customers say we give better service than they get elsewhere. 
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Mr. ” Compositor, C Get on the 
High-Wase Plane 


@ The highest wages and best conditions of any industrialists are enjoyed by 
machine operators in composing-rooms. 











@ Operators most sought are those who are also accomplished hand compositors. 
The new models being put on the market are fitted for displaywork, and con- 
sequently the operator who is a job or ad. compositor will be in greater demand 
than ever. This is opportunity. 





@ There is no better way in which the hand compositor can invest money than 
in linotype education. The place to get it is at the school which has graduated 
the greatest number of satisfied, successful students, which is 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





V@\tveNi eV ta 


Send for our booklet on “Machine Composition,” which gives full information and the opinions of many $raduates 


: TAMA ANIARATIATIATAnATIAnNATIATAATAnAETIARAmANAnAaAY 
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“In presenting this invention to the printing fraternity, we do so with the belief 
that it is one of the most useful and profitable devices that has ever been brought 
out in the printing business. It simplifies the labor and makes a profit possible 1 in 
the composing-rooms, a branch of the trade which usually shows a loss. It is my 
earnest hope that the printers using it will keep this profit for themselves rather 


than give it to the customer.’ W. B. CONKEY, President. 








Here Are Some of the Important Features: 


Mechanical justification for hand-set display composition is a new invention and occupies 
a field that has never been entered before, although its necessity has been felt by every printer 
who has had to do with the composing-room— 

The compositor, because of the difficulty in finding the material of just the size he wants, 
at the time he wants to use it, and the proprietor, because of the constant demand for new 
material in the composing -room. 


THE HOT METAL COMPOSITION 
JUSTIFIER 


is a necessity in every composing-room, because it removes some of the most cost/y and vexatious 
conditions of typesetting. 

First: the filling of blank spaces with separate pieces of material. Second: the immense 
saving in time in getting out the work. Third: the simplicity of the machine and method, as 
any boy in the composing-room can operate it. 

Skeleton metal furniture for blank space fill-in and skeleton lock-up metal furniture can 
be made on the machine exactly the right size, when needed, for almost nothing, and when 
it has served its purpose it can be remelted for future use. 

By use of the method and machine a compositor will produce from two to four times as 
much work as he is doing now under the present method of composition and justification by 
leads and slugs. 

The machine and method have been in operation in the composing-rooms of the 
W. B. Conkey Company constantly for the past year, has been thoroughly tested out, and is 
to-day earning hundreds of dollars per month in the composing-rooms by its use. 

From the fact that the justification is a solid piece of metal instead of leads and slugs, the 
lock - up man can lock up at least twice as many pages as by the old method. No possibility 
of leads or slugs “ working-up”’ in the form while on the press when this justification is used, 
and in handling the page, or any piece of composition, the possibility of pi-ing the page or 
form is almost completely eliminated. 

All the material used in justification, which is linotype metal, old leads and slugs, old type, 
etc., can be used over and over again by throwing the justification or metal furniture, when 
used, back into the melting-pot. 

The use of this machine will cut your lead and slug bill two-thirds, as this method of 
justification does away with their use, and the fact that the material can be used over and over 
again is an immense saving of this important expense in the composing-room. 

An invitation is hereby extended to you to visit the plant of the W. B. Conkey Company at 
Hammond, Indiana, and see a demonstration of its use iu the composing-room. 

Machines will be ready for delivery August 1. Write for full particulars and illustrated 


catalog. 











W. B. CONKEY, President 


HOT METAL COMPOSITION JUSTIFIER CO. 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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“NewAcme 
Cutter 


TRIPLE-GEARED 








Sizes 74, 38, 42, 40 and 50 in. 


q An extremely rapid 
and accurate cutting 
machine, designed to 
meet the require- 
ments of the most 
exacting. 


@ Circular with full 
inform ation and 
prices on application. 








Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Company 
DOVER, N. H. 


BOSTON: 184 Summer Street 
NEW YORK: 261 Broadway 

















With 

Paper 
Cabinet. 
Price $217.50 
complete. 


HE ARCTIC EXPLORER, Capt. Robert F. Scott, 
died in March, 1912, but he lived for us until Feb- 
ruary, 1913, when the news arrived. 


The Potter Proof Press has been making money for some 
printers for three years, but it will never make money for 
you until the news of the high value of good proof reaches 
vour starting box, the part that does and says ‘‘get busy.’’ 


Good proof— Potter Proof Press. Good proof for service, 
and good proof for efficiency —again the Potter Proof 
Press, It means money made, and money saved. 


Now is the time to ‘‘start something.’’ Begin with us, or your 
own dealer, or your friend who has a Potter Proof Press. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


312 North May Street, Chicago 


4-10 





‘TheMon itorSystem 


INSURES 
COMPLETE 
CONTROL 


Just Press a Button’ 


The control of electrically driven appa- 
ratus is the last phase in the electrification 
of the industries. Be sure your machines 
are equipped with Monitor Controllers. 


The Monitor System of Automatic Con- 
trol is the most modern, most efficient 
and yet the simplest. The cost is surpris- 
ingly low. 

Write for Bulletin No. 22 


MonitorController Company 


Itt South Gay Street, Baltimore 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 1045 Old Colony Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 804 Penn Sq. Bldg. BOSTON, 141 Milk St. 
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View in printing- plant equipped with Westinghouse motors. 
Note the absence of belts and excellence of lighting. 


Do You Want to Get the Best 
Results from Your Printing-Plant 
With the Least Expense? 


If you do, write to Dept. 40 


Westinghouse 


We can not only furnish you with the most 
reliable and economical system of electric drive, 
but we can also assist you in laying out your 
plant so that you can obtain maximum produc- 
tion at minimum cost. 

Our experience in the application of indus- 
trial motors has been most extensive and suc- 
cessful. We have thoroughly studied the drive 
of printing machinery and have designed a 
complete line of electrical apparatus for this 
service. 

It may not be possible to improve your 
present conditions; if so, we will tell you 
frankly. But we have been able to increase 
the profits of many already well managed 
plants, and it is worth your while to find out 
whether we can also increase yours. 

Representatives in 45 American cities enable 
us to give your problems personal attention, 
not only before installing Westinghouse drive, 
but afterward, so that you are always able to 
obtain expert assistance in case of need. 


Write to-day. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 





(Patented April, 1911) 


AND 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 
SECTIONAL BASE 


(Patented 
July, 
1912) 


THE UPRIGHT SYSTEM 
Write for special introductory prices 


Uprightgrain Printing Base Co. 
709-711 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


NOW READY 





Horgan’s Half-tone | 


Photomechanical Processes 


Leading, photoenZravers who 
have seen this book—men 
like Mr. Louis Flader and Mr. 
George Benedict —- have given 
it their unqualified endorse- 
ment. 


236 pages and 27 inserts, %iv- 
in’, illuminating, examples of 
as many processes in from one 
to nine printings. 


Cloth. Price, $3 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























The Juengst 


Gatherer - Stitcher-Coverer 


@ WILL do five operations, namely, gather, collate, 
jog, stitch and cover at one and the same time, thus 
saving floor space and labor. 


@ The number of operators necessary to produce 
3,000 books per hour, of ten sections, would be five. 


Also 
Juengst Gatherer- Wireless Binder 


@ WHICH does four operations at one time, 
namely, gather, collate, jog and wireless bind, pro- 
ducing 3,000 books per hour which lay flat when 
open, with five operators. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


THE JUENGST GATHERER-BINDER 














Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 


o 


Your Near-by Dealers 


solicit your patronage on the basis that they can serve you at the 


right price and fill your orders quickly. 


This Directory is in the 


interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper Dealers, Engravers, 
Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and Monotype Composition, 
Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, etc. 


Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 





FLORIDA 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


are specified by the largest and best known 
printers and electrotypers 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Phone: Harrison 8326 


Fisher Building Chicago 


Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4041 E. Ravenswood Park. 
Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
Half-tones and zinc etch- 
Correspondence solicited. 


trations and covers. 
ings of quality. 





Drew’s 
Wholesale Paper 


House 
30% West Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Bond and writing ene of all grades. 
Shipping tags, envelopes, cardboards, etc 
Agents: Jaenecke Printing Inks. 





If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
ss “WE DO IT” 


TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 








STEEL AND COPPER PLATE 
ENGRAVERS “ PRINTERS 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
1620 E.Ranpovpn St. CHICAGO 














ILLINOIS 


958 Harrison St., Chicago 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
SAVE 25 PER CENT 
In Weight 





Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying oe 

ECONOMY QUADS =. 
SAMPLE FREE ‘ 


i 4 
aie 





American 
Quality 
Rollers 
Make- 
Ready 
Paste 
: ; Flexible 
102-108 S. Clinton St., Chicago Glues 


Phone: Main 4100 


HAVE YOUR 
CUTS MADE 


HawrinWay 
HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 


19 S. FIFTH AVE. 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co. 
Waste Paper 
General offices and warehouse 
Telephone Harrison 2840 
en Partridge & 
CES Designers, Electrotypers 

Engravers, Stereotypers 
C. S. Partridge, President 

Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 
A solution of the Ink Fountain 
problem. Can be at- 
Gordon. Write for 

particulars. 
Machine Works 
219 So. Clinton St. 


Wholesale dealers in various grades of 
1015-23 So. State Street Chicago 
Anderson Co. 
100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
Model Ink Fountain 
tached to any size 
Printers 
Chicago 





Blom¢gren Bros. & Co. 
DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Nickeltypers 
Engravers 


Electrotypers 


Designers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Gold and Silver Inks 


sright as bronze;that work and print right 
on coated stockgrough covers and bonds, 
Write for speciffitns, literature and price. 
The Sleight Metallic Ink Company 
Chicago, 528 S. Dearborn St. 
Phila.,5907 Market St. N. Y., 154 Nassau St. 





Printing and Litho. 
INKS 


Standard Colors—Job Inks—Half-tone and 
Book Blacks—Special Colors Matched—Prompt 
— Prices Right. 

Caxton Printing Ink & Color Company 


1021-1027 Crosby Street Chicago 


For snappy, clear and beautiful Offset Printing 
in one cr more colors, go to 


a Hammers Gphilling comeny 


Offset Printers Artists Engravers 


732 S. Sherman Street, Chicago 


Book 
Sewing Machines 


For all purposes 
Joseph E. Smyth Co., 638 Federal St. 
Chicago 


Correspondence solicited. 





$25 to $35 Yearly 


ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 

Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
ew York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 
We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satis‘y them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
— better than soapstone. Also expert 
cnifegrinders. 


E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225S. Clark St., Chicago 





William Thomson 
Printers Machinery Company 
426 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Complete line of ‘‘COLT’S ARMORY” and 
**LAUREATE” Presses and parts in stock 
ready for immediate delivery. 

We have a store that will interest up-to-date 
printers, embossers and paper box manutac- 

turers. Call and see us. 
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Your Near-by Dealers— Continued 





MASSACHUSETTS 


We produce every style of engraving 
for making catalogues and advertising 
attractive. 

Let us tell you more about why 

7 E 
Sanders’ Engravings 


have the greatest selling qualities. 


221 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 


Adjustable Hand Type 
Mold 


An Emergency Sorts Caster 

Casts matrix from type and 

type from the matrix. Suc- 

cessfully demonstrated at 

The Printers Exhibition, 

New York City, April, 1913. 

Circular on Application 

ARTHUR S. TAYLOR, 63 Main St., Yonkers, N.Y. 





Plymouth Paper Company 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Bonds and Ledger Papers 


All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 


Sect eacsese sc oeadcsdtocscsebebesebeses esses 


Write for samples 


NEW YORK 





MICHIGAN 


Telephone, 3186 Cypress 


Frank Gerhardt 


Manufacturer of 


WOOD TYPE 
of any description 
1162 Liberty Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Last Station Fulton Street ‘*City Line L”’ 


The Rudolph SattlerCo. 
220 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Steel Engraved Letter-heads, 
Wedding Invitations, Calling Cards, 
Business Cards and Monogram Stationery 


To the Trade 





Investigate and Know Why 
A thousand printers use and recognize ‘THE 
JOHNSON WAY’ as scientific roller care. 
Our roller racks never wear out, adjust to any 
size press, eliminate the fire hazard, promote 
efficiency and cleanliness. 

Johnson Automatic Roller Rack Co., Ltd. 


Makers of Roller Racks and Overlay Tables 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Rubber Stamps for 
the Trade 
Catalogue on request. 
No trouble— Clean Sales 
— Large Profits 
Barton Mfg. Company 
369 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Linotype Composition 
and Electrotyping 


We are well equipped to speedily handle 
very large contracts. 
The Columbus Lino-Electro Company 
79 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 





MISSOURI 


LINOTYPE 


Instruction; established 1906; seven Lino- 
types; 150 students yearly; get our terms 
before deciding. Call or write. 


Special Summer Rate 


Empire Mergenthaler Linotype School 
419 First Ave, (24th St.), New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 





CAPPER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


ee ; 

ARTISTS Gf, 
ENGRAVERS 1 ¢: ‘|@ 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS“ 


617-819 
BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


S4 
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Phone 3283 Beekman 


New York Machinery Co. 
A. NAUMAN, Pres. 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 


HALF-TONE LINE 
—COLOR— 
PHOTO- ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS 
GATCHEL & MANNING 


PHILADELPHIA 





Murray Machinery Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Electrotype, Stereotype and Etching 
Machinery. 

Also 
The Famous Pioneer Steam Generator (for 

gas or coal) for steam or wax tables. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
to 26 and 28 Park Place. 

Phone: 7141 Barclay 
Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 

Street, New York. 


Phone: 1186 Chelsea 


AUTOMATIC STEEL DIE 
STAMPING PRESSES 
We manufacture the 
LITTLE GIANT PRESS 


Has stood the test for years. Also Hand 
Stamping Presses—Supplies of all kinds 
for Power and Hand Stamping Presses. 


Hawkins-Wilson Co. 





Smith-Grieves Company 
716 Baltimore, Kansas City 


Linotypers Typecasters Make-ups 
We will set and make up all kinds of composi- 
tion. Recast your old eo into new faces. We 
will handle the job too large for your compos- 


ing-room at a profit to you. 








Commercial Art 


FOR THE TRADE 


714 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
DESIGNING, ILLUSTRATING, 
PHOTO-RETOUCHING, 


rans 
RLU Birp’s-Eye Views 


A Complete Art Department at Your Service. 
Correspondence solicited 


The H.G.LotzCo.,411Walnut St., Phila. 

















It stands the test 
and comparison 
with all 


) 
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These machines are guaranteed to 
do perfect work 


Ask the Binder Who Runs One 


Any bookbinder who has ever used the 


DEWEY RULER 


will bear testimony as to its high character, depend- 
ability and longevity of perfect service. 

Buying aruler is an investment that should be accorded 
careful selection, and why not investigate our line before 
you purchase or add equipment? 


Manufactured since 1863, but with improvements since 1910 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


F. E. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Eagle Printing Ink Co. 


24 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 
Printing & Lithographic Inks 


Western Branch: 705 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 








BLACKSTONE BLACK—The Acme of Density. 
For Fine Half-tone Printing. A Free 
Flowing, Fast Drying Black. 





ORIGINATORS OF ‘‘WET-PRINTING” INKS 








MASTER PRINTERS 


For Illustration Printing Install 


The Mechanical Chalk 
Relief Overlay Process 


and Progress 


All other overlay methods are antiquated and by far inferior. 
Our licensees discarded such. 
For samples of the ov/y perfect overlay address: 


WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


183 William Street, New York 








WOES OF THE PRINTER’S SALESMAN 








WITH 
PLEASURE! 
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No. 2—A chance to figure. 





WHAT DO YOU THINK €, THIS LOOKS LiKE SOME Mone 
OF THE QUALITY OF RK. WW HAVE TO 
THAT PRINTING ? 5¢ 
THIS 15 A_ FIRST CLASS] 
OF” WORK! it vodne 
1T WAS PRINTED 6 
HIGH GRADE PRINTING | 

























































































No. 3—A chance to put into effect good resolutions not to knock. 
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THE LT.U.COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION 
IN PRINTING & 


Expounds the principles underlying, 
good typography ; 

Teaches color harmony scientifically ; 
Makes the study of imposition easy; 


Gives students the advantage of ad- 
vice and constructive criticism on all 
kinds of display composition by 
expert instructors. 


Instruction is %iven by the most approved corre- 
spondence method, which assures the work of each 
student receiving, individual attention. 


It is sold for less than cost, because it 1s endowed 
by the International Typographical Union. 


Amon, its more than four thousand two hundred 
students are competent and inexperienced, old and 
youn, compositors, who all testify to the value of 
the Course. 


Full information gladly 3iven 
if postal is addressed to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
































Central States 
Million Dollar Exposition 








an 


EYS — 
aah Snow. “ROOM s 
pea ROOM 
BY 


= ari est 
ERNINAL “EXPOSITION BLDG. eieiureen, 2 
TOLEDO. OHIO GRANC TOTAL 115.000 S0FF 
115.000, SQUARE FEET Fei FLOOR SPACE 


“Greater ground floor space than Madison Square Garden”’ gives an idea of the size of 
Terminal Exposition Hall, where the Million Dollar Exposition will be held. Reserve 
the dates September 1 to 6 for visiting this most elaborate of all printers’ expositions. 


lariat will be made by the Central States exposition of printers’, 
binders’ and photoengravers’ machinery, supplies and equip- 
ment, to be held in Toledo, September 1 to 6. 


Greatest of All Printers’ Expositions 


NEVER has any exposition been methods. Cost and Estimating Schools 
planned on such an elaborate scale. will be in charge of the leading men of 
Never has such backing been assured the craft. Addresses will be made by 
as is represented by the printers and the master minds of the industry. An 
publishers of the Central States, indi- unequaled opportunity will be pre- 
vidually, and in their organizations. sented for live men in the trade to come 
Here will be presented under one into contact with the newest and best 
roof all the newest appliances and thought and practice. 


A Word to Manufacturers and Jobbers 


You can not fail to be impressed by the opportunity to place your product 
before this great gathering of printers, binders and photoengravers, both 
employing and employed. Your reservation of space should be made 
at once. For details address 


Exposition General Committee 
H. V. BUELOW, Managing Director 


Terminal Exposition Building, Toledo, Ohio 


NOTE — This great exposition is backed, not by private enterprise, but by the printers 
of the Central States, and is under the direct management of the Ohio Printers’ 
Federation. It will be held in connection with the Third Ohio Cost Congress. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, SEPTEMBER I to 6 (Inc.), 1913 
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Zz OUR ‘bookkeeper can't understand 
how the cost of a job on Tokyo 
Bond comes so low. He thinks 
some one’s time hasn't been 

in. 

But you know why it is low. Your press- 
man knows why. 

You know that the extra time you estimated 
on the job—just because it was a bond paper 
job—was not needed. Because the bond paper 
was that new discovery— 7 okyo Bond. 

You know, too, the reason why Tokyo Bond 
goes through swift-running presses in full sized 
sheets without hitch or delay; without running 
into puffs, waves, V-shaped ripples, edge creases, 
etc.; without slurring type, spreading rules, spoil- 
ing cuts. 

You know that it is because Tokyo Bond is 
flat— absolutely dead flat—that it is free from 
microscopic puffs and waves which a fast press 
turns into big puffs and waves. 
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F Mi ssin 9 9 
p Missing 
What befter proof of its flatness is there than 
the fact that on the high speed Offset Press, this 
handsome ne bs correspondence paper 
will even print fine halftone color work? 

e reason for Tokyo's dead flatness is very 
simple. Tokyo is “built” dead flat throughout 
its entire making—from Fourdrinier to finishing 
rolls—instead of being ironed to look and seem flat. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK IN COLORS ON 
TOKYO— FREE 


Write us on your business lefterhead for 


“The Discovery of Tokyo Bond"—an expen- 
sive book printed throughout on Tokyo Bond 
by Offset Press. Tells the whole story of Tokyo. 
Shows rich color effects, ete. Free to printers, 
lithographers, and users of printed matter. 

If you put off sending for this book, you put 
off obtaining information which you need—to 
be up to date on fine papers. 8 write for it 
now—before you lay aside this magazine. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY, 104 CABOT ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TOKYO 


LOOK FOR THIS 


BOND 


WATER MAREK 

















Albany — Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Atlanta — Montag Brothers 

Baltimore — B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
Boston — Cook-Vivian Company 
Buffalo — Courier Company 
Burlington —.Hobart J. Shanley & Co. 
Chattanooga — Archer Paper Company 
Chicago — Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati — Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland — Petrequin Paper Co. 
Dayton — Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 


Detroit — Bermingham-Seaman- Patrick Co. 


Duluth — McClellan Paper Co. 
Fargo — McClellan Paper Co. 
Hartford — The E. Tucker Sons Co. 
Harrisburg — Donaldson Paper Co. 
Hagerstown — Antietam Paper Co. 
Holyoke — Judd Paper Company 


TOKYO BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Jacksonville — H. € W B. Drew Co 
Kansas City — Missouri Paper Co. 
Los Angeles — Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Louisville — Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Milwaukee — The E. A. Bouer Co 
Minneapolis — McClellan Paper Co. 
Montreal — Howard Smith Paper Co., Lid 
Newark — J. E. Linde Paper Co 
New Haver — Chatfield Paper Co. 
New Orleans — Julius Meyer 
New York — J. E. Linde Paper Co 
New York — Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Norfolk — Old Dominion Paper Co. 
Oakland — Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Ogden — Scoville Paper Company 
maha ~ Western Paper Co. 
Philadelphia — I. N Megargee & Co. 
Philadelphia — Charles Beck Company 


Pittsburg — Western Penn. Paper Co. 
Portland, Me. — C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
Portland, Ore. — Pacific Paper Co. 


-Richmond — B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 


Rochester — Alling & Cory Co. 

San Diego — Zellerbach Paper Co. 

San Francisco — Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Savannah ~ M S. & D. A. Byck Co. 
Scranton — Megargee Brothers 

Seattle — Richmond Paper Co. 

Spokane — Gray, Ewing & Company 

St. Louis — Hagen Paper Company 
Syracuse — J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 

Toronto — Brown Brothers, Ltd. 

Troy — Troy Paper Company 

Vancouver — Smith, Davidson & Wright, Ltd. 
Washington — B. F. Bond Paper Company 
Wheeling — Clarke Paper Company 


EXPORT: U S. Paper Export Association, 17 Battery Place, New York 

















THE 1913 _ The American Pressman 
PRINTERS ee nee 
GREEN BOOK || °° "2!" sectntpercterat =" 


Pressroom Machinery and Materials 





NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION perciomnamees 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 








G Contains alphabetical lists of all water- 


marked bonds, linens, ledgers, and writ- ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


ing flats, as well as cover and book paper 
brands, giving list prices and names of 
paper jobbers throughout the country 


handling them. If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 


@ Handiest and most complete book of Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
its kind on the market. Every paper- and Terms to the 
jobber and printer should have one on 


his desk. FONDERIE CASLON 


@ Over 3,200 water-marks and brands (Paris Branch) 
of paper listed. The Leading Importers of 


Yours, postpaid, for $2.00 : : 
Full Leather Binding, $3.00 Ameri _ n Machinery 
For the French Printing Trade 


THE INLAND PRINTER Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








ARIANA COTA BN 








Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 

















WOES OF THE PRINTER’S SALESMAN 





DO Yov REALLY YESSIR, | CERTAINLY DO! THIS 15 
THINK SO? SOME OF THE BEST WORK I'VE 
: SEEN IN A LONG TIME. 1 DON'T 

THINK [T GAN BE BEAT. WHO 


PRINTED IT? FOR T 
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No. 4—A chance to overdo good resolutions. No. 5—A lost chance. 























HOOLE MACHINE & 
Farin Advance | \\ ENGRAVING WORKS 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








of the Times 


A prominent subscriber of this publication, 
a large dealer in New York City, in a letter : oes 
dated July 25, uses the following language: Re ‘“HOOLE” 


‘TI have heard it said on several occasions 
oo at INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- be 
MENT JOURNAL—was undoubtedly the best 9 Paging 
magazine, but that it was ahead of the times. 
That was some time ago. Now I believe that 
business men have reached the point where “7 d te” and 
they appreciate a publication of that kind.”’ — . 





Champion.”’ 

Prosperous dealers and subscribers Combined mh Numbering 
demand ‘“‘boiled down” reading matter, = an “fg 
free from piffle, birthday announcements, sso - Machine 
etc. The text matter must be of interest, SY ‘a 
up to date, right to the point, else they 
will not read. 


Send for sample copy if you do not know 
INLAND STATIONER—BUSINESS EQUIP- 
MENT JOURNAL — and be convinced Three Styles — Foot, Steam and Electric Power. 


of its high character. Fastest, Simplest and Lightest Running Machine 
Inland Stationer of its kind. 
Business Equipment Journal END NAME, NUMBERING, PAGING AND 


<r een Sees, Coane BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY AND FINISHING 
TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 
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PERFECT COLOR-PLATES 


We have created a standard in color-plates second to none, 
G. because every set of plates is specially made for the purpose intended, with due 
regard for the paper to be used and other conditions to be met ; 
@, because every man in our employ is an expert in color reproduction ; 
because we are specialists, making none but color-plates, anything from two 


colors up; 
G. because we have successfully demonstrated again and again that our process 


reproduces anything perfectly ; 

@. because we have the equipment and the administrative ability to deliver perfect 
color-plates on short notice when demanded ; 

@, because printers and users generally have found our plates the finest printing 
surfaces, productive of the greatest number of impressions, in perfect register and 


true to proof ; 
because our service extends all over the country and is thoroughly dependable. 


Correspondence invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


Specialists in Color-Plate Engraving and Printing 


TELEPHONE: 5200 MADISON SQUARE 


213-217 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


635 
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The HUMAN FIGURE 
Pep ee x 


The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty years one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, . has instructed thousands of men and women, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His specialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. It is illus- 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them masterly drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and designed to be as convenient for reference as possible. Price, $2.00 Net. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 








By J. H. VANDERPOEL 











Housatonic Bond 
Absolutely the Best Made at the Price 


Carried in 
17 x 22—16-20-24 22 x 3432-40-48 
White, 21 cents per pound 


Envelopes to maich 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
** Profit-Producing Printing Papers” 
514-522 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Telephones: Wabash 2632-2633 Auto. 54-520 








SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER’S 


Sample-Book of 
Offset Printing 


Contains the history of and tells how to do offset printing, with for- 
mulae, including transferring from plates and retransferring from type, 
together with numerous 

Samples of Offset Printing 


on various kinds of paper, in black and in colors. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, FIFTY CENTS 


THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER 


(Subscription $2.00 per year) 
WARREN C. BROWNE, Editor and Publisher 
150 Nassau Street New York City 
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Color and Its Application to Printing 
By E. C. ANDREWS 


This volume has received unstinted praise from such authorities as Toby Rubovits, J. Horace McFarland, Henry 
Turner Bailey, John Lee Mahin, S. H. Horgan, Printing Art, Professor Sargent, of the Fine and Educational Arts Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, and a host of others. Below are the chapter headings, which give an idea of the thorough 
manner in which this accomplished author treats his subject. 


The Three Attributes of Color 

Light and the Spectrum 

The Process of Color Perception 

False and Correct Color Balance — Hue 

Value 

Chroma and the Union of Hue, Value and Chroma 
in the Color Solid 

The Color Solid as a Basis for Color Combinations 

The Law of Modification of Colors Due to Opposition 

Harmony by Balanced Contrasts — Sequences — 


Analogies of Hue, Value and Chroma 


Handsomely bound, cloth back, stiff boards, half paper sides. 6% x9 format. Heavy plate paper, 123 pages, with 


blank sheets for notes. 47 illustrations, 3 color inserts. 


Price, $2.00 
The Inland Printer Company 


The Weighing and Mixing of Inks 

Color Matching 

Pressroom Difficulties 

Classification of Typical Color Combinations 

Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Enlarged Diagram of Possible Color Values 

Comparison of Parts (Metric System) with Pounds 
Avoirdupois 

Conversion of Ounces and Fractional Parts of An 
Ounce Into Decimal Parts of a Pound 


632 South Sherman Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Value of a Press 
Depends on the Character 


of Its Product and the 
Length of Service 


Years of successful press building have made 
the GALLY UNIVERSAL CUTTING 
AND CREASING PRESSES the best 
known for satisfactory service from every point 
of argument. 

Our presses are built upon scientific lines, 
filling the requirements of the most exacting 
conditions. They embody all the features 
recognized as necessary to perfect printing- 
press construction, results, etc. 


The Gally Universal 
ae Cutting, and Creasin?, 
Built in Five Sizes From 20 x 30 in. to 30 x 44 in. Presses 


are made with such strength as to withstand long and powerful service, and if you contemplate purchasing a 
press requiring perfect cutting and creasing on any stock, the GALLY will do the work. 





We manufacture many other presses, fully described in an interesting catalogue which will be promptly forwarded upon request. 


The National Machine Company, Manufacturers, Hartford, Connecticut 


Sole Canadian Agents—MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg 




















Why Not Buy the Best ana 
Save the After Troubles 


cA Tatum Power Paper Punch 
Fitted With Direct Connected .7Motor 
for $180.00 


@ Tatum Paper Punching Machines are too well 
known to need description. 

@ Unusual strength of construction, combined with 
accuracy of workmanship, makes possible a great 
variety of work which may be accomplished by 
their use. 

@ We can show you wonderful results accom- 
plished with our special combination or gang 
punches, made for every conceivable purpose. 


Further information and complete catalogue on request 


54 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Syvpaaeaye 
“5 : New York Office: 
CINCINNATI AL SS 180 Fulton Street 
OHIO 





Style **C’’ Motor Drive Makers of -‘ The Line of True Merit” 
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BOOKBINDING 


KBINDING FOR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane 
; ART OF BookBiINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdort 


COMPOSING-ROOM 
AND PRACTICE OF TYPOGRAPHY 
‘CERNING TYPE — A. S. Carnell...... 


GN AND CoOLoR IN Printing — F. J. Trezi 
OSITION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise 
RESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS 
ERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 
vy PrintiInG TypEs — Theodore Low De Vinne 
‘TING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
STING AND WRITING MATERIALS — Adéle 
IMEN Books: 
sill-heads (third book) 
invelope Corner-cards (third book) 
Letter-heads (fourth book) 5 
’rofessional Cards and Tickets (fourth 
Programs and Menus (second book) 
Covers and Title-pages (first book) 
Ti; .e-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
Ti: PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop.... 
Tie TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS — F. J. 
Vest-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.. 


DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 


A fiANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer 
A IIANDBOOK OF PLANT FoRM 
AL! HABETS — A HANDBOOK OF LETTERING — Edward F. Strang 
ALPHABETS OLD AND NEW — Lewis F. 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS — Paul N. Hasluck 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel 
LESSONS ON ART J. D. Harding 
Lessons ON DECORATIVE DeEsiGN — Frank G. Jackson 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown 
Lixe AND Form — Walter Crane 
Tie PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN — E. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. Jackson 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
ELecTROTYPING — C. S. Partridge...... 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYP- 
ING Cc. S. Partridge 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge ....ccccccccccceces 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 


PRINTER 


Trezise 


A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING — Eden 
Stuart 

BUILDING AND ADVERTISING A PRINTING BusINEss — 

ESTIMATE John W. Campsie 

CHALLEN’S LABOR-SAVING RECORDS — Advertising, Subscription, 
Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half 
cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


CAMPSIE’S POCKET 300K 
Job 


roan, 


Cost ESTIMATES FOR EMPLOYING PRINTERS — David Ramaley 

Cost OF PRINTING F. 

COST OF PRODUCTIONS... ccc cecceseoes e 

EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE List FOR I 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 

Hints FoR YOUNG PRINTERS UNDER E1GHTy — W. A. Willard 

How TO MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS 

Nicuo.’s PERFECT ORDER AND RecorD Book, by express at expense of 
purchaser eee ee 

OrpER Book Aanpd Record or Cost — H. 
expense of purchaser 

Printers’ Account Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- 
haser, $8.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 

PRINTER'S INSURANCE PROTECTIVE INVENTORY SysTEM - 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE — R. C. Mallette 


Bishop, by 


Brown 
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.00 
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LITHOGRAPHY 


HaNDBooK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming..................000+ 
RAUOOATS GH i oc kas adccdenddaceesnntetieinsigenues 
METALOGRAPHY 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND 
Sandison 
CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John §. Thompson 
FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS....... 
HisToRY OF COMPOSING John S. Thompson ; 
leather 
THALER LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by express at expense of purchaser 
(Fifth edi- 


Macuinists — S. 


MACHINES cloth, $2.00; 


THE MECHANISM OF THE LINOTYPE — John S. 


tion.) 


Thompson. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Coton: Its APPLICATION TO PRINTING — E. C. 
EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WAGE ScaLeE — Arthur Duff 
Inks, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE 

and T. C. Hepworth ° 
MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner..... 
MANUFACTURE OF PareR — R. W. Sindall.... 
MODERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour 
OIL COLORS AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. 
PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE RECIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 

NEWSPAPER WORK 

ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER es Sed eakcceewudse tencaneans 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. 
PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
PRACTICAL JOURNALISM Edwin L. 


PRESSWORK 


Andrews 


Ainsworth Mitchell 


Krebs 


$2.10 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.60 


$1.00 


5.00 
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A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWOoRK — F. W. Thomiis.......... b 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
COLOR PRINTER 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


STEWART’s EmMBOossING BoaRD, per dozen 


TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


HorGAN’s HALF-TONE PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES 
A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE Herbert 
LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING 
MeTALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 
YEAR-BOOK 
-H. Jenkins ; 
Carl Schraubstadter, 
PROCESSES — W. 
PRINTING Cc. 
PHoTo SCALE..... ese 


AND 
Denison 


PENROSE’S PROCESS 
PILOTOENGRAVING - 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


PHGTO-MECHANICAL 


is 
G. 


PI10TO-TRICHROMATIC 
Prior’s AUTOMATIC 
REDUCING 


PROOFREADING 
31GELOW's HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow 
CULINARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MASTER William Cobbett 
PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew 
PROOFREADING AND Punctuation’ — Adéle Millicent Smith 


THe VeERBALIST — Alfred 

TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. 

WEBSTER DIcTIONARY (Vest-pocket) 

WiLson’s TREATISE ON PuNcTUATION — John Wilson 


revised and enlarged by N. S. Amstutz 3.00 





Published or 
For Sale by 


624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


1911-12 
PENROSE'’S 
PICTORIAL 
ANNUAL 


THE PROCESS YEAR BOOK 


Edited by WILLIAM GAMBLE 


S101 


A comprehensive survey of progress in the Graphic 
Arts, profusely illustrated, comprising about 


60 PRACTICAL ARTICLES by well-known workers, 
covering a wide range of process and illustration subjects. 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS, including the following full- 
page inserts : 
2 Photogravures 20 Three-Color Prints 
5 Five-Color Prints 30 Two-Color Prints 
10 Four-Color Prints 100 Monochrome Supplements 


Several Litho-Offset Examples. 
Price, $2.50 


INLAND PRINTER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Express Prepaid 
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Proved that he believed in progress 
and efficiency when he installed in the 


BROWN PRINTING COMPANY 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


THE FIRST 


MODEL 9 
LINOTYPE 


to go into a job printing office in 
Sa a 9 the South. 
our-Magazine Linotype e 
Read what he says about it now: 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. Montgomery, Ala., May 15, 1913 

We take pleasure in advising you that the Model 9, four-magazine Linotype, 
which was added to our equipment in December last, has fully justified our selec- 
tion of this type of machine. It not only gives us a wide range of type faces (6, 8, 
10 and 11 point, two-letter, eight faces) and four different slugs, all at the oper- 
ator’s instant command, enabling us to machine-set a large majority of jobwork 
that was formerly hand-set, in from one-half to one-fourth the usual time, but the 
machine itself is so thoroughly accessible, and falls so far short of being as compli- 
cated as we anticipated, that we soon dispensed with the services of a regular machinist 
and again adopted our old plan of each operator taking care of his own machine. 

The Model 9 has been (and now is) running nine hours a day without a single 
interruption, and has cost just 20 cents for repairs during its six months of service. 
It requires very little more attention than should be given a Model 5 single-mag- 
azine machine. 

Our records show that in addition to the instant use of any one of eight differ- 
ent faces of type we are getting practically the same amount of type (in ems) as we 
get from our Model 5 machine. 

The Model 9 is an ideal composing machine for the book, job and ad. depart- 
ment of the modern printing-plant, and in conjunction with our Models 1 and 5 
enables us to handle expeditiously anything that can be set on a Linotype. 

Yours truly, THE BROWN PRINTING CO. 
J. H. CRENSHAW, President. 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 


TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA BUENOS AIRES— Hoffmann & Stocker MELBOURNE 

















SWEDEN Mergenthaler RIO JANEIRO — Emile Lambert SYDNEY, N. S. W. y 
NORWAY }Setzmaschinen-FabrikG.m.bH., PORTO ALEGRE (Brazil) — Edwards, = WELLINGTON, N. Z. Parsons Trading Co. 
HOLLAND Berlin, Germany HAVANA — Francisco Arredondo MEXICO CITY, MEX. 


A a 

DENMARK SANTIAGO (Chile) — Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 

SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 
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FMiehle Press 
UPHAM COLOR AND 
SPEED ATTACHMENT 


Affords Great Economy in the Production of 
Many Classes of Printing 


THE MIEHLE PRESS WITH UPHAM ATTACHMENT 


Write Us ioe Information 


SE POSE 
_iiimemeeed 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


SALES OFFICES IN 14TH AND ROBEY STREETS. FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE UNITED STATES: CHICAGO Toronto Type Foundry Co. 


Chicago, 1218 Monadnock Bik. Ni ffl Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
New York, N. Y., 38 Park Row er oe Se eee S. A. des Presses Typogr. Miehle, 


Dallas, Texas, 411 Juanita Building devoted exclusively to 7 Rue Laffitte, Paris, France 


Boston, Massachusetts, 164 Federal Street the manufacture of Michle Drack Pressea'G. m.b. H. 
94 Markgrafenst., Berlin, Germany 


Portland, Oregon, 506 Manchester Building two-revolution Heras. Stobea'& Co. Aveatda’Cuaetsl 

San Francisco, California, 401 Williams Building presses o Rio de helalee, Brazil 
Adanta, Georgia, Dodson Printers Supply Company Williamson, Balfour & Co., Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building Parsons Trading Co., Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Havana 











